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PREFACE. 



Wb iDtrodooe to oar readers James Montgomery. 

His English biographers, Mr. John Holland and Rev. 
James Everett, with affectionate asaidnity have issned 
his life ia sereo volumes. Precious as the most insig- 
nificant memorials of him must be to personal fHends, 
and interesting as are all the links vhich bind a man to 
his own coantry, a great portion of this ample detul 
possesses Uttle, if any interest, to an American pabHo. 
It therefore has been oor work to lift oat from this the 
true wheat of fais life, and mould it anew. 

With none of the . classic richness of Rogers, the 
weird originality of Coleridge, the introspective sweet- 
ness of WordBworth, or the &8ciuating romance of Scott, 
there is a moral earnestness, an unaffected grace, a 
purity of diction, which penetrate the heart and place 
his poetry among the permanent literature of England. 

The Christian element of his hymns gave them wings. 
Besides expresnng what the renewed sonl has felt through 
all ages, ha gare utteraaoa to many of the sew fbrma 
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"Grace Hill'' — The name, like many other of the 
Moravian christenings, " Tents of peace," and " Pilgrim's 
resting-places," has a spiritual significance, pointing towards 
a religious fidth, which cradled, schooled, and carried for- 
ward its disciples with a paternal lovingness and care. 

It is a settlement in the village of Ballymona, Ireland, 
founded by that " hardy worker and hearty preacher," as 
Whitefield calls him, John Cennick, one of the fruits of the 
Oreat Awakening, and for a time teacher in the &mous 
school of Kingswood Colliers. Drifting from the Metho- 
dist to the Moravian current of religious life, he established 
himself in Ireland, where his earnest preaching gathered a 
^^ Settlement of the Brethren," and ^^ Grace Hill," as it was 
named, we cannot doubt, became a beacon light to many a 
lost and wandering one. 

Such it became to John Montgomery, a young man in 
the neighborhood, who left his all, — that all the tools of 
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some humble craft, — to join the Brethren, by whom for his 
gifts or graces he was soon singled out to become a preacher 
of the gospcL In due time John married Mary Blackley, 
the daughter of a grave and serious matron, and together 
thej embarked their fortunes in the selfdenying and peril- 
ous labors which have distingiuBhed the Moravian ministry. 
The yonng conple were sent to Irvine, a small seaport in 
Ayrshire, the first spot in Scotland where these godly men 
found a footing, and were there domesticated in a humble 
cottage beside the chapel wall, the pastor 

^ much impreased 
Himself, as conscious of his awful chai*ge, 
And anxious main]y that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too.** 

Sorrow and joy entered their open door. Death took 
Mary, their eldest bom, a child of eighteen months, who 
** was the first grain sown in the Brethren's burial-ground 
at Ayr." Then a new-bom took its place in the mother's 
arms, — James, a son, — on the 4th of November, 1771. 

Two others, Robert and Ignatius, afterwards came to be 
cradled in the lowly parsonage. 

James was a yellow-haired boy of sweet and serious dis- 
position. Nature in her manifold forms of beauty early 
delighted his eye and spoke in tenderness or awftdness to 
his soul. The round red moon mounting on the hills, the 
young moon dropping behind the west, the rolling river and 
the dashing ocean, mingled their voices with the martial 
pageantry of royal birthdays, and all the sounds and sights 
of busy life in streets and at shop windows. What won- 
der and admiration stir the boy's mind as he looks out on 
the great marvels of the world into which he is bom 1 or, 
as he afterwards sung. 
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^ Proud reason still in shadow lay, 
And in my firmament alone, 
Forerunner of the day. 

The dazzling star of wonder shone, 
By whose enchanting ray 
Creation opened on my earliest view, 
And all was beautiful for all was new. 



n 



At home the gentle discourse of his mother, the devout 
sobriety of his father, the grave mien and godly spirit of 
the Brethren as they come in and sit by the pastor's hearth, 
awaken within him reverent thought, and he early feels the 
presence of the Great Unseen presiding over all things 
without and within his little hemisphere. 

And so, *' Heaven lay about him in his infancy." 

After a few years' residence in Scotland, the pastor and 
his family returned to their Irish home, and James passed 
from the gentle tuition of his mother to the harder tasks of 
the village schoolmaster. How much Master Jemmy 
McCaffery taught the boy we do not know, but the band 
of music at Gilgoran castle, near by, the castle, and the 
soldiery, often led away his truant attention, stealthily 
peeping over the tree-tops to freer and gayer scenes beyond. 
That James needed better schooling than Grace Hill could 
then afford, forced itself strongly upon the father, and a 
school in England was accordingly determined upon. 

A tearftil parting between mother and child — his warm 
kisses on her wet cheek — the laughing caress of the baby 
in her lap — mother's benedictions and childhood's prom- 
ises — good-byes to familiar things — the stir of a departure 
about the door, and James has gone — gone never ^ain to 
have a home, where 

" mother, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life, 
2 
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Around whose knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol round her feet* 

A terrible storm overtook the little Liverpool packet 
having on board the fitther and 8on« The howling wind 
and groaning timbers filled the boy with fright. He 
looked into his fiither's &ce. It was calm as summer's 
evening. 

** Trust the Lord Jesus, who saved the apostles on the 
water," said the fiither. The boy cast himself on the same 
arm of strength and sweetly rested there. Peace stole 
over his affrighted spirit, and he sat quietly through the 
storm 

^^ I would ^ve a thousand pounds for the fiiith of that 
child," exclaimed the captain, more fully perhaps compre- 
hending the peril of his craft. But safely the little packet 
outrode the storm. They arrived at Liverpool, and the 
pastor and his son proceeded to Fulneck. 

Fulneck is a Moravian settlement in the parish of Calver- 
ley, in the neighborhood of Leeds, in Yorkshire. This also 
had its planting in the Great Awakening. Those &miliar 
with that glorious era of moral renovation in which White- 
field and Wesley bore so distinguished a part, will remem- 
ber Benjamin Ingham, one of the little band of praying 
students at Oxford, who were first cross-lad^i with the 
name of Methodists, and then crowned with its spiritiud 
effulgence. The singleness and simplicity of the Moravian 
fiiith and its element of loving consecration to the Master's 
work early attracted the attention of Wesley and Ingham, 
who at different times visited Count Zinzendorf, and took 
sweet counsel with the Brethren on the continent. 

It was in their pulpit at Fetter Lane that Whitefield and 
Wesley first preached, in their company that the earliest 
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missionary tours were nndertaken, and it was in them that 
they first beheld the power of that grace, which could fully 
deliver the soul from the bondage of sin and legal exactions 
and make it free in the free and glad obedience of joint 
heirship with Christ, the Redeemer, to the inheritance of 
the sons of God. 

Yorkshire, hb native county, was stirred into life by the 
Btrange and wonderful preaching of Benjamin Ingham, 
for the gospel seemed a new evangel in the mouth of this 
sturdy believer. Rustic and crailsman, high-bom and 
lowly, flocked to hear him. Conscience was aroused ; sin 
and holiness, heaven and hell, redemption and retribution, 
had a meaning unfelt before. Morals were reformed, per- 
sonal and £unily religion rekindled, and little companies of 
believers were gathered all over Yorkshire, disowned, in- 
deed, by the English Church, and yet, we may trust, living 
members of that living body whose head is Christ. 

Lady Margaret Hastings, sister-in-law of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, was among the first fruits of Ingham's spirit- 
ual husbandry, and it was from Margaret's lips that Lady 
Huntingdon first heard the language of heavenly rejoicing. 
Margaret afterwards united her fortunes with Mr. Ingham, 
uid together they spent a life of Christian usefulness. 

Some Moravian Brethren followed him to Yorkshire, to 
tosore whose stay he leased them land for a settlement. It 
was a rough moor, near rude and boorish neighborhoods, 
where no seed of good had yet been strewn. And thither 
they came in 1748, with their &rming tools and thrifty 
habits, their schools and their hymn-books, and Fulneck, 
with its Bruder-Haus, Schwester-Haus, and Prediger-Haus, 
became the Moravian Goshen of Yorkshire. 

Here was brought James Montgomery at the tender 
age of six, and committed by his father to the paternal 
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guardianship of the Brethr^i. The Fidneok school at that 
time bore a highly respectable repatation, nnmbering pii> 
pib from every part of the kingdom. The religious char- 
acter of these schoola is very reouirkable. Though the 
discipline is strict, it does not seem to have been severe or 
irksome. Unlike the tyranny which was exerdsed, both by 
teachers over their pupils, and by older scholars over the 
younger, in other English schools, a genuine friendship 
seems to have existed between teachers and scholars. 
While little Robert Southey was unmercifully caned by 
his master at Bristol, and Coleridge was a moping, friend- 
less, half-starved Blue-Coat boy in London, ** drinking small 
beer from wooden piggins and eating milk-porridge, blue 
and tasteless, on Monday, pea-soup, coarse and choking, on 
Saturday, beside an extra cut at the end of every flogging 
for his ugliness," James Montgomery seems to have been 
surrounded by an atmosphere of love, and sat at a table 
spread with good will, and bread as good. 

" Whatever we did," he tells us, " was done in the name 
and for the sake of Jesus Christ, whom we were taught to 
regard in the amiable and endearing light of a friend and 
brother." 

Innocent pastimes mingled with daily duties, while birth- 
day celebrations, excursions into the neighboring country, 
and visits fi*om distinguished strangers, afforded opportu- 
nities for longer relaxation from the tasks of school. 

Over all these were flung the kindly restraints of the 
abiding presence of Jesus, the Lord, and a perpetual ac- 
knowledgment of his goodness seemed to have become 
the natural overflow of the heart towards him, as the 
giver of every good gift. 

It was customary for the boys of the different classes 
occasionally to take tea with each other. At the close of 
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supper, they formed a circle, hand in hand, and sang a 
hymn. A change having been made, one day, in the or- 
dinary beverage, the little fellow whose lot it was to say 
grace knelt down, — "Oh Lord, bless us little children," 
was the devout utterance, " and make us very good 1 We 
thank thee for what we have received. Oh, bless this 
good chocolate, and give us more of it ! " A petition, we 
presume, in which the little group heartily joined. 

The festivals of the church. Good Friday, Palm Sunday, 
Whitsunday, and Christmas, with their stately and sig- 
nificant emblems, were sacredly observed at Fulneck, 

The chapel, in its Christmas adomings, charmed the eyes 
of the children. Evergreens festooned the pulpit, bearing 
in front a scroll fringed with fir and holly, with the inscrip- 
tion, "Unto us a child is bom." Precisely at five, the 
organ pealed forth its harmonies, the congregation arose, 
the clergy entered, and the choir sang its Christmas an- 
them. Tea was then handed round, and children's voices 
singing the touching melody, 

" Christ the Lord — the Lord most glorious — 
Now is bom — oh, shout aloud/* 

proclaimed their interest in the great transaction. 

" I shall not easily forget," says one, formerly a pupil at 
Fulneck, " the boys' sleeping-hall, a large room containing 
between one and two hundred beds. It was usual for us 
to meet there on the evening prior to Easter Sunday. A 
pianoforte was taken, for the occasion, to one end of this 
immense room; over it was suspended a lantern, which 
threw a dim light on a splendid painting of a dead Christ, 
removed from the Brethren's house. When all had assem- 
bled, we stood for a few moments in front of the picture. 
Then the full-toned piano, accompanied by a French bugle, 

2* 
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broke the silence with one of those airs which for ages 
have been used in the Moravian Chnrch. This ceased for 
a moment, and we heard the sweet melody whispering 
around that vast hall, the whole of which was in darkness, 
save the spot where we were gathered. Again we mused 
on the painting, and were almost startled by the breathless 
quiet of the place. The music recommenced, and we sang 
that fine old hynm — 

* Met aroond the sacred tomb, 
Friends of Jesus, why those tears?' 

*^The next morning found us assembled at five o'clock in 
the chapel, joined by an immense crowd. The service 
opened with a voluntary on the organ, — the congregation 
arose, chanting as they walked, *Tho Lord is risen in- 
deed ! » On reaching their places, the Litany commenced, 
the responses to which were sung by the choir and congre- 
gation. On arriving at the part which refers to the church 
triumphant, we adjourned to the burial-ground, and there 
finished the service in the open air. 

" Those only who have witnessed it, can form any notion 
of its solemnity. The congregation formed a circle, in the 
centre of which was the officiating clergyman. The sun 
had just risen, and was lighting up that splendid scenery, 
and the mists of the night were rapidly rolling away. In 
the distance, covering the hill, were magnificent woods; 
over us the morning birds carolled their early matins and 
then soared away. 

" It was in such a scene we offered this thrilling petition 
to heaven's God : — 

" Minister. — 'And keep us in everlasting fellowship with 
our brethren, an<l our sisters (here mentioning the nanieK 
of those who had departed since the precedintr Kister), 
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who have entered into the joy of their Lord, and whose 
bodies are buried here ; also with the servants and hand- 
maids of our Church, whom thou hast called home within 
this year; and with the whole church triumphant; and 
grant that we may faithfully rest with them in thy pres- 
ence from all our labors. Amen.* 
" Congregation. 

* They are at rest in lasting bliss, 

Beholding Christ their Saviour ; 
Our humble expectation is, 
To live with him forever ! * 

" This verse was simg by the vast assembly, echoing along 
that beautiful valley, and mingling with the hum of bees, 
the ripple of the waters, the music of the wild bird, and, 
it may be, with the minstrelsy of unseen spirits. I have 
since witnessed the religious ceremonies of other bodies; 
and although it has been mine to minister at the altar of 
another communion, I must confess I have met with 
nothing so solemn, yet elegantly chaste, as these services 
of the Brethren's Church." 

While these scenes could hardly fail to have touched the 
most unappreciative, upon a child of lively and tender sus- 
ceptibilities they awoke, like the winds sweeping over an 
air-harp, wild and mysterious music in the soul. 

The scenic life thus clothing those solemn truths, which 
at once kindle the imagination and awe the passions, gives 
a pictured vividness to the objects of our faith, peculiarly 
^cinating to the young. Religious emotion is excited, 
which, though not necessarily connected with moral reno- 
vation, deepens in the soul its sense of something lost and 
something yearned for, — its heavenly inheritance, — where 
peace is aifrighted by no sin and joy knows no chill. 
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Of the drift of his chSd-life at FnlneoiE, James Moot- 
gomery afterwards says: — 

** Here while I roved, a heedless hoy, 
Here while through paths of peace I ran, 
My feet were vexed with puny snares, 
My hoflom stnng with insect cares ; 
But ah ! what Ugfat and little things 
Are childhood's woes 1 — they break no rest I 
Like dewdrops on the skylark's wings 
While slumbering on his grassy nest, 
Gone in a moment when he springs 
To meet the mom with open breast. 
As o'er the eastern hills her banners glow. 
And, veiled in mist, the valley sleeps below. 

Like him, on these delightful plains, 
I taught, with fearless voice. 
The echoing woods to sound my strains, 
The mountains to rejoice. 
Hail I to the trees, beneath whose shade, 
Rapt into worlds unseen, I strayed : 
Ilml ! to the streams that purled a1o:ig 
In hoarse accordance to my son*; — 
My song that poured uncensured Inys 
Tuned to a dying Saviour's praise. 
In numbers nmple, wild, and sweet. 
As were the flowers beneath my feet." 

Poetrland already loomed upon the vision of the boy : 
and reverberations of its &r off melody break upon his lis- 
tening spirit. 

Will the old Moravian hymn-book, with its qnsdnt lyrics, 
pilot him there, or, by the subtle intuitions of genius, will 
he strike out a new track and claim a birthright footing to 
Its prerogatives ? 
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Little license was allowed the boys at Fnlneck for gen- 
eral reading. Indeed, apon this point, the pupils were 
fenced in by severe legislation, bad books being regarded 
by the Brethren as the quickest corrupters of good morals. 

A father once sent his son a small volume of choice selec- 
tions from Milton, Thomson, and Toung, unobjectionable 
associates one would think ; the book, however, must first 
pass the scrutiny and the scissors of the teachers, when it 
was returned to the owner, so carefully pruned, that 
many passages were blotted out and whole leaves were 
missing. 

Poetry, nevertheless, was not wholly interdicted, for we 
find one of the masters, on a warm summer's day, betaking 
himself with his class to the fields, and, setting aside the 
regular recitations, entertaining it with a reading from 
Blair's " Grave." Most of the boys fell asleep. One atten- 
tive listener, at least, rewarded the indulgent master. Lit- 
tle James Montgomery gave himself up to the charms of 
the hour; and such suitableness and beauty did there 
seem in poet-numbers, that before leaving the hedge-row 
delight began to shape itself to purpose, and with pro- 
phetic eye he beheld his poem one day scattering on 
others enjoyment like that which he was reaping. Barred 
as the gates of Fulneck were, poems now and then scaled 
its walls. The poet's comer of a village newspaper intro- 
duced the new Scotch muse, Robert Bums. Blackmore's 
"Prince Aljfred" stirred up brave thoughts and brilliant 
schemes, 

" To grace this latter ago with noble deecLi." 

Two volumes of Cowper came to hand ; the books, how- 
ever, though eagerly read, were laid aside with little relish 
for a second sitting. Their chaste beauty and exquisite 
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naturalness found little favor from Master JameSi with 
tastes moulded by the mTstic element and enthiuiafltio 
rhapsodies which then marked the Moravian literature. 
It required the juster eetimate of more exact ooltnre to 
discern the excellences of the Bard of Olney, which, in 
time, he was proud to acknowledge and admire. 

Stinted as was the intellectnal nutriment craved by the 
boy, and much as there undoubtedly was to dip the soar- 
ings of his &ncy, the poetic temperament will yet extract 
a living from the leanest soil ; and foreshadowinga of ita 
life-work will flash all along through its early paths. 

And so we find him rhyming, inveterately xfaymfaig, 
rhyming in spite of himseli^ jets if not gems, showing the 
drift of his inward life. 

At ten, he had a well filled volume of his own verses,— 
gypsy children, we may well believe from the pious strains, 
which rose morning, midday, and at vespers, firom the 
altars of Fulneck. 

Night often found his mind aglow with some &vorite 
theme, nor would he sleep until it had shaped itself to 
measures pleasing to himself; thus wakefulness became a 
habit. And when he afiierwards so graphically tells us how 
his 

" eyes roll in irkaome darkneeo, 

And the lone spirit of unrest 
At conscious midnight haunts his breast, 
TMien former joys, and present iroes, 
And future fears are all his foes," 

we can readily conceive it to have been an autobiographical 
reminiscence, much to be deplored. 

The style of the boy's mind, running from the practical 
to the ideal, more given to reverie than to study, must 
needs, we think, have given anxiety to the sturdy fiithers 
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of Fulneck. His French and German were likely to have 
fewer ciiarms than Kirkstall Abbey, a fine old ruin in the 
neighborhood, ivy-clad ; or pleasanter it were, to people the 
odd-shaped fields on the hill-side opposite the school with 
the teemings of his mind, than to drill it to the regular 
beat of Latin verbs, or torture it with Greek translations. 
Accordingly we find a notice or two on the school records, 
that ^' J. M. was not using proper diligence in his studies, 
and was admonished thereupon.'' And inasmuch as he 
was destined for the ministry, we may suppose this lack of 
industry augured ominously for the future, in the estimate 
of his guardians. 

The parents of the boy were not near either by their per- 
sonal presence or by frequent letters to counsel or to urge 
him forward: and how fiir their sympathizing solicitude 
might have steadied him in the strait path marked out for 
him, we can never know. When he was twelve, together 
they visited Fulneck, bringing their two younger sons, 
Ignatius and Robert, and remained three months at the 
Settlement, previous to leaving England for a missionary 
life in the West Indies. The Moravian missions were 
among the first attempts of Protestant Christians to evan- 
gelize the heathen ; and their zealous and self-denying 
labors, which no arctic cold could freeze and no tropic heat 
could wither, make a shining page in the annals of Christian 
valor. 

^Keep oar doors open among the heathen, and open 
those that are shut," is a petition in the old '^ Church 
Litany of the Brethren." 

" Have mercy on the negroes, savages, slaves, and gyp- 
sies," was not merely a prayer of the lip, it was often the 
burden of a lifetime. 

And where Greenland hailed, 
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"from a&r 
Throogh p(dar«tumi, the Uglit of Jkcob'i rtmr," 

Olid the everlasting gospel smiled on the Red meo of 

" Ohio's straami uid of MinoDri'* flood, 
And tlie sweet torn of pit^ toucbed K* ean, 
And mercf batlied his boaom with ber taan," 

"the poor Negro scorned of all mantdnd," — the beantiAil 
iudividnality of the invocation, " Bless our ooagr^aiions 
gathered iroiu the Negroes, Greenlanders, Indians, Hotten- 
tots, and Esquimaux ; keep tbem as the apple of thine eye,** 
carries with it all the personal and endearing intimacy of 
the Cliristian name. 

A happy three months to the re-nnited ^mily at Fnlneck, 
The parting counsels ofthese parents, how tenderly fiutbfull 
The yearnings of parental fondness on one side, the soldier' 
call of duty on the other. The stormy waters most soon 
part parents and children ; their earthly journey may seem 
long, very long, and begirt with perils ; hut the path to 
heaven ia short, and bright with tlio beckoning glories of 
heaven, — tlure may all meet, a re-united &mily for ever^ 
more, among the Redeemed. This is the burden of the 
pastor's heart. 

December 2nd, 1T83, Rev. John Montgomery and his 
excellent wife again take up their pilgrim's staff, and 
leaving their sons in England set sail for Barbadoes. The 
benediction of the Brethren follows them. 

" How precious the work prosecuted at such cost ! " 
This conviction lay far behind, blurred by many tears. 
Perhaps the children were scarcely conscious of it then, but 
it seemed to have been a golden thread in their lives after- 
wards. 
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SCHOOL-LIFE AT PULNECK — RUXNINO AWAY — HI8 JOXJIINEY — COK- 
8EJCT OF MORAVIAN FRIENDS — CLERKSHIP — HIS EARLY LOVE — 
OOINO TO LONDON. 

Lord Moxboddo, a learned and eccentric Scottish peer, 
once visited the school at Fulneck, to whom the older and 
more gifted scholars were introduced ; but little heed did 
he seem to pay, until the bishop said : — " Here, my lord, 
is one of your own countrymen," bringing forward James 
Montgomery, who, indeed, had but just gained his birth- 
right. The judge started, and brandishing a huge horse- 
whip over the boy's head, cried out : " I hope he will take 
care that his country shall never be ashamed of him." 
"This," said James, many years afterwards, "I never 
forgot ; nor shall I forget it while I live. I have, indeed, 
endeavored so to act hitherto, tliat my country might 
never have cause to bo ashamed of me, nor will I, on my 
part, ever be ashamed of her." 

However his country were likely to feel, it is certain his 
teachers, if not ashamed of him, were disappointed in him. 
Perhaps he did not immediately begin to feel the inspira- 
tion of the old peer's hopes. 

Admonition did not amend his ways. "No growing dili- 
gence gave promise for the future. School tasks he under- 
took with little zest and less success; and reluctantly his 

3 
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friends abandoned the prospect of beholding him some day 
in the ministry. 

What was to be done with the dallying boy ? — a perplex- 
ing question, debated over many an mipromislng subject 
since then ; and all the more perplexing, if not mipromising, 
because the difficulty lay more in lack of penustency and 
purpose than any podtive moral obliquities. 

What was done ? ^^ It was determined,'' nms the ichool 
record, *' that J. Montgomery remain in the school and be 
prepared for a teacher in the same: when this was told 
him he seemed to be pleased with it." 

A year passes, and how fiires it with the lad? The 
pleasure with which he received the announcement of his 
change of destiny, and the stimulus consequent thereon, 
have £idcd away, and another record in the school diary 
informs us that as ^' J. M., notwithstanding repeated admo- 
nitions, has not been more attentive, it was resolved to put 
him to a business, at least for a time." 

Do we not in our day reverse the case, and the less we 
know what to do with a boy, the longer send him to school ? 
— school often being a sort of quarantine ground, where 
boys and girls are suffered to stay until it is ascertained 
whether they can safely shift for themselves. 

Boys stimulated to study by the competitions of school, 
and provoked to unusual effort by strong but inferior 
motives, often fiill behind and disappoint expectation when 
those motives have ceased to operate ; so, on the contrary, 
those in whom there is much to be developed, often more 
slowly come to comprehend themselves ; jmd a life of keen 
mental activity and the gathering up of great quantities 
of raw material, to be wrought into a symmetrical and 
sinewy manhood, may often lie behind the listless glances 
and laggard movements of an idle boy. 
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How was it with Montgomery? l>Isappointing the 
favorite projects of his friends, and disclosing no marked 
preference towards any of the common industries of life, 
his bosom yet thrilled with miatterable longings, and his 
mind was filled with day-dreams of a brilliant fature. 

Like Javan, in his ^^ World before the Flood," 



" his fancy longed to view, 



The world which yet by fkme alone he knew ; 

The joys of fi-eedom were his daily theme. 

Glory the secret of his midnight dream ; — 

That dream he told not, though his heart would ache." 

Plainly school was no longer the place for him. So 
thought the Fnlneck fathers, and he was apprenticed to a 
worthy man of the Moravian fraternity, who kept a retail 
shop in Mirfield, a neighboring hamlet. 

Here he remained about a year and a half, selling bread, 
writing poetry, and playing with a hautboy, — the latter 
engrossing the chief share of his attention. The only labor 
which, perhaps, survives this period, is his paraphrase of the 
113th Psalm, which the Archbishop of York was pleased 
to incorporate soon after its appearance in public, years 
later, into a collection of sacred lyrics for the use of his 
diocese. Which gave it celebrity, its poetry or its patron- 
age, it were perhaps invidious to inquire. 

What next ? " Having very little to do but to amuse 
myself*' Montgomery tells us, " I grew more unhappy and 
discontented than ever; and in an evil hour I determined 
to break loose and see the world. I was not bound to my 
master, and know that if I left him the Moravians could not 
compel me to return, though I was only sixteen. You will 
smile and wonder, too, when I tell you that I was such a 
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fool as to ran away from my master, with the clothes on my 
back, a single change of linen, and three and rixpencc in my 
pocket. I had just got a new suit of clothes, but as I had 
been only a short time with my good master I did not think 
my little services had earned them. I therefore left him 
in my old ones, and thus at the age of dxteen set out to 
begin the world.'' So reasoned and acted Montgomery; 
like many others before and since, to whom breaking 
away from the fencings of apprenticeship or home has been 
by a sort of inward constraint ; not tempted by vidous 
inclinations, or seduced by wicked companionships, but from 
a force from within, blind, yet imperative, urging on 
towards another sphere and a more genial atmosphere, 
where the life-work of the man was found and done. 

Though the act bo an act of impatient emancipation from 
uncongenial employment or mistaken views, it is almost 
always regarded by a man of moral culture, in after years, 
with regret and sorrow. The perils of the step are then 
seen ; the wounds inflicted upon kind if injudicious friends 
are then felt ; the rude uproothig of affections, to bo with- 
ered perhaps before another planting, is all realized ; and 
though the end may have sanctified the means, and he, 
being led in a way he knew not, was led graciously on, yet 
this cannot altogether chase away the remorseftil memories 
which so oflen linger around the first rash step. 

The mournful hazards of such a course are thus pictured 
by the poet in after years. 

'* A star from heaven onco went astray, 

A planet hcautiful and hright ; 
AVhich to the sun's diviner ray 

Owed all its hoaiity and its light ; 
Yet deemed, when sclf-suflicient grown, 
Its horrowcd gloi7' all its own. 
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A secret impnlse urged its coarse, 

As by a demon power possessed, 
With rash, unheeding, headlong fbrcey 

It wildly wandered, seeking rest ; 
Till far beyond the solar range 
It underwent a fearful change. 

Dim as it went its lustre grew, 

nil utter darkness wrapt it round, 
And slow and slower as it flew. 

Failure of warmth and strength it found ; 
Congealed into a globe of ice. 
It seemed cast out from Paradise. 

At length amid the abyss of space. 
Beyond attraction's marvellous spell. 

It lost the sense of time and place, 
And thought itself invisible : 

Though suns and systems rolled afar. 

Without companions went that star." 

Montgomery, with his pack on his back, and his poetry 
in his pocket, takes silent leave of Mirficld, on the morning 
of the 19th of June, 1789, and starts on the journey of life 
alone ; the great world all before him, 



** where to choose 



IBs seat of rest, and Providence his guide." 

How or where to steer his coarse he has no definite idea. 
His aim was to ^* go south,'* as adventurers of our day *' go 
west}^ — London, probably, looming up in the distance, by 

'* Taste and wealth proclaimed 
The fairest capital of all the world,** — 

the Mecca of many an adventurous poet on his pilgrimage 
tofiune. 
On he trudged, by hedge^row and dusty road, that quiet 
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in the kind earts hand, and the earl, stopping, read the 
poem, and rewarded its blushing author with encouraging 
words, it may be, but what was far more avidlable in the 
present crisis of his afbirs, a gold guinea. And no guinea 
afterwards, we venture to say, ever possessed the value of 
this. Here was patronage and profit on the first trial. 
How did it justify hk estimate of the little manuscript, 
often, no doubt, slighted, and regarded with a jealous eye, 
by the practical fiithers of Fulneck. How did it oome, a 
heaven-sent supply to his empty pockets. 

Let us hear the result of his appeal to his friends in his 
own words: "When I had been on my travels about four 
days, I then wrote, as I always intended to do, to my mas-^ 
ter ; indeed, I left a letter behind me, declaring in plain 
terms the uneasiness of my mind, and saying that he 
should soon hear from me. I wrote to him for a char- 
acter or recommendation to a situation which I had heard 
of; conscious that no moral guilt could be laid to my 
charge, and that in aH my dealings I had served him with 
the strictest integrity. My master laid my letter before 
the council of Moravian ministers, who met at Fulneck to 
regulate the affairs of their society, and they unanimously 
agreed to write any recommendation which I might re- 
quire, if I obstinately persisted in my resolution to leave 
them ; but instructed him to make me any offers, and, if 
possible, to bring me back again. He came to me in per- 
son, where I waited for an answer. I was so affected by 
his appearance that I ran to meet him in the inn yard ; 
and he was so overwhelmed with tenderness at the sight 
of me, that we clasped each other's arms as he sat on 
horseback, and remained weeping without speaking a word 
for some time. 

" It required all my resolution to resist his entreaties and 
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pcrsnasions to return, bat I at length orereamo ; and when 
he left me, the next day, he gave a very handsome written 
character, and also called on my fiitare employer to recom* 
mend me. He also sopplied me with money, and sent my 
clothes and other things which I had left behind*** 

An interview and result surely creditable to all parties. 
The charge of ingratitude and want of confidence might 
have been eaoly scared up by less candid and jnJBoioiu 
guardians; and one is at a loss which most to adndre, 
the frank integrity and inflexible firmness <^ the Ih^itiTei 
or the forgiving tenderness of his abandoned finenda. 

This was the tin-ning point in his life. He had broken 
open the fold-gate, and was now out on the rough highway 
of life. 

^ Had I taken the right instead of the left hand road to 
Wakefield," he says long afterwards, " had I not crossed 
over, I knew not why, to Wentworth, and had not Joshua 
Hunt noticed me there, it is quite certain that not a single 
occurrence of my future being, perhaps not a single thought, 
would have been the same. The direction of life's aftor 
current would have been entirely changed, whether for the 
better or the worse, who can tell ? I only know that J did 
xcrong in running away?^ 

Montgomery is, then, behind Mr. Hunt's counter, a re- 
spectable grocer of Wath, selling flour, shoes, calicoes, and 
wares of all sorts, to the adjoining neighborhoods. It 
would, perhaps, be difficult to discern any capital advantage 
in the change made, save in his own conscious sense of 
freedom. He is no longer under tutelage ; he is his own 
master; and sufficiently master of himself not to inaugurate 
his freedom by anything which might cause repentance and 
shame hereafter. 

Wath, called the "Queen of villages "by the partial 
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affection of its inhabitants, rises pleasantly on a fertile val- 
ley, about three miles from Wentworth House. It was 
quiet and rustic in the days of Montgomery's sojourn, 
with many legends of the old past nestling in its nooks 
and crannies. A maypole rose on the village green, the 
castings of a bell foundry rippled the smooth flow of ordi- 
nary life, and a monthly magazine distinguished it above 
all the villages of England for literary enterprise. 

The new clerk, we may conjecture, made small stir in 
the village circles, for he assiduously devoted himself to 
business, and spent his leisure hours with his books and 
pen. Indeed, his grave and serious demeanor invited little 
&miliarity from the gay, while his habitual reserve inter- 
posed barriers between him and those whose society and 
sympathies would have proved a social profit to him. 

According to the chronology of a little poem, if it in- 
deed be autobiographical, Wath must be set down as the 
scene of an early and only love. The identity of the hero- 
ine, who gives name to the poem supposed to disclose the 
secrets of his heart, has sorely puzzled his friends. Of 
"Hannah" the poet himself gave no clue. Village tradi- 
tion points to Miss Turner, of Swathe Hall, the young 
mistress of a fine old fiimily mansion between Wath and 
Bamsley, where he sometimes visited. 

Thus sings he: — 

^ At fond azteen my roving heart 
Was pierced by Love's delightful dart; 
Keen transport throbbed through every vein, — 
I never felt so sweet a pain." 

After an interval of fluttering hopes and fears, and all 
the changeful play of passionate emotion, — an interval, how 
long we cannot determine, 
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fact," from all we know of Montgomery he seems to u^ 
the last person to have made himself the hero of such a 
tale. This early disappointment may, indeed, account for 
the single life which he led, eminently suited as he was, 
from his shyness of general society, and his strong local 
and personal attachments^ to enjoy the ^^ social sweetness" 
of married life. 

• Montgomery's first stay at "Wath was a year's length ; 
when he formed the acquaintance of Mr. Brameld, the vil- 
lage bookseller of Swinton, in whose humble shop the only 
evenings which he spent from home were passed. Here 
ambitious hopes were kindled. Here the poet found an 
admiring auditor ; one who could not only appreciate ge- 
nius, but find it a market. Brameld had dealings with 
London booksellers, and with many a scrap of successful 
authorship did he fire the enthusiasm of the young clerk : 
unrequited labor, disappointed expectations, hungry, home- 
less authorship begging bread in London, could not dampen, 
but only add fuel to the flame. A volume of poems was 
prepared, which Brameld forwarded to Paternoster Row, 
followed in a few days by the young author himself. Mr. 
Hunt parted with his fiiithful servant unwillingly enough, 
less sanguine, perhaps, of his success. Li the family Mont^ 
gomery seems to have met with the same friendship which 
marked his fbrmer homes, and which, though it could not 
woo him to stay, strewed his way with grateful remem- 
branoes. 



/■• 



CHAPTER III. 

MI8SIOXABT EXPERIEirCB — DISCOURAOnrO OCCUXXXHCBl — IIBAni OV 
ni8 PABEirrS — ABRlVALIN LONDON — HIS WAVT OV lUCCXU^OOV- 
TEMPORANEOUS OENIU8 — MEW BCUOOLS OF FOETXT. 

While the son is pitching his tent hero and there in hiB 
-wanderings for the Promised Rest, his parents are toiling 
wider a burning sun, and in face of difficulties grim enough 
to daunt the stoutest faith, for the spiritual emancipation of 
the poor Negro in the "West Indies. 

Their original destination was Barbadoes, afterwards 
changed to Tobago, at the urgent solidtation of a planter, 
anxious for the Christum instruction of his own slaves, and 
promising his influence to befriend the mission. 

In August, 1789, the missionary and his wife visited the 
island, whose moral desolations appealed strongly for their 
stay. 

" Attended the usual Sunday service in the town, with 
Mr. Hamilton's family," say they. " As yet no church has 
been built in the island, and divine service is perfonned in 
the town-house. Adjoining to this is the negro market^ and 
the noise they make during the service is such that hardly 
one sentence of the discourse can be understood. About a 
thousand negroes are generally in the market-place, and I 
only saw one at the service. In the evening gave an 
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exhortation to Mr. Hamilton's negroes. As this is done in 
the dining-room, and in the presence of the fiunily, the 
negroes are kept in good order." 

" During the following days,** says Mr. Montgomery, " I 
paid some visits to the negroes, but found not one who 
showed the least desire to be converted. They all ruin 
themselves in soul and body by the same sins and abomina- 
tions that prevail in the other islands, and their whole 
minds seem absorbed in them. 

** We received about this time letters from the Synod of 
the Brethren, informing us that it had been resolved to begin 
a mission in Tobago, and that we were appointed to enter 
upon it. God our Saviour knows our weakness and ina- 
bility; but in reliance upon him we have accepted the 
appointment, and commend ourselves and the poor negroes 
in this island to the prayers of all our brethren everywhere." 

The French authorities of the island seem to have 
received the worthy couple with great friendliness. 

On their second coming, for a permanent residence, ^' As 
soon as the governor heard our names," they tell us, " he 
gave orders that we should be brought on shore immedi- 
ately, and sent a soldier to conduct us to his house. He 
came to meet us, took me by the hand, and assured me, by 
his interpreter, that he greatly rejoiced at our being at last 
arrived to settle, and should be glad to render us all the 
services in his power. Our goods were not examined : the 
officers placed on board for that purpose suffered them to 
pass free. The word of Scripture appointed for this day 
was, ^ He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways;' and we experienced a gracious 
fulfilment of this promise, even in behalf of us, his poor 
phildren." 

Political disturbances, a mutiny in the French garrison, 
4 
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the conflagration of a greater part of the town, and the fear 
of a negro insurrection, for a time barred all misdonarj 
labor, and self-preservation swallowed up the beneficent 
plans of the planters. 

^^ You may easily suppose," writes the missionary home, 
^^ thi^t these circiunstances occasioned a general terror ; for 
no one knew what hour he might lose life and fortune. 
Both whites and blacks kept strict watch every night. 
During this dreadful period we looked confidently to our 
gracious and Almighty God and Saviour, as helpless chil- 
dren, and, believing he has sent us hither, offered up prayers 
and supplications to him in behalf of ourselves and the 
island, that he would in due time silence the storm, dispel 
all darkness, and cause the light of his precious gospel to 
shine in the hearts of the poor negroes. "We felt his peaoe 
amid the tumult, and put our trust under the shadow of his 
wings. To look out for a settlement in the present crisis is 
impossible, and no house could be procured with safety." 

The storm at length lulling, a house was obtained, to 
which they removed from the hospitable mansion of llr. 
Hamilton, through whose urgent solicitations the Brethren 
sent them thither. 

" The texts appointed for the day on which we began our 
housekeeping as missionaries," say they, " were remarkably 
suitable. * He bringeth them unto their desired haven ; 
theretbre let them exalt him in the congregation of the 
people.' ' He which hath begun a good work in you, will 
perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.' " 

So are the children of God fed with Living Manna, until 

their paths," though struck in a parched wilderness, 

drop fatness." 

Of the hindrances which stared them in the face they 
tell us : ^^ Between our house and the town is a plain along 
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the scapcoast, upon which all kinds of diversion are practised 
on a Sunday ailemoon. All the negroes who would come 
to us from the town must pass close by this place ; and 
thus it seems as if Satan had pitched his camp opposite to 
us, and would not suffer any one to pass to he(ir the gospel." 

In spite of discouragements, the missionaries began their 
labors with unflinching zeal, visiting the plantations, preach- 
ing, instructing, counselling, as time and opportunity offered. 
Cabin and hall were alike opened to them. 

But the season seems to have been attended with unusual 
disaster. In a few weeks one of those hurricanes broke 
over the island, which carry such swift and sudden desola* 
tion over land and sea. Vessels were driven ashore ; sugar 
cane and sugar works melted before the blast ; houses 
were levelled ; and men, women, and children were more or 
less uijured by the flying rafters and drenching rains. Mrs. 
Montgomery was ill at the time, and in consequence of 
exposure to the peltings of this pitiless storm her recovery 
was retarded ; but of personal sufferings the husband makes 
little account in his letter home, summing up, at the date 
of September 6th, 1790, the results of his first quarter's 
labors on the island. 

" I have not been able, hitherto, to gain the attention of 
the town negroes ; I shall therefore direct myself more and 
more to the plantation negroes, and Mr. Hamilton has 
kindly offered to procure a house for this purpose. Though 
many gentlemen promised their aid in supporting the mis- 
sion, yet I plainly perceive the burden will fall chiefly upon 
Mr. Hamilton. Some of those who subscribed to the paper 
sent to the Synod have left the island; others are dead. 
Some think that the Revolution in France has put an end 
to all success, and discontinue their subscriptions ; others 
have become discouraged by the misfortunes that have 
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lately bcMen them. Some who formerly gave me prefldiig 
invitations to preach' on their estates, never mention a word 
of it now ; but our greatest grief is, that we have not as yet 
found a single soul that seeks a Saviour.'* 

Dark as the picture is, darker shadows fidl over it, when, 
two months later, Mary, the devoted wife, leaves her hn»- 
band alone. 

She died on the 23d of October. And so gentle was her 
leave-taking, so sweetly leaned the bereaved one upon the 
Unseen Arm, that an English clergyman, who, with the 
planter, stood by the bedside of the dying Christian, invol- 
untarily ejaculated, ^^ Grod is truly present here I " 

A snatch of poetry from their gifted son, thus groups, 
years afterwards, the sad events of this brief missioiiary pil- 
grimage: 

*^ 'My parents dwelt a little while 

Upon a small Atlantic isle, 

Where the poor pagan Negro broke 

Ilis heart beneath the Christian's yoke. 

Illm to new life in vain they called, 

By Satan more than man enthralled, 

Deaf to the voice that said, * Be free,' 

Blind to the light of Truth was he. 
Ere long, rebellion scared the land 

With noonday sword, and midnight brand ; 

The city from its centre burned. 

Till ocean's waves the fire-flood turned ; 

Then came a hurricane, — as all 

Heaven's arch, like Dagon*s house, would &I1, 

And crush, 'midst one wild, wailing cry. 

Earth in tlie ruins of the sky. 

Beneath their humble cottage-roof, 

By lowliness made tempest proof, 

AVhile wind, rain, lightning, raged around, 

And tumbling mansions shook the ground ; 
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While rafters Uirough the air were borne, 

And trees were from their roots uptom ; 

Vessels affrighted sought the strand, 

And ploughed long furrows on the land;-— 

My father bowed his aching head 

About my mother's dying bed ; 

From lip to lip, from heart to heart. 

Passed the few parting words — * We part I' 

But echoed back, though unexpressed, 

' We meet again I' — rose on each breast x 

Amidst the elemental strife, 

That was the brightest hour of life : 

Eternity outshone the tomb, 

The power of God was in the room.'' 

^^ She is now at rest, but her great gain is a heavy loss 
to me," writes the solitary man from his island house, no 
longer home to him. " May the Lord our Saviour comfort 
me ! He is my only refuge, and I confess, to his praise, I 
feel his presence and peace in an abundant degree. As to 
futurity, I commit myself and the Mission into his gracious 
direction and care." 

As there was no churchyard or " God's acre " in the town, 
every family .burying its dead on its own estate, a comer 
of their little garden received the dear remains of the 
departed one. No stone marks her grave, but a green 
moimd, grown over with tropical luxuriance, is pointed 
out as the last resting-place of this pious woman, typical, 
perhaps, that her spiritnal seed shall yet inherit the land, 
and rise up to call her blessed. A few months after, her 
husband, borne down by sickness, left the island and camo 
for comfort and nursing to his brethren in Barbadoes : all 
efforts were used to restore his health, but without success, 
and ^^ he fell happily asleep, rejoicing in God his Saviour," 

4* 
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of the rewartls vi^ the faitlit'ul bevoiKl. 

" My fatluT — moilicr ; — jtarrnts no 

Beneath the liun-star tliey sleep, 

Beyond the western deep ; 

And when the son's noon-glorj crests 

He shines withont a shadow on their { 

Sweet seas and smiling shores 1 
Where no tornado-demon roars, 
Resembling that celestial clime, 
Where with the spirits of the Blest^ 
Beyond the hurricane of Time, 
From all their toils my parents rest ; 
There skies, eternally serene. 
Diffuse ambrosial balm 
Through sylvan isles forever greeny 
0*er seaa forever calm ; 
While saints and angels, kindling in hi 
On the ftdl gloiy of the Godhead gaze 
And taste and prove, in that transport! 
Joy without sorrow, without darkness li 
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their efforts to evangelize its negro population were reck- 
oned for a time among the ^^ misacccssfol missions" of the 
United Brethren. 

A hearj fjulnre; — ^^ perils oft," heartaching separations, 
sweating toil, pitying tears, pleadings of mercy, importu- 
nate prayer from how many a Brethren's circle, from 
Greenland's icy mountain 

" To India's coral strand," 

the sacrifice of life itself -^a costly outlay of most precious 
things; and yet, a &ilurel Such failures are no strange 
anomalies in the history of the Church ; and, altogether, 
are they fiulures ? Who can pronounce them to be ? In 
the long struggle, who can tell what strengthening of spir- 
itual forces there may yet have been; what evolving of 
new powers ; what refining of the silver ; what castings off 
of dross ; how many prayers were laid up in the golden 
censor before the Throne of God ? What may seem defeat 
to us, may be only the obstructions of a little estuary to 
the advancing tide of God's Kingdom, "which shall cover 
the earth, even as the waters cover the sea." 

To be the inheritors of an ancestry rich in faith and 
good works, is to possess a most royal legacy ; gold can- 
not buy it, neither can silver be the measure of its worth. 
This legacy did the three English orphan boys, James, 
Robert, and Ignatius Montgomery, come into possession 
of; and how they proved themselves not unworthy of their 
lineage, this brief volume will in some measure disclose. 

But they are as yet ignorant of their orphanage: the 
two younger are still at Fulneck, and of James^ what 
offers and opens to him in London? 

With letters of introduction and recommendation from 
his friend Brameld, the young poet presents himself to Mr. 
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Harrison, an efficient publisher and boolueller of FtteriKW- 
ter Row, liimself also an author, and, with an anthor*8 aym- 
pathics, supposed to look fiivorably upon the pages of the 
little manuscript already in his hand. 

The poems he declbed to publish, but blunted the edge 
of lii.s refusal with the offer of a clerksliip in his estaUufti- 
ineiit, besides words of kindly encouragement to coItiTate 
the talents, shadowed but dimly, we think, in these early 
productions. 

Nothing damped, however, in his conscious ability to do 
something, Montgomery, at the suggestion of a fiiend, 
directed his attention to prose, and wrote a story fiv 
children, Simple Sammy. The story, though introduced 
to a publisher who *^ sold books, bound and gilt, for one 
halfpenny," w.as coldly looked upon. 

" You can wnte better than this,*' said the honest man 
of trade ; " you are more lit to write for men than for chil- 
dren." 

Tlie plea that it was his first attempt in prose could 
not alter the verdict of the publisher; but, as before, 
gleaning encouragement even in the rejection, the young 
author betook himself to something for men, and a novel 
in imitation of the style of Fielding was the result. 

Tiie manuscript was modestly put into a publisher's hands 
on his way to his country house, and lefl, with what flutter- 
ings of hope and fear, it is no difficult thing to imagine. 

Wiiat sentence 1^411 be passed upon it ? An anxious and 
exciting question, stirring in the bosom of the youth, as he 
presents himself before the arbiter of his fate, on his return 
to town, envpng, perhaps, the calmness of many a culprit 
at the bar in expectation of his sentence from the judge. 

" You swear so shockingly," was the brief return, " that 
I dare not publish the work as it is." 
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Astonishment smothered his disappointment. 

^^ This," he afterwards tells us, ^^ was like a dagger to my 
heart, for I never swore an oath in my life, nor did I till 
that moment ever perceive, as I ought to have done, the 
impropriety of making fictitious characters swear in print, 
as they do in Fielding and Smollett, who had been my 
models in this novel ; but swearing was more the fiishion 
of that age than the present." 

The harshness of the criticism was, however, modified 
by the offer of twenty pounds for the manuscript, re-written 
and expurgated of its offensive qualities. This was done a 
few years later, but the novel never oame to light, which was 
matter of devout thankfulness to the author in after life. 

To show the dauntless industry of the youth, in the teeth 
of all dbcouragements, an ^'Eastern Tale" was shortly com- 
pleted, and privately carried one evening to a bookseller's 
counting-room. Its title was condescendingly read, its 
pages and lines carefully counted, a rapid calculation of 
its size computed, and the manuscript returned. 

**Sir," replies the cautious book-vender, "your manu- 
script is too small, — it won't do for me, — take it to , 

he publishes such things." 

At this new and unexpected mode of estimating talent, 
Montgomery made a precipitate retreat, upsetting a lamp, 
smashing glass, and spilling oil, in the haste of his back- 
track to the street. 

What Derrick wrote of Johnson might apply to the 
early attempts of many a young author since, tapping at 
the door of public fiivor. 

" Will no kind patron Johnson own ? 
Shall Johnson friendless range the town ? 
And every publisher refuse 
The ofispring of his happy muse ? " 
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Montgomery certainly fiired no better than a great host 
of writers of both genuine and spurionfl talent, who only 
through sore travail of spirit have proved their great lift- 
work, or sunk into that obscurity from which ambiti<»i, not 
bottomed on ability, tried unsuocessfiilly to lift thenu 

Glimpses of living authors oocaaonally gladdened the 
young man^s curious gaze, mostly of local note, soBroely 
known across the water. The distinguished meo whooe 
genius forms so rich a portion of the literary wealth of 
our time were yet on the threshold of manhood, uncer- 
tamly peering into the future, with serious and woaderiiig 
eyes. 

^^ Nineteen years have elapsed,'' says Southey, ** unsatis- 
fied and fumless in Bristol, since I set sail on the ooean of 
life, in an ill-provided boat. Tlie vessel weathered many 
a storm, and I took every distant cloud for land. Still 
pushing for the Fortunate Islands, I discovered that they 
existed not for me ; and that like others, wiser and better 
than myself I must be content to wander about and never 
gain the port. Nineteen years I and yet of no service to 
society. Why, the clown who scares crows for two pence 
a day is a more useful member of society. He preserves 
the bread which I eat in idleness." 

And yet it was not idleness, though it might prove un- 
productive labor ; for the complaining youth had already 
burned ten thousand of his verses, the same number pre- 
served, with fifteen thousand worthless beside ; an amount 
of scribbling which, with his love of literature, took him 
from the severer tasks of school. 

Coleridge, an unsuccessful competitor for college prizes, 
and burdened with college debts, quits Cambridge and 
returns to Ix)udon, where, if not precisely now, a little 
later, he strolls down Chancery Lane, a prey to despairing 
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and miserable thoughts. A recruiting agent crosses his 
path, and in one of those sadden impulses which unmade 
the man, he enlists in the 15th Light Dragoons: but a few 
months of friendly messing and awkward horsemanship were 
all that marked his term of military service. 

The two, Coleridge and Southey, have not yet met to 
generate their scheme of founding a new republic in the 
wilds of America, where virtue was to be ascendant, aris- 
tocracy elbowed out of the way, and all those social evils 
which beleaguer society would be forever banished. 

Scott, the genial and light hearted Walter, three months 
older than Montgomery, is at his happy Scottish home in 
George's S^quare, Edinburgh. We shall find him in his 
&vorite "den," — a small room in his fiither's house, already 
an old curiosity shop, where Roman coins, a Lochabar axe, 
and quaint-looking books, reveal the leanings of his mind ; 
or, perhaps, he is climbing Arthur^s Seat and Salisbury 
Crags, or strolling over Flodden or Chevy Chase, or listen- 
ing to the stirring stories of the old Highland Chie& of 
'45 ; hoarding up in the capacious storehouse of his memory 
that multifarious material which he afterwards wrought, 
with such marvellous skill, into the literary history of 
England. 

Lamb is in the India House, and Rogers is perfecting 
himself in all the accomplishments of the age ; at work also 
on the ^Pleasures of Memory," surrounded by wealth 
which does not enervate him, — both Londoners and loving 
London, and thinking, with Madame De Stael, that there 
is " no scene equal to the high tide of existence in the 
heart of a populous city." 

This period was characterized by the subsidence of that 
wave of renovated religious feeling which rolled over Eng- 
land and America a century ago, known in the hii^tory of 
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the ohnnih u the "Qreit'AwilEeidD^** nd bj Abi 

in of that tide of PVendi infidelity nd bold ^ 
of all sacred things, which preceded, ud in ft Maw 
the French Berolntion and ita attendant hcnon. 

The effeotfl of that amkadog had not, Indfled, pMNcI 
away with the death of the remariable tan -wbA rtpm- 
■ented it. An imprared tone of morala, « mon Mt^iual 
cast ofidetT, a deeper aetue of aoooontaUtt^ ftr tha monl 
erila of the worid, oat of wMdi iwned the irfbiiiuUiOij 
ingtitntionB and miadonary mterpriaes of oar di^, -wtn Hi 
more obvious finita; and both the ohonh and Ab mitkm 
were better prepared to grapple with the htmgrj damiMnaf 
and the fiuiatic free-thinldng which broke out all over 
England, as well as to recognixe what the true qirit of 
progresfl sometimea too passionately demanded. 

The political tragedies which were enacted, the tnml&ig 
down of hoary institntions, the hurried tread of erent^ the 
strange and remstiess entrance of the Kiqxilecniia element 
into the politics of Eoropo, the boiling and seething of 
fiery political exdtements and fiercely debated reftmnatoiy 
schemes, the mighty conflicts between tmtha and enon^ 
mistalcen eesl and a wise conserratism whidi atiired the 
great heart of Christendom, nndonbtedly had modi to do 
with fijrming the literary men who adorned the early 
part of the present centnry, though we may not be abl* 
distmctly to trace dther in them or their worlu the stormy 
elements which rocked thcur cradles, swept over their boy- 
hood, and shaped thdr lives. 

In poetry new forms and schools began to appear. 
While the essence of poetry is the same through the agea^ 
its ezpreaaion varies with the sinuonties of the Umee^ as 
the banks and bed of a river change the expression of its 
waters ; now shallow, and now turbid ; now idly dallyipg 
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with the lilies among the sedges ; now roaring defiance at its 
rocky barriers ; now rolling wth deep and majestic sweep, 
beautiful and resistless in its strength. 

Every epoch is inaugurated by its poets. The old age 
of an era has little to offer the poet ; its worth has been 
embalmed and its heroisms sung ; its withered vigor and 
worn habits may, indeed, give point to an epigram or adorn 
a tale, bnt little is left to kindle inspiration, and much to 
smoulder it : while a new era, through a thousand open- 
ings, as the brazen throats of a volcano herald the upheav- 
ing within, quickens with its hot breath the intellectual 
insights and creative powers of genius. 

Emancipation from old conventionalities opens the door 
to a more natural and independent inward life. The poet, 
feeling himself less amenable to prescribed models, dares to 
follow his unfettered impulses, and work out, for and by 
himseli^ his own ideals of poetic excellence. New fonns of 
society beget more liberal views, a nearer approach to the 
true vitalities of life, and a clearer view of what is genuine 
and permanent from what is artificial and transitory. New 
ways are indeed not easy ways. Critics, bom of the past, 
solemnly and scornfully protest. 

" Cold approbation gives the lingering bays ; 
For those who durst not censure, scarce can praise." 

The world is slow to forgive originalities ; while the pub- 
lic, cautious yet over curious, " ask for more." 
Happy he, who, 

" though the world has done its worst 
To put him out by discords most unkind," 

bravely and patiently works on ; strong in inward might, 

5 
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fervent with spiritual urgency ; the Btornu of md oonfb- 
sion neither shaking his purpose nor blinding his vision. 



" For, Bceing thus the conne of tJungB mtist mn, 
Ho looks thereon not ttrange, bat as fbradone. 
• • « • He k)ok8 thereon, 
As from the shore of Peace, with onwet eje| 
And bears no foitore in Lnpetj.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

BBTTLEMEMT AT SHEFFIELD — NATIONAL DISQUIET — POLITICAL BTMK 
— OALES'S DEPARTURE — ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ISIS — INVOCA- 
CATION TO THE IRIS — POSITION AS EDITOR. 

Montgomery's stay in London did not last beyond a 
year. His clerkship at Harrison's afforded him a comfort- 
able living, and happily prevented his bringing away any 
of the sorry experiences, which talent dogged by poverty 
often encountered in the by-ways of that great metropolis. 

Disappointments he indeed had, but those only which 
chasten, without seriously depressing ; serving to bring men 
to a juster estimate of themselves, and directing them to 
that toil without which the brightest abilities are vainly 
given. 

Self help is better than patronage: so Montgomery 
thought, as he turned his back on London, in the month 
of March, and took a stage-coach lumbering to Wath, in 
every respect, we doubt not, a wiser man. Having suf- 
fered none of the hardships of poverty, so, also, he had 
lapsed into none of the corrupting seductions of city life. 
His shyness of society, and the reflective cast of his mind, 
while they might have sometimes hindered his introduction 
to scenes and places favorable to intellectual quickening, 
helped to preserve that purity of moral principle which 
was the beauty and excellency of his character. 
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His old master on the bsnlu of the DMint oor^il^ ml; 
corned him back, and he resomod his old port *t tba UtA, 
in his comitiog-room, to look ont for a more fintmiBte tnni 
to his afikita. Nor vas he long vaiting. 

Collecting accounts one da; at Great Hoogfaton, Mont- 
gomery took np a nevspaper and read the following adnv- 
tiserocnt : " Wanted, in a connting<honae in Sheffldd, a 
clerk. None need wpplj but snch a* hare been naed to 
book-keeping, and can produce tmdeniable teadmonlala of 
character. Tcnnfl and specimens of writing to be lelk with 
the printer." 

The 7oang man, now jnst twenty-one, lecogiuied tlM 
mtnation as one wliich he could suitably fill, and inmifr 
diately despatched a letter to the advertiser, o&bring Idg 
services, and solieiting an interview. The result was a virit 
to Sheffield and his engaging the place. 

Joseph Gaies, his new employer, was printer, bookBel]a>, 
and auctioneer, — atriod of vocations not onusoal at that 
time ; and, in addition, editor of the SA^ffUid Jteffitter, a 
respectable weekly of some note in its day. ' 

On the second of April, 1702, the young man oame to 
his new lodgings in Mr. Galea's family at the Hartshead, 
where the handsome and commodious shop of his maBler 
wns one of the most cons|HcuOQS buildings on the street; 
while its shelves, lined with books, must have seemed to 
the hungry yoong clerk an inexhaustible anpply of dai^ 
food. 

Sheffield then was not the Sheffield of the present. Ita 
iasliionablo promenade, — " I^adies' Walk," — b now only s 
shabby street, with scarce a vestige of its past gentility. 
Instead of throe or four churches, clinrches and chapels, a 
score or more, testify to its modem growth. Its &noiii 
cutlery has altered in quantity rather than quality, ^ving 
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it only wider fiune ; while the tall chimneys of ita great 
steam engines are monuments of its capital and labor, 
enriching the rich, and pouring comfort into the lap of 
honest industry. 

Mr. Gales's &mily, in the bosom of which Montgomery 
was soon domesticated, consisted of a wife and three chil- 
dren. His &ther, mother, and three sisters, resided in the 
pleasant village of Eckington, six miles south of Sheffield, 
— a delightful summer walk, amid the choice beauties of 
Englbh rural scenery. 

Mrs. Gales was herself a woman of literary tastes, oc- 
casionally contributing to the columns of her husband's 
paper, and the author of a novel in three volumes, of 
how much local celebrity we do not know. 

Thus was Montgomery surrounded by influences agree- 
able to his tastes, taid £ivorable to his mental improvement. 

The author of the English Garden lived a few miles 
off, at the Ashton rectory ; and though a " real living poet, 
who had published a volume," was a sight much coveted 
by our poet, he never happened to have met with Mason. 
Who first gratified this natural curiosity we do not find, 
for it was possibly when curiosity was somewhat abated 
of its youthful glow. 

But if not a poet, a living poem crossed his path, — the 
ragged proof sheets of the Pleasures of Memory from 
the pocket of a compositor, newly arrived from a London 
office, where it had been printed. It bore no author's 
name, and all the printer could reveal of its paternity 
was that one *^ Parson Harrison" was supposed to be the 
writer. 

It shortly appeared with Rogers's name, and was received 
with kindly courtesy in the literary circles of England. 

Perhaps we cannot better introduce our readers into the 
5* 
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Stirring scenes which marked the time of Montgooier^ 
engagement with Mr. Gales, than by a retrospectiye glance 
at them, given in his own words. 

^^I came to Sheffield in the spring of 179S, a •traogor 
and friendless, without any prospect or intention of making 
a long residence in it, much less of advandng myself either 
by industry or talents, to a situation that ahonld give ma 
the opportunity of doing much evil or good, as I wif^t act 
with indiscretion or temperance. The whole nation, at that 
time, was dbturbed from its propriety by the example and 
influence of revolutionized France ; nor was there a difr- 
trict in the kingdom more agitated by the passions and 
prejudices of the day than this. The people of Sheflteld, 
in whatever contempt they may have been held by 
those ignorant of their character, were then, as they 
now are, a reading and thinking people. According to 
the knowledge wbicli they had, therefore, they judged 
for themselves on the questions of reform in parliament, 
liberty of speech and of the press:, the rights of man, and 
other problems, concerning which the wisest and best of 
men have been divided, and never more so than at the 
period mentioned, when the decision either way was not 
to be merely speculative but practical, and to affect per- 
manently the condition of all classes in the realm, from 
the monarch to the pauper, — so deep, comprehensive, and 
prospective was the view taken by everybody on the issue 
of the controversy. 

"The two parties in Sheffield, as elsewhere, arranged 
themselves on the contrary extremes ; some being for ever- 
tliing old, the rest for everything that was new. There 
was no moderation on either side ; each had a little of the 
truth, while the main body of it lay between : yet it was 
not for this they were contending (like the Trojans and 
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Greeks for the body of Patroclus), but for those few dissev- 
ered limbs which they already possessed. 

"It was at the 'height of this great argument' that I was 
led into the thickest of the conflict, though, happily for 
myself under no obligation to take an active share in it. 
With all the enthusiasm of youth, — for I had not then 
arrived at what are called years of discretion, — I entered 
into the feelings of those who avowed themselves the 
friends of freedom, justice, and humanity. Those with 
whom I was immediately connected verily were such ; and 
had all the reformers of that day been generous, upright, 
and disinterested, like the noble minded proprietor of the 
Sheffield Register the cause which they espoused would 
never have been disgraced, and might have prevailed, even 
at that time, since there could have been nothing to fear, 
but everything to hope, from patriotic measures supported 
by patriotic men. 

" Though with every pulse of my heart beating in favor 
of the popular doctrines, my retired and religious educa- 
tion had laid restraints upon my conscience, — I may say 
so fearlessly, — which long kept me back from personally 
engaging in the civil war of words, then raging through 
the neighborhood, beyond an occasional rhyme, paragraph, 
or essay, written rather to show off my literary than polit- 
ical qualifications. Ignorant of myself, and inexperienced 
in the world, I nevertheless was preserved from joining 
myself to any of the political societies until they were 
broken np in 1794, when I confess I did associate with 
the remnant of one, for a purpose which I shall never be 
ashamed to avow, — to support the families of some of the 
accused leaders who were detained prisoners in London, 
under the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and were 
finally discharged without having been brought to tnal.'' 
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Mr. Gales, it is Been, affiliated with the popokr pirtj. 
lib sympathies were strongly aroused finr the ""^fTT 
French, in their strivings for an ideal fireedom flfiiiiMul 
not then to be realized; for national selfgOYenmieBi oaii 
only be attdned by a selfgovemed people^ He was 
consequently opposed to the war which PHt was deter- 
mined to wage with France and the Revoliitioii, in pre- 
paration for which recruiting agents were in every town 
enlisting men for the service. A third element of poBtieel 
agitation consisted in the advantage taken of the time to 
urge parliamentary reform, — a fuller representation of the 
people in the national counsels, — which, indeed, was BO 
new feature in the politics of tlie country, Pitt having elo- 
quently advocated it several years before. French soo- 
cesscs, not yet excesses, had given new significance to 
the question, and brought it before the people with all 
the fresh possibilities of the times, whose clamorous and 
ill-advised advocacy alarmed the Crown, and intimidated 
some of its staunchcst friends. 

In Sheffield, a popular demonstration, in the shape of a 
public dinner at the Tontine, in celebration of the revo- 
lution of 1688, was an offset to the quartering of two 
hundred cavalry in the town, and the drumming up of re- 
cruits on the part of the government. The war prospects 
cast a general gloom over the country, not only becaose 
its avowed objects were not generally sympathized with, 
but on account of the strain and distress which war nata- 
rally brings upon the industry and commerce of a country 
like that of England, in need of so great a foreign market 
for her goods. 

The Sheffield Register was an earnest and able, if not 
always a prudent sheet, and its large subscription list 
attests its popularity, having reached, we are told, two 
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thonsand and twenty-five names, a notable number in those 
days. 

Its colomns were opened to our aspiring author, a temp- 
tation certainly not to be resisted, and various articles, — 
stories, squibs, satires and sonnets, — from time to time ap- 
peared, all having reference to the times, and whatever 
their pertinence then, possessing no merit to perpetuate 
them beyond their generation. These, he afterwards 
mourned over as "youthful follies," — an indication of the 
searching self-scrutiny of a sincere Christixm ; perhaps they 
were, more justly, only the early fall of unripe fruit for 
the better perfecting of that which remained. 

A royal proclamation having been issued for a public fiist 
on February 4, 1794, the Sheffield "patriots" gave to the 
occasion their own drift, and assembled in large numbers 
in an open field : their prayers, speeches, and resolutions, 
of questionable prudence perhaps, and little more, seen 
through jealous and excited feeling, were twisted into 
constructive treason by the government officials, and some 
of the prominent actors figured in the state-trials of that 
day. Montgomery furnished the hymn, which has more 
politics than poetry. What smattering of sedition it has 
the reader may judge : 

'^ Oh God of Hosts, thine ear incline, 
Regcird our prayers, our cause be thine ; 
When orphans cry, when babes complain. 
When widows weep, can'st Thou refrain ? 

Now red and terrible, thine hand ; 

Scourges with war our guilty land ; 
Europe thy flaming vengeance feels, 
And from her deep foundations reels. 
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Ilcr TvreitB Ueed like nughtj tcum; 
Her towcn are aahes, gravei ber plainf; 
Slaughter her groaning ralliei fiUf| 
And reeking carnage meUs her hiDSi 

Oh Thou, whoie awM ivord can hind 
The roaring waTCs, the rapng windy 
Mad tyrants tame, break down the U^ 
^Vhose hanghty fiireheads beat the Aj, 

Make bare thine arm, great King of king^l 
That arm alone salvation brings; — 
That wonder>working ann, which brake 
From Israel's neck the Egjrptian'f joka. 

Burst every dungeon, every chain, 
Give injured slaves their rights again : 
Let truth prevail^ let discord cease, 
Speak — and the world shall smile in peace.* 

Men bad already been arrested and sentenced on chargoi 
of sedition and libel ; and that there were men, who, taking 
advantage of the general fermentation, delighted to spread 
terror by infimious rumours, and even seriously plotted 
ag^nst the existing government of the realm, there caa 
be no doubt ; but many a trial and subsequent pardon t>f 
the criminal prove that ^^contsructive treason^ was easDy 
framed, and that generous sympathies, equivoeallj ex- 
pressed perhaps, was the head and front of the offending. 
In the £ice of fourteen years transportation, the times maj 
have well been deemed perilous, and notoriety was easily 
gained upon very small capital. 

In April, an excited meeting was held at Castle Hill, 
where the speakers, more vehement than discreet, gave 
occasion for other arrests. Mr. Gales fell under suspicions, 
and in times when to bo suspected was to be endangered. 
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rather than run the risk of Old Bailey or Botany Bay, his 
friends counselled flight. He was sought, but could not 
be found. And on the following week his valedictory ap- 
peared in the columns of the Register. 

" Could my imprisonment," adds the fugitive editor, " or 
even death, serve the cause which I have espoused — the 
cause of liberty, peace, and justice — it would be cowardice 
to fly from it ; but convinced that ruining my &mily and 
distressing my friends, by risking either, would only gratify 
the ignorant and malignant, I shall seek that livelihood in 
another land which I cannot possibly obtain in this. To bo 
accused is now to be ffuUty; and however conscious I may 
be of having neither done, said, or written anything that 
militates against peace, order, and good government, yet 
when I am told that witnesses are suborned to swear me 
guilty of treasonable and seditious practices, it becomes 
prudent to avoid such dark assassins, and to leave to the 
informers and their employers^ the mortification of know- 
ing that, however deep their villainy was planned, it has 
been unsuccessful." 

With this the Register closed its career, after an ex« 
istence of eight years. Mr. Gales's property was attached, 
and bankruptcy and ruin stared him in the &ce. He fled 
to the Continent, and was soon followed by his young 
fiimily. Crosses tracked him. Afler severe hardships and 
privations, he came to this country, and established the 
Raleigh Register. Industry and talent met their due 
reward. " Gales and Seaton," the long, widely-known, and 
able publishers of the National Intelligencer^ in Washing- 
ton, are branches of this parent stock, the first his eldest 
son, and the other the husband of one of his daughters. 
So has our country been enriched by protection vouchsafed 
to exibd worth. 
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Montgomery again finind lumaelf adrift. Ha Midd m 
pleasant home rudely broken up ; fiur proapec U anddenly 
blasted; a stricken wi& forsaking the dear and ddightfid 
intimacies of youth ; children driven to povertj. Tlie ciide 
which had embraced him in ita genial hoqtitatttiea^ and the 
generous man who had taken him to hia boaom, ware avrapl 
away and himself left, a fragment of the wieek. Keenly 
must he have felt the distresaea of hia friflndi» and hasnij 
did he stand by the ftUen fionily, with ready sjinpathy 
and timely succor. But in this new em eiganey, what waa 
he to do? Start a new paper upon the old pmrni a e a? 
This was suggested. A more serioua qoeatioii, wkmm 
was the capital to begin with? A gentleman, till then 
almost unknown to the young man, offered to advanee 
the money and become a partner in the enterprise; — a 
proof that his stay at Sheffield had been long enough, 
short as it was, to inspire men with confidonce in lua abili- 
ties and integrity, and to determine in some measure the 
sources of his own strength. 

The last issue of the Register contained the proapectna 
of the new editors, and their sheet was looked for with 
more than ordinary interest on the following week. 

On the 4th of July, 1794, appeared the first number of 
the UrU^ wearing the conciliatory head-piece :-t 

^ Ours are the plans of fair, delightful Peace, 
Un warped by party rage, to live Hke Brothera." 

The poet's comer of its predecessor had been styled ^Tlie 
Repository of Genius." This interesting locality in the 
Iria was dubbed " Comptuat, or the Bower of the Muses,'* 
the conceited and imintelligible title being an anagram 
formed from the initial letters of the names of the Muses. 
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Barbara Horle, afterwards Mrs. Hofland, first occupied 
this Bower in an invocation to the Iria^ expressive of its 
principles. 

^ Oh say, art thou the bright-eyed maLd, 
Satuniia*8 messenger confest ? 
Does sacred truth thy mind pervade, 
And love celestial warm thy breast ? 

Com'st thou with covenanted bow, 

Blest signature of heavenly peace, 
To lay the wars of faction low. 

And bid the wars of discord cease ; 

The various forms of good intent, 

In one pure social league to bind. 
By prudence taught, through virtue bent, 

To reconcile the public mind ? 

Are these thy aims ? bright vision, hail 1 
^fidst Freedom's clouded atmosphere, 

No storms thy genius shall assail. 
Nor latent mischiefs hover near. 

Fair be thy form, and gay thine hue, 

In learning's Tyrian lustre drest. 
Grounded on truth's celestial blue, 

Tinged from the Muses' yellow vest 

Far may thy glowing beauties shine, 

And glad success secure thy beam, 
While reason mild and peace divine 

Boll o'er the earth their lucid stream." 

Its political platform is more fully disclosed in the foUow- 
editorial : — 

" We beg leave to assure the public," says the maiden ad- 
dress of the new firm, ** that every endeavor will bo used to 

6 
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vender it worthy of their patronage ; and if a carefiil aeleotion 
of the earliest intelligence can recommend it to their &Yor, 
they doubt not of its being honored with a liberal aapport. 
They profess themselves desirous to avoid, in this piiblica^ 
tion, the influence ot parijf spiriL Like other men, thej 
have their own political opmiona and attadmMOta; and 
they have no scmple to declare themsdyes JHetub to tlie 
cause of Peace and Reform, however the declan&m mmy 
be likely to expose them in the pres^it times of aiarm to 
obnoxious epithets and unjust and ungenerous reproaches. 
But while they acknowledge themselves unconvinoed of 
the necessity or expediency of the present war, and filly 
persuaded that a melioration of the state of the representa- 
tive body is intimately connected with the true interests of 
the nation, they declare their firm attachment to the Con- 
stitution of its Government^ as administered by king, lords, 
and commons ; and they scorn the imputations which would 
represent every Reformer as a Jacobin, and every advocate 
for peace as an enemy to his king and country. They pity 
those persons, whatever their principles may be, who, in 
trying to defend them, have recourse to the mean acts of 
\'ilifying and abusing their opponents; and they proclaim 
their own firm purpose to avoid descending to the littleness 
of iKjrsonal controversy, or to recriminations unworthy alike 
of Britons, of Christians, or of men. It is their wish, on 
the contrary, to cherish, as £ur as they are able, a good 
opinion of those who differ from them ; to allow the weight 
of their arguments, where they really deserve consideration; 
to place them in the most favorable view ; and to give their 
readers a fair opportunity of forming an impartial judgment 
by a compaiison of the best rertiarks which can be made on 
all sides. At the same time, they declare it is not their 
intention to enter themselves as paities on the ix>litical 
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field. For though they shall think it their duty to state 
the reasonings on both sides of public and interesting 
questions, they do not conceive it to be at all the proper 
business of the editor of a newspaper to present his readers 
with his own political opinions ; and whatever theirs may 
at any time be, it is too much their wish to live in peace 
and charity with all men, to feel disposed to come forward 
as angry zealots or violent partizans. Their utmost am- 
bition will be gratified if they shall be able to recommend 
this paper to the public notice as an authentic, impartial, 
and early record of the sentiments of others on those great 
political topics which now agitato the world, and of those 
interesting events which almost every day now furnishes, 
and which but mark out the present era to the peculiar 
attention of the politician, the liistorian, and the philoso- 
pher." 

A manly, modest and prudent stand for the youthful 
editor, having wisely improved upon the more demonstra- 
tive attitude of his predecessor. In some resi)ects a 
remarkable stand, when we consider his friendship for the 
Gales, the fer>'or of his first political associations, and the 
natural tendency of the young to espouse all the issues of a 
party, right or wrong, in which friends have perilled their 
fortunes. Without changing his real position, he only tries 
to distinguish between the sour fermentation and the true 
leaven, assured that candor and discretion in the pursuit of 
truth afford the clearest light with which to discern it. 

The sudden change from a subordinate to a leader must 
have surprised the young man, and surprised as well as 
gratified his Fulneck friends. 

He thus playfully speaks of himself and the new paper in 
a letter to a friend : " You were no doubt astonished when 
you first saw my name annexed to the*ir^, and perhaps 
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Still more, when yoa observed the huiniliatiiig flhtmoiB 
between the cnnQtng^ trembUng^ gouJty pftoe ci .aar 
party-colored messenger of the gods, sod the noUep Una 
and manly gait of the late lamented Jtegistar. I cannot 
expect that the Iris will ever meet with, nor, in nqr 
opinion deserve, the liberal patronage wludi mpported the 
late Begiater. But as fiur as my humble ■bilhini om 
entertiun and instruct my fellow CTeatures, I am'detenmiied 
to exert them to the utmost of my power ; and as I emioi 
but expect my efforts. will meet with at least aa mnoh 
encouragement as they merit, I shall judge of their d^aerti 
by that encoaragement ; and if I fiul to pleasOi I wiU ohaer* 
fully resign and melt into obscurity.** . 



CHAPTER V. 



Mo?fTGO»£RY is re-homed, and his stay at Sheffield has 
every proajtect of permanency and success. While lie occu- 
pies the printing office, Mr. Galea's three sisters have come 
from Eckington and taken the bookstore : like a beloved 
brother lie is received into their household, and llie new 
establUhmcnt at the Hartshead is bustling with youthiiil 
euterprize. 

Our friend had trenched himself in a position not likely 
to prove dangerous, while it was one of sufficient responu- 
bility and labor to call forth his best cfibrts and indte to 
vigorous self improvement. 

What little things may sometimes cloud our sky and 
bring OS into unlocked for straits, he will himself tells us. 

" Little more than a month after I had become connected 
with the newspaper, I was one day called into the book- 
seller's shop, where business orders were received. There I 
found a poor-looking elderly man, whom I recollected to 
have seen in the street a little while before, when I was 
attracted both by his grotesque appearance, and his comical 
address, as a ballad-monger. He stood with a bundle of 
pamphlets in his hand, crying out in a peculiar tone, * Here 
you have twelve songs for a penny.' Then be reca|ntulated 
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at length the title of efush, thus: 'The lint woog in tlie 
book i8' — so and so; Hheseoond ooDgiii thebook* — so 
and so ; ^ the tliird song' — so and bo ; and oo he went * so 
and so ' to the end of the catalogue. He now oilbred me 
the specimen of an article in his line, and aaked what he 
most pay for sixqoireaof the same? I immediately wpBcd 
that I did not deal in inch commoditiea» lunrbig better 
employment for my preflsea ; he moat therefore apply elee^ 
where (I believe I named a place where he iid|^ he 
served). ^ But,' he rq)oined, like one who had ■» 
ledge of the terms used by printers, ' you have tki$i 
in your office.' ^ That is more than I know,' waa my 
Taking up the printed Ieaf| I perceived that it cnntrined 
two copies of verses, with each of which I had been long 
&miliar, but had never seen them coupled in that shape 
before ; at the top of the page was the impresdon of a 
wood-cut [Liberty and the British Lion], which I recog- 
nized as having figured in the frontispiece of an eixtinet 
periodical, issued by my predecessor, and entitled the 
Patriot. The paper also, of which a large stock had 
devolved to me, was of a particular kind, being the material 
of certain forms for the registration of freeholds, under a 
still-bom act of parliament, printed on one dde only, and 
which had been sold for waste. On discovering this, I 
went up into the office, and asked when and for whom aooh 
things as I held in kny hand had been printed, as I had no 
knowledge of the job ? ^ Oh, Sir,' said the foreman, * they 
were set up ever so long ago by Jack [Mr. Gales's appren- 
tice], for himself^ and to give away to his companions; 
and the matter is now standing in the types, just as it 
was when you bought the stock in the office.' * Indeed I» 
I exclaimed ; ^ but how came the ballad-seller, who was 
bawling out Ids twelve songs for a penny the other day, to 
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have a copy ? ' In explanation of this, he stated, that ho 
had formerly known him, when he himself was an appren- 
tice in an office in Derby, from w^hich such wares were 
supplied to hawkers. Hearing his voice in the street, he 
had called him in for old-acquaintance sake, and, in the 
course of talking about trade, had shown him an impression 
of Jack's songs, by which he thought his old acquaintance 
might make a few pence in his strange way. ^ Well then,' 
said I, *' let the poor fellow have what he wants, if it will do 
him any good ; but what does he mean by six quires f ' 
^Not quires of whole sheets, but six times twenty-four 
copies of this size,' was the information I received on this 
new branch of literature. I then went down stairs and told 
my customer that he might have the quantity he wanted 
for eighteen pence, which would barely be the expense of 
the paper and working off. He was content ; the order 
was executed, the parcel delivered by myself into his hand, 
and honestly paid for by him. I have oflcn said, when I 
have had occasion to tell this adventure of my romantic 
youth (for adventure it was, and no evcry-day one, as the 
issue proved), that if ever in my life I did an act which was 
neither good nor bad, or, if either, rather good than bad, it 
was this. 

"Two months afterwards, one of the town constables 
waited upon me, and very civilly requested that I would 
call upon him at his residence in the adjacent street. Ac- 
cordingly I went thither, and asked for what he wanted to 
see me. He then produced a magistrate's warrant, charg- 
ing me with having, on the 16th day of August preceding, 
printed and published a certain seditious libel respecting the 
war then raging between his Majesty and the French Gov- 
ernment, entitled *A patriotic song, by a clergyman of 
Belfiist.' I was quite puzzled to comprehend what pro- 
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dacUon from my pras this diaige alhided to^ Mt tte 
remotest idea of the ballad-fleDar ooouniiig to, AM afli fhe 
moment.'' 

A copy of the song was then thown Um, nUeh ko 
instantly reoognized as the same, add miwitCiii^ from Ua 
office, certainly not with any intentioii of zaUng a poBtJcal 
breeze. 

It was in vun that Montgom e ry ezpbiiiaci the eboam- 
stanccs of the case, or tried to show that it ooiald hot be 
a libel npon the existing war, inasmuch as it was pnUUiad 
long before hostilities between France and Wnghnd began;' 
it having been composed for an anmrersaiy oeUbntte of 
the destruction of the Bastile, and referring soMy to fho 
invasion of France by the Austrian and Froarian aimiea 
under the Duke of Brunswick, in July, 1702. 

As the matter took a serious turn, a specimen of the 
song, with its libellous verse, may interest those oorions to 
inspect the "mingled yam" in our web of life. 

" While tyranny marsbals its minions aroand, 
And bids its fierce legions advance, 
Fmr Freedom 1 the hopes of thy sons to confbond, 
And restore his old empire in France,— 

What friend among men to the rights of mMilrimly' 

But is fired with resentment to see 
The satraps of pride and oppression conibmed 

To prevent a great land being free ? 

Europe's fiite on the contest's decision depends; 

Most important its issue will be, 
For should France be subdued, Europe's liberty ends,— 

If she triumphs, the world will be free." 

The last was the sinning stanza, bristling with treason 
against the nation. 
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XJnexpectedly Montgomery finds himself in the clatchcs 
of the law, and arraigned before the Sheffield Sessions, 
charged with printing and publishing a false and scanda- 
lous libel upon the present just and necessary war. Plead- 
ing "Not Guilty" to the indictment, bail was given, and 
the case laid over to the Doncaster Sessions, a few months 
later. Meanwhile, through the columns of the Iria^ he 
begged his friends to suspend their verdict, avowing hia 
willingness to trust his cause to the justice and intelligence 
of a British jury. 

In January, 1795, the Doncaster Sessions came around. 
The case was argued with no inconsiderable ability and 
bitterness. The absurdity of seeking to ground a guilty 
intention upon an act so simple and natural was strongly 
set forth by the defendant's counsel. 

" Did his client foresee, or could any man in his senses 
ever dream of the mighty injury that was charged in the 
indictment, as intended to have been done by the publi- 
cation of six quires of a song, printed long before the pres- 
ent war was ever thought of? My client was applied to 
by this Jordan, to print six quires of these songs, which ho 
agreed to print for eighteen pence I Eighteen pence I six 
pennyworth of paper, six pcnnjrworth of printing, and six 
pennyworth of profit I Good God 1 Will any man be- 
lieve, in times like the present, when prosecutions are so 
frequent, and the punishment for libels so severe, that a 
man not out of his senses, would run his neck into such 
a noose for sixpence I — would hazard his liberty by pub- 
lishing anything that he conceived might be tortured into 
sedition for such a pitiful reward! Surely no! Where 
then is the intention specified in the indictment ? " 

But in vain. 

The jurors found, that ^^ James Montgomery, printer, 
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being a wicked, nmlidotu, sedHioiUy and evil dhpoeed 
son, and well knowing the premises, but wiekedlj, mafi* 
ciously, and seditiously contriving, devising, and lntflncliii||f 
to stir up and excite discontent and sedidon among Us 
Majesty's subjects, and to alienate and withdraw the aflbo- 
tion, fidelity, and allegiance of his said ICiyeaty^ ani jo et a 
from his said Majesty; and unlawfully and wickedly to 
seduce and encourage his said Majesty's sabjeota to raaiai 
and oppose his said Migesty's goyemment, and the aaid 
war," &c.y brought in their verdict ^Goiltj.*' flea t enco 
was immediately passed, — three monthi^ impiiaoimient in 
the Castle of York, and the payment of a fine of twentj 
pounds. 

The next day he was taken to York, irith a modified 
estimate of the jury box, we may venture to say. His 
feelings upon the trying occasion are thus disclosed in the 
Iris : 

" My trial is now past. The issue is known. To a ver- 
dict of a jury of my countrymen it is my duty to bow 
M'ith the deepest reverence; to the sentence of the law 
it is equally my duty to submit with silent resignation* 
It will be time enough to murmur and repine, when I ami 
conscious of having merited punishment for real transgres- 
sions. The verdict of a jury may pronounce an innooent 
person * Guilty ;' but it will be remembered that a verdict 
cannot make him * Guilty.' • • • • 

^^ To a generous and sympathising public, which has been 
so exceedingly interested in my behalf I owe a debt of 
gratitude which the future services of my whole life can 
never repay. I pledge myself never to relinquish the 
cause of liberty, justice, and humanity, whilst I possesa 
any powers of mind or body that can be advantageous to 
my country. 
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" I should, however, be unworthy of the name of a man, 
if I did not, on the present occasion, feci the weight of the 
blow levelled against me ; but I should be still more un- 
worthy of that character, were I to sink under it. I do 
feel, but I will not sink. Though all the world sliould fur- 
eake me, this consolation can never &il me, that the great 
Searcher of Hearts, whose eye watches over every atom of 
the universe, knows every secret intention of my soul : and 
when at the bar of eternal justice this cause shall again be 
tried, I do indulge the humble hope that hia approving 
voice shall confinn the verdict which I feel his finger has 
written upon my conscience. 

"Tliis hope shall bear me through my present misfor- 
tune; this hope shall illurainate the walls of my prison; 
shall cheer my silent solitude, and wing the melancholy 
hours with comfort. Weanwhile, the few months of my 
captivity shall not be unprofitably spent. The Iris shall 
be conduoted upon the same firm, independent, and impar- 
tial principles, which have secured to the editor so great a 
share of public patronage. Xot long shall I be separated 
from my friends; their remembrance would shorten a much 
longer confinement. Soon shall I return to the bosom of 
society, and oh, may I never deserve worse, but infinitely 
better, of my country, than I have hitherto done." 

The trial exdted more than ordinary interest ; the tem- 
perate policy of the Jri» and the personal worth of the 
editor were a priori evidence of hia innocence, offsetting 
the natural rashness of youth (for he had but just turned 
twenty-three), if rashness bad formed any part of the trans- 
action. 

His bosiness, newly, and of course not yet firmly, estab- 
lished, had need of his presence, so that his term at York 
was likely to be a serious drawback, if not altogether 
rainoofl to ita interests. 
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The eficct of oonfioement upon a otmstittttion ottorkllj 
deliuate occasioned grave spprehensons, and when to priit 
viuUsitudcs and thickening anxieties vas added the AMrgfi 
of crirat?, no wonder if hia coarage Altered, and he hecame 
attimcBthe prey ofdeepdepreaaion. The sympathy of the 
public and the kind offices of friendship broagfat their bell- 
ing; consdoufl int^rity bnoyed np the priaoder villi Urn 
strong supports, vhile his pen and bodts winged t&« Im> 
gnid hours of confinement, and made tliem a proitabla 
period of mental culture. 

" God, Truth, and Coosaence, are fbr yon, who then tan 
be agfun^t you ? " closed on address to him from a dehatii^ 
Bocifty of which he was a member; "your sentence is » 
eulogy, your prison is a palace." 

Of IiiH prison cmployincnls he docs not distinctly tell as; 
how little springs of enjoyment unsealed themselves all 
along by llio way, he i)lL'asaiit]y rucorda. 

"Tlic room which I occupied overlooked the Castle walla 
and gave me ample views of the adjacent country, then 
passing from the forlomncsa of winter to the first blooms of 
a promising spring. From my window I was d^ly io the 
habit of marking these, and dwelt with peculiar delight on 
the well-known walk by the river Ouse, where stood a long 
range of well-grown trees, beyond which, on the left, laj 
pasture fields that led towards a wooden windnuU, the 
motion and configuration of whose arms, as the body was 
turned about, east, west, nocth and south, to meet the wind 
from every point, proved the source of very humble, but 
very dear pleasure to one with whom it vms ever as a 
living thing, — the companion of his eye and the insj^rer 
of Ills thoughts, having more than once suggested grave 
meditations on the vanity of the world, and the fl^ht c^ 
time. 
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" Daring iach reveries, I oflciied purposed that my first 
ramble, od recovery of my freedom, should be down by 
that river, ander those trees, acrosa the fields beyond, and 
away to the windmill. And »o it came to pass. One fine 
morning, in tho middle of April, I was liberated. Imme- 
diately afterwards I sallied forth, and took ray walk in that 
direction, — from whence, with fiielings which none bnt an 
emancipated captive can fully understand, I looked back 
upon the castle walls, and to the window of that very 
chamber /rom which I had been accnstomcd to look Jbr- 
ioard, both with the eye and with hope, upon the ground 
which I was now treading, with a spring in my step as 
though the very «oH were clastic under my feet. While I 
was thus traveniing the ficldiS not with any a]iprebensioa 
of falling over the verge of the narrow footpath, but from 
mere wantonness of instinct, in the joy of liberty long 
wished tor, and, though late, come at tost, I rciUfiiUif 
diverged from the track, crossing it now to the riglit, then 
to the left, like a butterfly fluttering here and there, making 
a long course. and little way, just to prove my legs, that 
they were no longer under restraint, but might tread where 
and how they pleased ; and that I myself was in reality 
abroad again in the world, — not ga^ng at a section of 
landscape over stone walls that might not be scaled ; nor, 
when, in the castle yard, the ponderous gates, or the small 
wicket, happened to be opened to let in or let out visitors 
or captives, looking up tho street from a particular point 
which might not be passed. Now to some wise people 
this may appear very childish, even in such a stripling as 
I was then : but the feeling was pure and natural, and the 
expresdon innocent and graceful aa every unsophiaticated 
emotion and its spontaneous manifestation must be." 

On the I6th of April, the captive is free, " twenty pounds 
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oat of pocket, bendes all the Texation ud miserjr whttdi he 
had Buffered." The cost of the trial was nmety ponnda^ 
taxtj of wliich were liquidated by hia friends No Mnah of 
ahame is on his clieek, do atain upon hia name. He has 
only touched the cap which Bome of England*! tbtueeat, 
BODS liavo draiik to the very dregs. 

The following week the released editor greets u thnm^ 
the columns of the Irit, and Iiia cheerfiil tone Ula pl«MBrtlj 
on the ear. There b nothing of the whimpering poUtldBi, 
or a disposition to make caintal from his midbrtaiMB; nor 
is he provoked to abandon his temperate poliiiy hf aaj 
inc1i<n)nnt sense of wrong and injustice done him. 

"The generous BymiKithy of many, very many friends, 
the prevailing sentiment of tlie publio concerning my con- 
duct, find my misfortune, and the conscious approbation of 
my own heart rendered my confinement less irltaome, and 
£ir more agreeable than I could have expected. Aa I fytA. 
no reason to blush for its cause, I sliall never regret my 
impriitonmcut, I have no wish to comply of any tem- 
porary inconveniences or mortifications to which my late 
prosecution has exposed me : for even jaj enemies have 
triumphed loss over my Gill than I could have hoped from 
their former disposition towards me, while the generons 
indulgence and esteem, however Utile merited, of the 
humane and the virtuous, have mmt abundantly compen- 
aated for all my sufferings. One solicitude only remiuna, 
and while gratitude glows in my heart the solicitude will 
forever remain, that I may not prove myself unworthy of 
that share of public and private kindness which I have 
experienced in my prison, and which has met me on my 
return. 

*' My judgment may posiubly mislead me, but, while I 
huvo no other lum in the exercise of it than to arrive at 
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tmth^ I will not fear any consequences which may follow 
from pursuing the best dictates of my heart. I am not 
conscious of being influenced by any of those violent princi- 
ples which have been imputed to me : on the other hand, 
I detest the spirit of party wherever it appears. And, 
whilst I hope I can make reasonable allowances for the 
prejudices of others, I am determined never to sacrifice to 
those prejudices, on any side of any question, the indepen- 
dence of my own mind. Whatever some persons may say 
or think of me, no man is a firmer friend either to his king 
or his country than myself. But I look upon loyalty and 
patriotism to be best evinced by supporting such measures, 
and such only, as have a tendency to rectify abuses, and to 
establish the true honor and happiness of Britain on the 
solid basis of Justice, Peace, and Liberty." 

Moderation and manliness, however, did not save him 
from further annoyances. And nothing discloses more 
vividly the fermentation of public feeling, and the liability 
of a government to become the victim of its own suspicions 
and jealousy, than many of the prosecutions which took 
place at this time. 

An act passed Parliament in 1795, for " the safety and 
preservation of his Majesty's person and government 
against treasonable and seditious practices and attempts,'' 
which added fuel to political heats, and opened the way for 
fresh outrages upon the people. 

While this act, with one for " preventing seditious meet- 
ings," was passing through the House, the Iris spoke of 
them with regret, and what was more significant, printed 
them surrounded by a mourning border. 

During the winter of '95, the severity of the weather, the 
scarcity and deamess of food, together with the check to 
business imposed by the war, aggravated the national and 
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social (lisqnk't, anil added deeper Blmdcfl to the general 
gloom. It was iiiiloed one of tlioso strdtened periods of 
national life, wliicli legiaiaiion caunut liL'lp, Cuniitraiiied 
into a ncMssary but unpopular lineof jxilicy, beholding real 
nils tluit time alone can riglit, serious attempts lo chastisa 
thfi impatient ai>d qneruloiia tempera naturally begot by 
them, too often throw a govenunent on the mde of oeedleav- 
sevcritica and unjust retaliations, and divoi'ce it from tlid- 
confidDnce and good wiU of its subjects. 

A public disturbance took place in Sliefiield, between tlis 
military and tlie |>eDp1e, in the aet.'ount of which tlic Iria. 
was accused of using unseemly language, and its editor it 
again iu the dutches of the law. 

" In the warrant to apprehend me," he writ<^9 to a fiiend, 
" I was charged with tmving printed and ]>ubli8hcd ' a gross 
misrepresentation of all that ha|)pened ' on that &tal even- 
ing ; and further, that my account was ' /i/rty to stir up 
commotions among the jicople and disturb the peace of the 
town.' This charge, as ridicutous as false, lias been en- 
tirely dropped, and the whole lias been cut down into a 
miserable cliarge of a libel on tlic character of our redoubt- 
able military mafftstralet — without one syllablo about 
sedition, in the whole indictment. 

" It was both prudent and i>olitio in my adversaries to 
• drop f/ie most seriova part of this accusation ; for a friend 
of mine had been arrested and Ixiund over to Bamslcy 
Sessions for affirming in the public streets, and in the 
presence of the justices themselves, that the men ehot were 
murdered: — they did not think proper even (o /ir;^ a MK 
affainst him! Is there one word in my whole pan^nqih 
which conveys so severe a censure on the hero of that 
evening ? Xo ; ' but my fi'iend is a vender of stockings, 
and I a vender of newspapers : the prosecution la levelled 
t the Iria — they are deterroincd to crush it." 



I 
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With any such antecedent, no difficulty would be foaud 
ID convicting him, and James Montgomery is again aen- 
tenced to (rix months in the Castle of York; to pay a fine 
of thirty pounds to the king ; and to give security for his 
good behaviour for two years, — himself in a bond of two 
himdred pounds, and two Buretiee In fifty pounds each. 

Id consideration of the delicate state of his health, the 
judges recommend leniency of treatment and every indul- 
gence that can alleviate the necessary evils of iiis imprison- 
ment. But to York he again goes a;)ruon«r, — a uniqne 
mode of requiting good citizens, extremely awkward to 
respectability and virtue. 

His paper, of which he was then sole editor (Mr. N'aylor 
having withdrawn from tlie concern a few months before), 
was left in the hands of J. Pye Smith, who generously 
undertook its man^ement during his absence, 

"Be firm, cool, and moderate," counsels the imprisoned 
editor to liis friend ; " you can never sink into dullness, if I 
estimate your talents aright, but beware of being hurried 
away by generous indignation, imprudent zeal for truth, or 
the dread of censure from any party." 

To a friend he writes: — 

" Ere now you have read my trial, and know my fiite. 
Will yon (though our personal knowledge of each other 
is small) believe me capable of publishing a willful and ma- 
licious falsehood, which, immediately on its appearance, 
would subject me to all the vengeance of the law; and 
then, to support it and screen myself from justice, can you 
believe that I could corrupt and suborn persons of fair and 
honest character to come forward as perjured witnesses in 
my behalf? Unless you imagine this, I know, I feel your 
ojnnion. 

" My present ntoation here may be described in a few 
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words: the times are so floiirighing now, tta comporod with 
this lime last year, that, instead of about wxty dcblun 
confined in the Castle, the plac*> overflowa with doultia 
that number ; and other prisoners are in jiroportion. I 
cannot, on any terms, procure a room for myiwlf; but T 
hiivo the certain reversion of tlio first that becomes vaci 
I am therefore under the morlifj'ing neccsMty of taking 
my quarters among persons of far different appeanni 
from those vitli whom I have been aceustomed to nssor 
tnatc; but I must give the poor men their dne, — com* 
panions in misfortune, they really pay me the greatest 
respect, and show me every attention, and do for tub 
every service in their power. You will tliink iny lot & 
hard one ; but is there no consolation at hand ? Are not 
these gloomy walls an aayluni from the fury of peraeci^ 
tiona? At home, and when I am at liberty, it is evident 
I am never safe: here I am leeU secured! wliy then com- 
plain? My dear fiiend, the worst is over. Tlie torture 
of the trial, the journey hither, the liorror on entering 
this den of despair, but, above all, the lingering agony 
of suspense which has preyed upon my heart, and drained 
my spirits dry, is past. Tlic succeeding six months of my 
dreary confinement here cannot be more melancholy than 
the past six : to kiiorn the worst is fiir less terrible than to 
dread the worst. My paper warns me to drop my pen. 
Pray write with your usual freedom — my letters are not 
inapected. 

"Your mncere friend, 

" J. MOHTOOMKBT. 

"Joseph Aston, MaDcbcstcr." 



I 



CHAPTEE VI. 



RELtRQUISIIES 



A PKKP within priaoQ doora does not necessarily disclose 
bi^gard faces and remorseful consciences. Montgomery 
nnlocks York Castle, and gives us a glance at bis respec- 
table compeers: 

"In this building there are four well-behaved persona, 
who have lived In the most respectable circles, and seen 
better days; and also eight of the people called Qualcers, 
who are confined for refusing to pay tithes, though they 
never did nor ever would have resisted the seizure of 
their property to any amount the rapacious priest required. 
There are three venerable greyheaded men among them, 
and the others are very decent and sensible. One of the 
old Quakers is my principal and my best companion ; a 
very gay, shrewd, cheerful man, with a heart as honest and 
as tender as his &cc is clear and smiling. My time, on the 
whole, passes away in a smooth and easy manner. I em- 
ploy myself in reading, writing, walking, Ac., and never, on 
the whole, enjoyed better spirits in my life. My friends at 
Sheffield are become almost enthusiastic in my fitvor ; their 
number is greatly increased; my enemies are silent, and 
many of the most bitter have relented: I do not believe 
there are ten persons who will venture to say I have not 
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been moat cruelly and nnjiutly aibtued. Hj 1 
vhich I confess was and ia my greatest oame of o 
and anxiety, on account of ita intncaoy, and the oare ro- 
quired in its management, has hitherto gone on irith 
almost unprecedented Bmoothnesa and saooess. Hy heiltii, 
as I think I informed yoa before, has been very indiSennt. 
. . . What I am yet doomed to soSer from tt, QoA only 
knows I" 

Jamet Montgomery to Mr. J, P. SatitH. 

•■ToIfcOHtl^lIagrl.lnB 
"Mr DKAB Fbisnd, 

"My captivity now begins to decline down the hill, and 
I shall only have nine weeks to stay here on Tneaday next ; 
but I fuar I sliall not return immediately to Sheffield : the 
doctors hero say it will bo absolutely necessary for me to 
go then to Scarborough, for the benefit of sea-bathing and 
drinking, at least a fortnight. Of this I apprise yon thna 
early, that if I should bo obliged to go there, you may be 
prepared to indulge me with your kind and valuable Bei<- 
vices a few weeks longer tlian wo expected. . . . The 
management and arrangement of the IrU boa oontinned 
to afford mo much satisfaction. I shall tremble when I 
resume it with my own hands, lest its credit should Sdl 
with the resignation of its present editor. But tell that 
editor from me not to hack and hew Pitt quite so much 
in the London news, and to be particularly careful in the 
Sheffield news, not to insert any home occurrence without 
the most indubitable authority." 

" My time of confinement draws to a close," he writes 
ag;un, "but my sentence is a Cerberus with three heads — 
fine, imprisonment, and bail. Thus even when I leave this 
dreadful place, after ax. months' confincnment, and paying 
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till. !y 1 •mil ids, I am still to be indebted to two friends for 
the miserable privilege of being a prisoner at large two 
years longer ! I cannot think with patience on the sub- 
ject ; but I must submit ; and it is as well to do so with 
a good grace as with a bad one. I hope to be released on 
the 5th of July ; and in a fortnight afterwards shall prob- 
ably be once more in Sheffield. I wonder what evil star 
led me thither at first ! I propose to spend a fortnight at 
Scarboro'. Farewell; and may you enjoy health, peace, 
and every temporal prosperity in the bosom of your fiunily 
and among your friends, without ever being torn from 
them as I have been ! " 

The 5th of July set him free, and he thus descants of 
the sweets of freedom : 

James Montgomery to Joseph Astern. 

"Scarboro', July 10, 1796. 



"i^ 



Mr DEAB FRIESn), 

"On Tuesday last I was duly liberated from my long and 
cruel captivity, and the same evening arrived at this de- 
lightful place. A greater contrast can scarcely be imag- 
ined than the narrow circumference of a prison and the 
boundless immensity of the ocean. I am charmed with 
the romantic beauties of this place, and my only employ- 
ment here is to admire them — and to wish to leave them 
all, to return home as speedily as possible ; thus in no situ- 
ation of life have I ever met with unmixed happiness! 
But shadow relieves the glare of light ; the bitter corrects 
the sweet ; and solicitude softens the tone of bliss, which 
might otherwise transport a simple lad like me beyond the 
narrow limits of his reason. Part — I may say the great- 
est part — of the pleasure which I experienced on the day 
of my enlargement, arose from the solacing idea that you 
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and many other dear tnd afaaeot fiiends were than— par- 
haps at the very momflnt of 1117 rolMBO — oo^ jfUi ktiag 
mo in spirit, and welocHoiDg the oaptara on hifl iwiiiiiwitiiiiii 
from the tomb of deapcHidenOf. If yoa epjt^ed mj &■!• 
iDgs by eympathy, I also psrtioq»te <^ yov ■aMrtioMi hy 
the same pleasing emoti on of the aooL 

" To me the magntfiewioe of the ooeia and tke bvU 
grandeur of Uieae winding and motintatnoM ifcorei h* 
almost entirely new Bpeotaclee ; for thoo^ I WM bora m a 
sea^port, I have never had the oi^rtnoi^ of ooBtemplft- 
ting such sublime olgecta since I first oame to Eogfauid, at 
the age of five years. Though I am very week, «id cmbI^ 
overset, I for that very reason, as much aa for cmnooty, 
fotigue myself with rambling from morning till night. I 
have more than once endangered my neck, by climbing 
the precipices overshadowing the shore ; and it is not im> 
probable that I may yet make a fraction of my head or 
reduce my bones to decimals in some of my wanderings. 

"I hope to put the last touch to my novel here — per^ 
haps by conveying it to the fire ; if it should escape mar- 
tyrdom, — and really it is not worthy of that honor — I 
may perhaps find some opportunity of conveying it to yoa 
before I venture to print it for the benefit of trunkmakera 
and pastry cooks 1 I have some thought of puUiehii^, as 
an experiment, a collection of bagatelle* produced in York 
Castle, under the title of Prison Amueematta, hy P. P. 
Wbat think you? The readers of the Iru have not been 
disappomted in them. Will that milUonJieaded Hydra, the 
public, accept the sop and not worry the poor aatbor into 
the bargain ? " 

Of the literary achievements alluded to in this letter, the 
novel, one of his London stories rcrised, never came to 
light. Priaon AntiaemetUa made their appearance, in- 
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trodacing ns to tho Hcdoli 'which begniled the tedioosneas 
of his captivity. And if they have Dot the moral signifi- 
cance of Buoyan's Spider in Bedford Jail, or the delicious 
richness of the "herb of grace" in the vails of Fones- 
trclla, they show that the grim encloaurea of York Castle 
were not altogether barren of wayoide interests. 

What says the prisoner? Besides the Wag-tul and the 
Red-breast, 

" Lo ! my ftisking dog attends, 
The kindest of four-footed friends; 
Biim-full of giddincsa and mirth, 
Hg ia the prctticnt fool on earth. 
The it^c is twice a squirrera size. 
With short snub nose and big blaik eyes; 
A cloud of brown adoms his tail. 
That curb and serves him for a sail, 
The same deep auburn dyes his ears, 
That never were abridged by shears; 
White wlute around, Uko Lapland snows, 
TTis hair in soft profusion flows. 
A thousand antic tricks ho plays, 
And looks at once a thousand ways ; 
His wit, if he has any, lies 
Bomewherc between his t^l and eyes; 
Sooner the light those eyes will ful, 
^lan Billy cease to wag his talk 

A melancholy stag appears, 

With woftd look and flagging cara; 

A feeUe, lean, consumptive elf. 

The very picture of myself 1 

BlMted like me, by fortune's Irown ; 

Ijke me, twice hunted, licice run down. 

Still on bi« painful limbs are seen 

The acara where worrying dogs have been ; 



'Jhat consricnce is itsvW a li 
A\ liilc tlii> Iii>j)in-.s niv >avi-I1 
i><-l all liu>,-ikc UK' — I 'ill at 
Trn Uiousand (leatlis in ever 
I 'd rather sujhr than dt^erv. 

His feelingg, on resuming the edi 
portrayed in a letter to Mr. Aston : 

" My deak Friend, 

**The post that brings yon this lu 
convey to you a welcome paper messa 
of yours and mine, whom Tindiotii 
from his native country to seek an as 
Bome traoes of liberty may yet be 
have I repented my madness in not « 
though warmly invited ! But, in tn 
to America, and I believe I shall w 
till banished by imperious neoessily; 
moment may never arrive. I love I 
disadvantages, its cares, vexationi 
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again becoming the bntt of malico and the mark of envy. 
A public character is always on the pilloiy, exposed to the 
jeers and taunts, the rotten eggs and bridcbats of the mob 
of manliind, who are never so happy as vhcn they are 
making those whom they feel to be above them miserable. 
I love fiuue ; bat I cannot afford to pay the price at which 
it must be purchased. This luxury, like all the neceaaariea 
of life, is now so much advanced in price, that gold alone 
— not virtue, wit, or genius — can procure it. I have 
now determined to hazard the publication of my Prison 
Amusements, and raay probably add some other trifles." 

"I am divorced from politics," ho says again, "as I think 
yon yourself may perceive by the complexion of my news- 
paper for these several months past. I will never sacriHco 
my independence, nor will I join the hue and cry of any 
party. My principles are precisely the same as they al- 
ways have been wnce I could distinguish good and evil ; 
but I trust I nnderstand them better, and shall be enabled 
in fntnre to practice them with eqoal openness, but with 
more cironmspectiou than formerly." 

His object more than ever is to quit politics, whose party 
strifes and acrimonious spirit gave him, at times, exquisite 
pain. 

To mmntun, however, the nentrality of his paper, often 
called for fighting no less vigorous than that waged be- 
tween the fiicUons themselves. The plaint of Watts ho 
oonld, la tnttb, adopt — 

" Peace ii the Uemng that I seek 
How lorel J are its charmg I 
I am for peace ; but wlicn I speak, 
They all declare for anas. 
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New pMBonj idU Uieir mniU tngfigb. 

And keep thdr malice drong : 
'What ihall be done to cnrfa Oij njgo, 

O tbtni devDoiing bmgnal" 

A more congenial to[no happflj eonrted the &t«- of tlie 
Ir£», which, for a while, divided witJi politici the pnbUo 
mind of Sheffield. 

This wag the endowment and opaang of ft Otnaral Jh- 
firmary sronnd whose oomeFfltone ill partiea gnnmded 
their arms, aod yielded to the benefioent inflnenoea of the 
occasion. 

Tlie theatre gave it a benefit; an ejnlogne, written bf 
Montgomery, made earnest plea in behalf of the 

" friendly dome, 

For want a refuge, for disease a.hoow, 
Bidding the aprings of Consolation flow 
Through every chauiiel of diffumvo woe.* 

The interest of the yoong editor in the new uuUtntJMi 
introduced liim to the friendship of ono of the (uty &then, 
whose friendship it was a privilege and an advantage to 
enjoy. 

Agfun rings the tocun of parties; and thus write* 
Montgomery to his Maachester friend, Mr. Aston : — 

" Sheffldd, March fl, 11S& 
" Dkab Feibnb, 

"... I have been nearly crazed daring the last 
fortnight with the din of janmg politidans. The mania of 
Voluntary Contributions towards the promotion of this 
detestable war, haa seized npon the inhabitants of ^effield, 
as well OS in other loyal towns. There arc, however, some 
persons of the greatest wealth and conseqaenco here, who 
warmly oppose the measore, A kind of paper war&re hu 
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been carried on bf tween the two parties ; I have been 
employed by the championa on both sides of the question, 
and have not objected to print mles, advertisements, Ac, 
for either the one or the other. But determined, at all 
events, to preserve the independence of the Jru, I have 
peremptorily rejected overtures from both rides to insert 
essays and pan^raphs either for or agtunst the measure. 
This has exposed me to a great deal of censure and illiber- 
ality from the violent of both parties ; I have been alter- 
nately coaxed and threatened by each, but have hitherto 
infiexibly reristed their importunities and despised their 
menaces. Circumstances of this kind, however tranquil or 
moderate I may appear in public, wound me in private to 
the quick. I am too humble to despise the good opinion 
of the most insignificant of human beings, but I am too 
proud to pnrchase patron^e from the most exalted by 
meanness and servility. On calmly reviewing my conduct, 
I am perfectly satisfied with it on this occasion ; but the 
exertion of such a haughty spirit of independence has cost 
mo inconceivable agony of mind. When this ferment has 
snbrided, I believe I shall not have lost one well-wisher 
whose friendship was worth preserving," 

He would willingly have been silent on the snbject, 
but neutrality seemed at last out of the question. A 
gentleman of influence sent in a paragraph avouching the 
" general and very spirited support " given to the Volun- 
tary Snbscription, "equalled to the warmest wishes of its 
advocates," which be wished Montgomery to publish as hia 
own. The following week, another, on directly opporite 
ground, was handed in with a rimilar request, both of 
which were inserted in the Iris with a fearless disclaimer on 
the part of the editor, that neither contained an expression 
of hia own viewB, and that he would not give his adherioo 



t;it cs (it Ins (iwii coiiscicncc. 'J'lu'ii, it", ^ 
tlic ^\ill'l ot' ()]\o ]i;irty aii<l llic A\a\('S 
vrsscl in wliicli lir .-ukI liis foi'tuiu's ai-c 
AvrcckcMl u])ori Scylla, or cngultcHl in 
smile at destruction, and exclaim, with 
ity, * J teas not ftom, I have not livi 
I>emagogue or a Parasitel^'*^ 

The determined position of Montg 
and advocate the special policies of a 
cerely believed in them himself did at 
friend. The gentleman already allude 
the staunch little poet : patronage had 
not be bought with it ; and he unhesi 
friendly aids, rather than sacrifice hii 
independence. 

Tracing his steps by the light which 
him a year after his liberation reviati 
captivity. 

** Being summoned to attend a mc 
Tadcaster, I could not resist the tempt 
from thence to York, to revisit the pin 
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entered with horror, and qnitted with transport: hut dear 
to my very soul is the snng little apartment which I occu- 
pied during the last five months of my captivity; — the cage 
in which I sang of sorrow, till Borrow became familiar and 
deUghtfnl I O, my dear friend, when distracted with the 
cares of huuness, and woonded with the disappointments 
of life, I look back with tender recollection on my prison 
hours ; and had you not laugTied me out of crying, in your 
(ritiqne on my novel, I could weep that they were past. I • 
could fill a sheet with my observations and refiections, as I 
rambled round the Castle-yard, and recognized the pleasing 
animals, my former fellow-prisoners, who grazed on the 
green, and which I used to feed with my hands. The buck 
— the poor, battered, miserable buck — is grown plump, 
and strong, and beautiful ; and, I am informed, is a very 
good husband to Nanny the doe, one of my most fiivorite 
companions ; — she will soon become a mother. The little 
dog, who forsook his friends and fimiily in the city to come 
and live with me, happened to he In the yard with his mas- 
ter when I entered ; he recognized me in a moment, sprung 
into my arms, and almost dcvom-ed me with joy ! " 

" Scarcely a day passes," ho afterwards writes to Henry 
Wonnall, one of his Quaker prison friends, "bnt you 
occupy some place in my thoughts. As often as I remem- 
ber York Castle, I always call to mind the many pleasing, 
peacefiil hours we spent together there. How happy 
sboald I be to know that yon were now, like myself, recall- 
ing the scenes of that dreadful place, like a dream that is 
past 1 Bat to the will of the Supreme Disposer of all events 
we most patiently and bimibly sabmit. He who is Omni- 
present, is felt in the dungeon as much [as surely] as in 
heaven itself; and He, who can do all things, can make a 
prison a paradise. Such I doubt not you have often found 
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it ; snch I hope yoo find it everj day ; and nioli I most 
earnestly pray yon may always find it, while yonr lot i« out 
within those gloomy walla." 

The long letter doaea with, ** give poor N'amiy, and KDy, 
and Ralph, each a omit of bread in my name, and USi. the 
gnlls I have not foi^otten them," 

Again he eays a few months later : — ** Whenever I am 
oncosy and afflicted at home, wbioh is very often the oaw — 
for you know yonrself that I am too apt to be gipomy and 
discontented — when I am thus, I immediately look book at 
York Castle, and pctnre to myself those momenta in it 
when I was the most miserable. When, on the conOary, I 
am cheerfVil and contented in mind, I fly back with pleasure 
to my little room in yonr boilding. I &ncy I see yoa seat- 
ed beside me, emoking yonr pipe and winding yonr cotton, 
with poor Billy lying at oar feet; and thoagh we are many 
miles asunder at present, and perhaps may never, never 
meet agiun, I sometimes imagine our old conversationa 
restored, and think we are unfolding our hearts to each 
other. The remembrance of these things will be one of the 
principal pleasures of my futnre life, whether it be marked 
OS hitherto, with trials and persecutions, or whether bettor, 
more delightful days aw^t mo. Absence, instead of weak- 
ening the respect and attachment which I concaved for 
yon in prison, has strengthened, and, in proportion as the 
time becomes distant will, I hope, strengthen it more and 
more, 

" I have observed, with ranch concern, the slow progress 
of the Bill now before the House of Commons, in your 
fiivor: it is adjourned, and adiourned again, so often, and 
nndcr such trifling pretences, that I do really fi;ar it will 
never oven reach the House of Lords. I believe you are 
prepared for the worst, Henry, and that you are as much 
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resigned as a man and ^ Christian ought to be nnder Biich 
severe and undeserved calamity. I wish for your deliver- 
ance ; but if that wish must not be gratified, I wish you 
may always be enabled, even in the agoniang hours of sick- 
ness, and perhaps of death, to bear your suSerings — or 
rather to triumph over them — with as much fortitude as 
yoa have hitherto done, I hope your worthy friends and 
brethren in misfortune support their spirits and submit to 
their omel and in&mous fate with their wonted cheerful- 
ness. Remember mo moat kindly to them all, and assure 
them of my warm and undiminished Meudship." 

" I am anxious to hear your opinion concerning the late 
events in France," he writes to Aston. " I know not pre- 
dflcly whether my reflections in the Iris on that subject 
have been just : I wrote them, I can honestly say, with at 
least as much sincerity as warmth ; — but the aristocrats 
extol them to the skies ; they are praised by all the pow- 
dered pates in Sheffield ; and the Iris is now called an 
excellent, an admirable, a constitutional paper I Pnuse 
from such a quarter almost inclines me to suspect that I 
have gone too fiir ; but my conscience sanctions every syl- 
lable which my heart dictated on the occasion. I hate and 
abhor tyranny nnder every form, and in every shape ; but 
- in none so much as under a republican disguise : the mon- 
ster then becomes a hydra with a million heads." In a long 
letter of a later date, he says to the same correspondent : 
— *' Yon do not know the thousandth part of me. I am 
dull, melancholy, and phlegmatic by nature ; and am grown 
indolent and ill-humored by habit. Disappointments at 
which yon would laugh, in the early period of my life have 
sickened all my hopes, and clouded all my prospects ; my 
mind is grown quite hypochondriacal ; and sunk in listless- 
neaB) or onlyrotued oocasicHially by the horrors of religions 
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and loot some yetas of that part of my youth whicb ODght 
to have been most active and profitable, nuug little ezertioa 
ID my office affidrs save what was necessary to keep tip my 
credit under heavy pecuniary obligations, and gradually, 
though slowly, to liquidate them.** 

To his Manchester correspondent he more folly disdoses 
the secret unrest of his inner life. 

" ^oe I wrote you last, I have suffered much anxiety 
and enjoyed little repose in my own bosom. I feel myself 
at the present moment, between ten and twelve o'clock on 
Saturday night, moralizing and melancholy. I will write, 
therefore, as far aa paper permits, and ease my mind in 
some small degree, by unveiling some of its weaknesses, its 
follies, and its vices, to yon : — 

" There are three springs of everlasting nncaaness per- 
petually flowing in my bosom, — the cares of life, ambition 
of Sune, and, the worst, the most deplorable of all, re- 
ligious horrors. With regard to the first, — in my business, 
chuncd as I am, like Prometheus to the rock, the vulture 
of care feeds on my bowels. Since I wrote in September, 
I have suffered in my mind what I would not again undergo 
for any temptation which lucre could offer. You may 
guess what were my sensations, when I tell you, that from 
the middle of November to the latter end of January, for a 
trifle which men of firmer minds wonld have laughed at, I 
tortured myself with the agonizing apprehensioDa of agmn 
being dragged to Doncaster Sessions. I cannot give you 
further explanation here; the danger is now past, and the 
Sfarit of alarm which harassed my dreams by night, and 
my reveries by day, is laid to rest. I tremble to tread 
upon its grave, lest the pressure of my foot should awaken 
it again. 

"On the second point, — my mad ambition, — ever anoo 
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last Angnst, mj brain has been in the state of YeflnviaB 
dnring the crisis of eraption. I have been laboring <xm- 
tinually npon a spot of FamasBns, which promiaes to be aa 
nnfruitfhl, as nngrateM to me, aa die most barren field I 
ever coltivatcd there before. Aa in^ plan is still imperfect, 
and the issae in Bospense, I shall wait a little kmger before 
I reveal it to yon. If I bo snooeasfiil, I am aore of tout 
oongratnlations; if IbennfbrtQnate,yonshalIjadgeirhether 
I deserved to be so. 

"On the last head, — my religions horrors,— I inQ be 
candid, as I hare always endeavored to be to yon. [Here 
followed five lines, whioh are blotted out in the mig^nid 
letter, — they probably refer to the happy experience of 
his early piety at school.] Such has been my education, — 
tach, I will vcntnre to say, has been my experience in tbo 
morning of life, — that I can never, never entirely reject it, 
and embrace any ByBtem of morality not grounded upon 
that revelation. What can I do ? I am tossed to and fro 
on a sea of doubts and perplexities; the further I am 
carried from that shore where once I was happily moored, 
the weaker grow my hopes of ever reaching another where 
I may anchor in safety; at tho same time, my hopes of 
returning to the harbor I have left are diminished in pro- 
portion. This is the present state of my mind I I do not 
know whether you will bo able, from this hasty, imperfect 
sketch, to understand your friend any better: I cannot 
expect that it will increase your esteem ; but I trust, 
though it may make you think less highly, it won't induce 
you to think less kindly, of your mncere and affectionate 
fiiend." 

"I do not hesitate to say," on resuming his pen, "that a 
most solemn conviction is impressed upon my heart, that 
Christianity, — pure, and humble, and holy, as we find it 
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in the diaconraes of Jeeos and His npoBtles, — is equally 
vorthy of its Divine Author, and heneficiol to mankind. 
I believe no human being, of any other profession, can ever 
be half so happy as a true bcUerer in it, — and why? 
Because hia &itli is certain; no doubt of the truth of hia 
religion can posrably remun on his mind; whereas the 
most enlightened doistical philosopher is at best bnt [half a 
line oToesed out] a half convert to the opinion he professes. 
He believes, — not that there m a God, — that the soul of 
man is immortal, — but that there may be a God, — that the 
Bonl of man may be immortal : he hopes for, not expects, a 
day of retribution : consequently the spur to his virtues is 
blnnt, and the bridle to hia vices weaker, than if ho were 
assured of the future reward of the one, and poniehmont of 
the other. But my paper is full." 



I 
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The worid can never give 

Hie bliaa for which we ugh ; 
T is not the whole of life to live, 

Nor all of death to die," — 

Bnch is the monnifal utterance of hia spirit. 

His early religious education he cannot ignore. Divorced 
from God, what can a reasonable man hope ibr 1 Wedded 
to the world, who has ever found it could satisfy the 
cravings of immortal want ? More than this, it Teminded 
him of the trust he once had in the Saviour of lost men; 
the peace wMch filled his bosom when redeeming love 
smiled upon his penitent confessions, healed the breaches 
of «ii, and made him strong and joyful in the blessed fellow- 
ship of holy things. 

E^rly piety and privileges socm more real and predooa 
as ho grows older, and with a profound sense of their loss 
come fearful forebodings of that 

" death, whoso pan;; 

Outlasts the flueting braatli." 

Though Montgomery had never left the paths of respecU 
able morality, be seems to have abandoned all that distinct- 
ively belongs to a relipous life. Defection of the heart 
from God is now bearing its bitter fruit. An enlightened 
conscience And an unfilial spirit are in conflict. Tlie doc- 
trines of the Cross he cannot reject, while the rebel will 
qnarreta with thor strictness. The requirements of the 
gospd seem harsh and severe without that love which 
transmutes what seem to be tasks Into loyal tributes and 
holy service to the Lord of Life and Glory. Its renun- 
ciations of the world wear an icy loolc, and he shrinks fi'om 
thdr barren grandeur, for he docs not experience the rich 
ctxnpenntioiia in Btora for fiuthfhl believers. The anti- 
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thetic mystery of the Scriptures ia not yet revealed to bim ; 

— "dying, yet behold wa live" — "sorrowful, yet always 
rejoidng" — "liaving nothing and yet possesung all things** 

— than which, nothing so unfolds the riohea of redeeming 
lovo. 

Long an outcast from his FatlieT)s boose, like the retiim> 
ing prodigal, ho began "to be in want.** 

The circle into which he was first thrown at fflieffldd 
was of the Unitarian persoaaon. Ko Moravian pilgrinui 
hod pitched their tent there. Every year he visted Ftil- 
neck, — the Eden of tho world to him, — and renewed tho 
endearing intiiniu»es of hb boyhood. The Brethren rc- 
cdvcd him with £ttherly cordiality, and, we doubt not, 
strove to renew the dc&ced piety of thdr wandering 
child. 

In the light of an increasing serionsness of mind, the 
witty uw) of Scripture phrases ho abandoned as irrever^it 
and triding; a graver tone appeared in his articles; club 
meetings at tho " 'Wicker," where pipes and politics, litera- 
ture, fine arts, and tho social glass, diversified the evening, 
he felt less relish for ; and finally, preparing one night to 
go out and meet hia friends, ho took down his overcoat, 
but instead of putting it on, ho reflected, hedtated, and 
rcturnbig it to its aconstomcd peg, seated bimaclf at his 
own fireside, and never resumed his place among the jovial 
sociabilities of the club or tavern. 

More frequently he dropped into tho Methodist chapela, 
occupied at the tinie by men of fervent piety ; and often he 
stole to a little class-meeting, in tho lowly cottage of a 
Methodist brother, where, in the happy cxperienvo and 
hearty devotion of these humble believers, ho beheld that 
living faith which his soul yearned for. 

From a letter to hb brother Ignatins, ordiuned a clergy- 
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man, and now teacher at Folneck, we make the following 
extract : — 

" You Bee, dear brother, how apt I am to look fiir before 
mc, much farther, mdeed, than I can see ; and my heart 
aches ao often, that it hardly knows any other sensations 
than those of remorse, apprehension, and despondency. I 
have almost ontlived my hopes, in this world, — I mean my 
worldly hopes. How comes it, brother, that we seldom, 
perhaps never, seriously turn our thoughts to eternity till 
we have been disgusted with the vanity, and uckcned with 
the disappointments of time? Why cannot we embrace 
both this world and the nest at once? Is the enjoyment 
of the one incompatible with the other? Am I to lead a 
life of selfdeoial and saffering, as cruel — and, I verily 
believe, as unprofitable — as the mortifications of ahermit, 
for the sake, or, rather, as an indispensable condition of 
salvation? Yon cannot mistake me here, and imagine that 
I mean by the enjoyment of the world an indulgence in 
criminal excesses. I mean only those pleasures which men 
of strictly moral and conscientious minds think innocent, 
but against which the Dissenters and Methodists inveigh 
with a bitterness and bigotry that makes me sometimes 
imagine that religion is, indeed, a cross on which its pro- 
fesBora are condemned to linger ont their lives in agonies ; 
bat I most not expatiate on this subject, lest I should be 
betrayed into impiety of speech on what almost turns my 
brain to contemplate. Yet all this I think I conld be 
content to snfibr for the assurance of that peace with Giod 
which they profess to feel, and to which I am almost an 
utter stranger. I have no confidence towards him, except 
what all the world most have, — a confidence that he is 
good, and that what he does is right, whether I compre- 
hend it or not ; and that if he shuts me up in everlasting 
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and unopcalukble misery, be wiQ convince me first tlut I 
have deserved it; and tliat, even consistently vith Us 
infinite mercy and infinite poirer, he could not mitigate my 
ponishmcnt. Bnt why am I tormenting yon with my 
sorrows ? I know what yon wonld answer to all this. I 
know what way yon wonld point ont to ma to escape 
present and future snfferingsl I dare not tell yon that I 
cannot lay hold of that salvation which yon pread), leat 
I should be giiilty of lying against the Spirit of God; bot 
indeed, brother, I somedmes fear I never shall Jaj hold 
of it. Farewell." 

Dark and bitter ia this letter, — npbruding and fbrebod- 
ing, — the two elements of a seal convinced of its own 
short-coming, and vainly imagining a life of self-imposed 
penance can pnrchnsc that peace and joy which fiiith in 
Christ the Redeemer can alone give. An czpcrience like 
tliis is nothing new or uncommon in religions history ; and 
some arc ready to tell us it is the natural consequence of 
too great severity of doctrine, the morbid helplcsancas of 
religious fear. Morbid it certainly is, and we can trace in 
the author streaks of physical disease, like that wfaioh somfr 
times dimmed the spiritual \-iMon of Cowper. 

To another friend he writes : " Since I saw yoa in Sh«^ 
field, I have experienced some severe conflicts of mind. I 
believe my last letter was gloomy. It set in donds and 
darkness ; a long night of silence ensued, and the morning 
of the present effusion is not likely to be more oheerfal, 

" The afiectionate and consoling letter which yon wrote 
in reply lies beferc me. I have been reading it agun as I 
have done many times before, with renewed and nnsatis- 
fied interest. You say, a person cannot help believing 
what he does believe, so that if we do our duty, by cn- 
<}iuring what is tmtb, in a conscientious manner, it can be 
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of little consequence whether we believe accarately or not 
in all the minutiie of religion. My dear friend, tliere ia 
danger of misapprehending this doctrine. Wo may think 
ve are seeking truth when we are wilfully and peraever- 
ingly embracing error. The Christian religion seems to 
me to require such a cluld-like dmplicity, such purity of 
heart, and singleness of mind, that when I contemplate it 
calmly, I despair of over approaching its standard. It is 
hard to renounce tho world, and all those pleasures which 
the world deems not only innocent, bnt useful and com- 
mendable ; and yet, methinks that Chrigtianity requires 
the sacrifice of them. For my own part, I cannot, at pres- 
ent, take up my cross and follow the despised and rejected 
Han of Sorrows throngh poverty, reproach, and tribula- 
tion: and yet — you will say it is a strange confesaon — I 
carry a heavier cross and bear a deeper ignominy in my 
own upbraiding conscience: I feel the Christian's sufier- 
ings without the Christian's hope of that eternal weight 
of glory which shall reward them. My mind is not deeply 
laden with crimes ; but unbelief— an unbelief from which 
I cannot deliver myself — hangs heavy on my heart, and 
outweighs all those little joys, for which I am unwilling to 
relinqnish the world. I am sometimes sunk in such deplor- 
able despondency, that I feel all the pangs of a victim, 
onder sentence of eternal damnation, without that salutary 
oonvicUon of the reality of my danger, which might com- 
pel me to flee from the wrath to come. But I am not al- 
ways thus; sometimes a cheering ray of hope — of Christian 
hope — breaks through the pagan darkness of my mind, and 
opens heaven to my desiring view. 0, then, my friend, how 
does my heart expand, my eoul aspire! . . . Do not be 
frightened at this picture of your friend : it is faithful, but 
ia drawn in an hour of bitterness ; and if I had delayed nntJl 
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to-morrow, I might have dcetohed % piotnxe mora plwiingi 
yet not more fiiithfuL I have wmie good qnaHtiiw a warm 
heart, a weak head, a most despotio imaginaftion.. • • • 
Some cruel dlsappointmenta in Hfii, which hsra pniyad, and 
will continue to prey upon my heart, have aggravatad mj 
natural melancholy. The edaoatJon I reodrad, indapaa- 
dently of all these, has Ibrever incapacitated me from being 
contented and happy under any other fym of teiig^oa than 
that which I imbibed with my niother*a milk: at tke aama 
time, my restless and imaginative mind and my wild and 
ungovernable imagination have long ago broken kMaa ftnm 
the anchor of &ith, and have been driven, the qport of 
winds and waves, over an ocean of dodbta, rovnd wUbk 
every coast is defended by the rocks of despair that fintaid 
me to enter the harbor in view." 

A natural melancholy is more Ailly disclosed in this letter 
and helps in part to account for his sufferings, whoee main 
cause indeed, lies far deeper than this, — a misapprehension 
of the truths which he professes to believe. The terms of 
salvation neither ask nor require this agony of spirit, this 
long period of probationary suffering as a condition of ac- 
ceptance. 

It is nowhere stated in the Scriptures; it formed no 
part of Christian experience in apostolic timea, nor waa 
it ever preached by Grospel ministers at any time. ^Re- 
pent and believe," is the simple and single condition to 
pardon and peace; and whoever makes it narrower or 
broader shuts the door of hope and heaven to the strog- 
gling soul. This duty is enjoined immediatdy.; ^now" is 
called the accepted time ; Christ himself guarantees sao^ 
cess. *' Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." ^'Comel" is it not a 
word of welcome? 
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" I viO {^ve yoa rest" Is it not a rimple, tmdogged 
promiae, whidi He who is Lord of all, can moBt royally 
fulfill? 

The fullness and predseness of the Soriptnre doctrine of 
" turning to God" — " coming to Christ"' — *' accepting the 
offers of salvation," are remarkable, and are apt to be over- 
looked in the many accessories ^ven to it by the manilbld 
experiences of men. These, in time, are liable to be taken 
for essential parts, and the mistake cambers the iray of 
many a sonl in search of mercy. 

Many a nncere seeker fiiils to Btmgglo into light and 
comfort, tbroagh self-imposed tasks upon his own spirit, 
directing his eye to ialae issues, or ^ving himself to an 
unwholesome brooding over a single trath, which may 
paralyze, if naked, but sheathed and blended with other 
truths, will stir the soul to lay hold mightily on " Him who 
is mighty to save." 

Child-like fiuth, a simple taking God at bis word, strongly 
characterizes the piety of both the Methodists and Mora- 
vians. This spirit does not linger shireringly around the 
frowning abntments of some single truth, a&iud lest they 
iall and crash him, but it gUdee through the open door of 
promise into the loner Court, where wroaght into har- 
mony, all the doctrines of the Cross glow with the clear 
shining of divine love. Here doubts vanish, the harden of 
un rolls off, iears are left belund, and to the tearM suppli- 
cation, "Lord, I believe — help thou mine onbeliefl" light, 
comfort, hope, break npon the sotd, and it leams the mean- 
ing of that rebuking and seardung scripture, " Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of Grod as a little child, shall 
not enter therein." 

"O how shall I rejoice" writes a Moravian clergyman to 
bim, " to hear that (he horizon of yoar soul is serene and 
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nndonded; that donbta and scraplea have ceased to ^tate 
your BCGking mind ; and that 70a hare fully fonnd again 
that vnseen but e»er-pre»ent Friend, whose hand has been 
on yoa for good thus &r ; who vaa the comfort of yonr 
earliest day ; the davning of vhose love yon onoe felt, — 
which loTo alone can smooth the path of life, cheer our 
gloomy hours, and make the approach of death not to be 
dreaded 1 Pardon the liberty I take ; my anxious oonoem 
for your happiness must plead my ezoose, and my own ex- 
perience mokes me thus Speak. . . . Convinoed I was 
a nnner, and stood in need of a Saviour, I flew to Jesns, — 
aimpltf and childlike : need I tell you the eonsequenoe f O 
my fncnd I do likewise ; be a chUd again, in seeking safety 
in the arms of your Saviour, and there 70a will find rttt 
for yonr weary souL" 
Is there not here a glimmer of hope f 
" I Btir tho aahcs of my mind, 

And hero and thcro a apark I find 

That leaps into a moment'^ light, 

Tlien dwindlos down again in night, — 

Yet bums a fire within my breast, 

Wbith cannot quench, and will not reit; 

Oh, for a secret, sudden rent 

In this hard heart to give it rent ! 

Ob, for a gale of hcftvonly breath 

To quicken life ag^n Aim death 1 " 

This baltmg and dreariness of spirit, Montgomery carried 
about with him a long time. Light sometimes shot throngh 
the cloud, when it ^ain thickened, to pass, however, finally 
away, and leave him in the blessed sunshine of Christiatt 
hope. 

To a friend be writes, *' I have not room for another word 
of buBinees ; but I turn vrith gratitude to the most deeply 
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interesting parts of your letter, on which, however, I must 
say much less than I think and feel. I was in very deep 
despondency when your sudden letter came, — sudden 1 
call it, for it darted like an arrow from your heart into mine. 
It roused, it warmed, it melted me. It arrived, and I read 
it just as I was going to chapel on Sunday morning, and it 
well prepared my mind for receiving a consoling sermon. 
In the afternoon I was obliged to stay at home. I took up 
a volume of Cennick's most simple, but truly evangelical, 
sermons, and opened to a discourse on the very text which 
you had sent as the label of your arrow^ and which had sunk 
into my soul, — viz.j 1 Tim. L 15. I read it over most 
eagerly and earnestly, and I was much refreshed and com- 
forted by it. I mention this happy coincidence, because I 
am sure it will delight you, that you were made on this oc- 
casion the messenger of good tidings to me. I am sure 
that I am not superstitious, but as I am deeply conscious of 
the omniscience and onmipresence of God, I can never be- 
lieve that he is an idle spectator of the thoughts, words, 
actions, and accidents of his creatures. In what manner he 
interferes with any or with all of these is beyond my com- 
prehension, but that he does sometimes rule them I am 
compelled to believe ; and as we are taught that every good 
and perfect gift comes from Him, the means through which 
it comes must be appointed or influenced by him. I did 
then, and I do now, attribute it to his grace, that these ap- 
parent accidents concurred to relieve me, and encourage 
me to hope in his mercy for final deliverance from one of 
the sins that most easily besets me — despair ; for it is a sin 
to despair when God proclaims himself to be Love, — des- 
pair gives him the lie. You will, notwithstanding this frank 
avowal of what many would call fanaticism^ understand 
that I am no Calvinist : God make me a Christian I and let 
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those that vonld be more pride thenuelTes in b^g the SA^ 
lowers of men I Among all sects who preach Chriat cnie^ ■ 
fied the disciples of Jesos are to he found ; they are confined 
to none ; they are exolndedyVom none ; at least I think ao. 

" Indeed, my dear fiieiid, I have no Methodist hymns to 
send you. When I was at Bcho<d I wrote many, hut I hsT« 
seldom dared to toncb holy things nnoe then. My lipt and 
my heart want pnri^ing with a ooal from the ahar." 

In reply to a gentleman bespeaking an efihrt of bia pen 
in this direction, he .thus feelingly alludes to his Twfltnw 
for the work : 

** When I was a boy, I wrote a great many hymns ; 
indeed, the first-fruits of my mind were all consecrated to 
Him who never despises the day of small things, even in 
the poorest of hia creatnres ; hut as I grew up, and my 
heart degenerated, I directed my talents, such as thejr 
were, to other services, and seldom, indeed, since my fbnr- 
teenth year have they been employed ia the delightfol 
duties of the sanctuary. Many conspiring and adverse cir^ 
cumstauces that have confounded, afllicted, and discouraged 
my mind have also compelled me to forbear from composing 
hymns of prayer and pruse for many past years, because I 
found that I could not enter into the spirit of snoh divine 
themes, with that humble boldness, that earnest expeotap 
tion, and ardent fiseling of love to Qod and truth which 
were wont to inspire me, when I was an oncormpted boy, 
full of tenderness, zeal, and simplicity. I have therefore, aa 
yon will perceive in reading my little volume, only occ&- 
sionally tonched a chord of the harp of saints and angda, 
and, though I have started and trembled at the sound 
which my own fingcra had awakened, yet I am not ashamed 
to acknowledge that those divine 'incidentals' have 
always mode my pulse quicken and my heart bum within 
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me when they occurred. Nay, I know that in Beveral of 
the smaller poems those sparks of fire from the altar have 
kindled the whole song into a bright and more beautiful 
flame, which many of the readers (as well as the writer) 
have perceived and confessed. Yet I have not dared to 
assume a sacred subject as the theme of any whole piece 
that I have written, on account of the gloom and despond- 
ency that frequently hung over my prospects and sometimes 
almost sunk my hopes into despair. At present, I am so 
deeply engaged with two small pieces on occasions suffici- 
ently serious to occupy all the overflowing spirits that I can 
spare from the cares and vexations of a business that allows 
me very little leisure of time, and hardly any of mind, that, 
though I feel sincerely disposed to gratify myself by fulfill- 
ing, at least in a small degree, your flattering request, I 
cannot pledge myself to make an early attempt. I compose 
very slowly, and only by fits, when I can rouse my indolent 
powers into exertion ; so that, unless some very auspicious 
opportunity occurs, I can promise you nothing in less than 
two months. However, I will lie in wait for my heart, and 
when I can string it to the pitch of David's lyre, I will set 
a psalm to the chief musician." 

Extracts from a letter to his brother Ignatius, bearing 
the date of June, 1807, further disclose his inner history. 

"Sheffield, June 20, 1807. 

^* My Dsab Bbotheb, 

^^When St, John was in the spirit on the Lord's 
day, he saw visions of future glory : I am in the spirit also 
on the Lord^s day, and I behold scenes of past happiness, 
returning like lovely dreams upon me. I am transported 
io my native country ; I am turned back to infancy, and in 
the morning of life the Son of Righteousness is rising upon 
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me with healing in his wings ; alas I how kmg fa H rfnoe I 
saw that sun except in memory's melancholy eye I - 

*^ You are now in the land of my birth, and near the 
spot where I first saw the light : of how little importance 
is it to all the world beudes, that I was ever bom at all I 
Yet to me, how awful is the existence into, which I was 
called without my own consent, and from which I cannot 
retire, though I were to give myself up to tafBaring fiyr mil. 
lions of ages to purchase the privil^e of annihilation I 
Here, then, I am ; and what I am finally here, I most for 
ever be. Is it, indeed, in my own power to choose between 
eternal bliss and everlasting burnings? If it be, it is tmly 
time for mo to awake and look around me, with an earn- 
estness that will make every other concern of life indiffer- 
ent to nic, to see how I shall escape the latter and secure 
the former ; — for to the one or to the other I am inevitably 
prcdcsthied. I have the choice of these two ; but I have no 
other choice. 

*' Brotlier 1 how is it possible that I should hesitate an 
instant ? Wliy have I not, since I began to write this 
letter, already by an act of that fidth which is the power 
of God communicated to his creatures, and to which all 
things are possible, — why have I not already decided my 
condition for eternity ? Is there anything more mysterious 
in the whole mystery of iniquity, than that a man shall bo 
deeply, dreadfully, convinced of sin, and believe, almost 
without daring to make a reserve, in all the threatenings 
and judgments of God, — yet have no confidence in his 
promises and declarations of mercy ? And this is my case, 
as nearly as I can express it. Yet I do not, and I dare not 
utterly despair when I look at God ; but I do and must 
despair when I look at myself; and my everlasting state 
depends upon the issue of the controversy between him and 
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me : if he conqaers, I shall be saved — if I prevail against 
him, I perish. 

• " I owe you my warmest thanks for two very affectionate 
letters, the one from Grace Hill, and the other from Ayr. 
I am exceedingly glad that you have had the opportunity 
of changing for a time both your place of abode and your 
daily occupations. I know — though you never gave me so 
much of your confidence as to tell me so — that you have 
more employment at Grace Hill than your powers can 
support, without frequent and injurious exhaustion both of 
mind and body : it is true that you are in the service of the 
congregation, and He who is the Elder of it has a right to 
all the services that you can render him, and it is your duty 
— your privilege, I mean — to spend and to be spent for 
liim. Yet I think your brethren ought to lay no heavier 
burthen upon you, than your strength, well put forth, can 
bear without sinking under the weight ; for I am sure you 
will serve them and their master much better by serving 
them to the eleventh hour, than by laboring yourself to 
death before Jhe end of the fifth ; for though you may, by 
a mortal exertion, do more work in a given time, you will 
do less on the whole ; and the Lord's vineyard is so great, 
and his husbandmen so few and so feeble, that their lives 
ought to be precious in their own sight, in proportion to the 
magnitude and fertility of the field before them. 

" Henry Steinhaar arrived last night in Sheffield with a 
convoy of sixteen chDdren from the neighborhood, who are 
all Fulneck scholars. Some good has come of my residing 
in Sheffield. Who knows what eternal consequences may 
result from so many boys and girls hearing the simple gos- 
pel of Christ crucified preached faithfully to them among 
the Brethren I It warms my cold, and melts my hard heart 
sometimes when I think that I may thus accidentally have 

10 
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been the caaae of promoting the ereriasUng weUve of bodm 
of my fellow creatures in this neighborhood, There I cama 
an outcast, and In which I have lived a atranger. The new 
newspaper which I bo much dreaded has hurt me Tery little 
as yet ; and I am certainljr much len frightened at h nnoa 
it appeared than I was befbre it ceme ont, when I eipeoted 
Goliath, but have hitherto only seen his aimonr^Manr. 

"J. Honooxocr. 

" BoT. IgnaUu JSoalgoaarj, Ayr, Seoflsnd.' 

The eternal issues which hai^ npon the pr o s cot , fteBngly 
toncbcd npon in this letter, infinitely enhaooea ha "Value 
of a Moment," written perhaps at this time. 

Twixt that, long fled, wMcb gave lu li^t, 
Atid that whic-h soon shall end in night, 
There ia a prant no eye con tec, 
Yet on it hnngs ctemitj'. 

Tim is that mompnt — who can tell, 
Wlicthcr it luwls to heaven or h-11 ? 
This is that moment — as we chooM, 
Th' iounortal soul we save or loee. 

Time paat and time to como are not, 
Time present is our onlj lot; 
Oh, God, henccforih our hearts incline 
To seek no other love than thine I 

In a little note, a few months later, to one of his Quaker 
friends, onco a fellow captive at York, we begin to trace a 
growing consdousncss of the endearing relation between 
Clirist Olid Iii3 followers in works of love — the first frtiits 
of a life, in due tiine, refined and beautified by the spirit of 
his Heavenly Master, 
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"I am Bony to learn that yon have snffered so mnch by 
lamcncsa; but yoa trust in Gotl, — continue to trust in liim, 
for he will never leave or forsake you. 

" Aa a token of his remembrance, I havo Gncloscd a five 
pound Bank of £ngland note, which I hope will be scnice* 
able to you in your present low estate. Accept it, Henry, 
not from me but from Him, who though ho was rich, yet for 
our sakes he became poor, and by Buffering all the ills of 
poverty, sanctified them to hia people. For Ilis sake and in 
His name receive it ; for His sake and in His name I send it. 
I assure yon, my dear friend, that I feel far more pleasure in 
being, on this occadon, the minister of His bounty to you, 
than I could possibly derive from any other disposal of this 
email sum, which I considered to be as sacredly your prop- 
erty, from the moment when He put it in my heart to send 
it, as it had been mine before, God, who gives it, bless it 
to you ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 



« PBIBXDS — DASIIL FABKBll — 'UTTLB V 



Nafoleox is no7 on his march through Enn^e, Hid Ute 
Iris wcekly^ chronicles his ravages : "-In hta letter to tli« 
Sndss deputies, Bonaparte demands an entire saorifioe of 
all tbcir ftctioua and selfish pasdons, and in the saine 
breath ho sets them a noble example of disinterested 
moderation, by peremptorily declaring that ho Till not 
permit the establishment of any government in the can- 
tons, which may be hostile to bis own, for Switzeriand 
must in future be ' the open JVontUr of-^hmeel* He bad 
previously converted the Pays de Vaud into ' a highaay^ 
between bis dominions ; and we may already anticipate 
his seizure of the dykes of Hollaifd to supply tiis table with 
frogs." — January 13, 1803. *' Bonaparte bas pronounced 
his jiat coocomlng Sn-itzcrland : a constitution has been 
recommended to the Helvetic Consolto, and embraoed 1^ 
them with becoming humility. It was reodlved, discnned, 
and adopted in a day. Since that time a deputation lias 
been dispatched to Paris, Irom the cantons, to beseech tho 
First Consul to inclose ' the open frontier of France,' and 
annex it to the integrity of the ' Great Nation.* Why 
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does not Bonaparte at once pass a general inclosure bill, 
and take in all the waste lands in Europe — has he not a 
common right to them all ?" — January 20, 1803. "The 
heart of Switzerland is broken! and liberty has been 
driven from the only sanctuary which she found on the 
continent. But the unconquered and unconquerable off- 
spring of Tell, disdaining to die slaves in the land where 
they were bom free, are emigrating to America. There, 
in some re^on remote and romantic, where Solitude has 
never seen the &ce of man, nor Silence been startled by 
his voice since the hour of creation, may the illustrious 
exiles find another Switzerland, another country rendered 
dear by the presence of Liberty ! But even there, amid 
mountains more awful, and forests more sombre than his 
own, when the echoes of the wilderness shall be awakened 
by the enchantment of that song, which no Swiss in a 
foreign clime ever heard, without fondly recalling the land 
of his nativity, and weeping with affection, — how will the 
heart of the exile be wrung with home-sickness ! and O I 
what a sickness of heart must that be which arises not 
from *hope delayed,' but from hope extinguished — yet 
remembered ! '^'^ — February 17, 1803. 

The heart of the editor is glowing with sympathy for 
Switzerland, in whose rocky defiles and icy fiistnesses 
Liberty has waged, through the ages, its stem and unequal 
conflict with despotism. 

From an interest thus kindled, sprung the first poem 
which placed Montgomery's name before the British pub- 
lic among the list of acknowledged poets. Conceived as a 
simple ballad, it grew to a dramatic poem in six parts. 
Stirred as was the author by his theme, so distrustful was 
he of his merits as an artist, that it was three years lag- 
ging through his press. 

10* 
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Meanwhile he was paTug Iob wmy fin- wdoonie m^^ 
tion, by sending abroad, throng the oldiiiim of the .24, 
many a little fugitive of the miue, beftring tite rignttore a( 
Alcsus, and gradually winning apoa the pabUo attentiai. 
Dr. Aikin, at that time infloential in oertva Kerary cir^ 
cles, transferred them to the pages of hia Aoonal Re< 
viev, witii flattering notiees, most gntefal to their jnodeet 
and then onknown author. Among them are iome of the 
finest fruits of his pen. 

The Common Lot, vaa a Inrth-day meditatiim dang 
a solitary walk, on a clear, cold, winter's monnngi b tUa 
littie poem the fellowshipa of man with man are grouped 
with a fnmplidty and pathos which hare stamped H witli 
a world-wide &me. 

The Joy of Grief otters what the braised qiirit hath 
often felt: 

" ITliile the wounda of woe are healing, 
Wliilo the licurt ia oil reigned, 
"lis the Bolcmn feast of feeling, 
'Tis the Sabbath of the miad." 

The Grave digcloses 

" a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrima found ; 

They BofUy he, and sweetly sleep, 

Low ia the ground." 

Bnt from these " smoaldering ashes" the poet leape 
with 

" The soul, of origin divine, 

Qod's glorious image, freed from day, 
In heaven's etcniul sphere to shine, 
A star of doy." 
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Nor is ^* the pillow, pressed by aching heads," or that 

" little flower 

With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky," 

or bird, or " cloud," • below or beyond the "picturing 
powers of his song." 

** Most of the pieces of distinguished merit which adorn 
the Poetical Register are signed with the names of writers 
already known to the public," says the Doctor. " We ob- 
serve, however, some with the signature Alcajus, which 
are excelled by none in spirit, originality, and true po- 
etic fire." 

Homo duties sprung up in the young man's path. " I 
am glad to hear from you," writes Joseph Gales from this 
side of the waters, " that my sisters are doing pretty well. 
Accept, my good friend, of my most cordial thanks for 
your friendly attention to them. Be to them still, as you 
have in some good degree been, a brother in my stead 
wJio am lost to them. And also suffer me to entreat you 
— though I am satisfied entreaty is unnecessary — to con- 
tinue to show kindness to the good old folks, my aged 
parents. I fear they have suffered greatly on my account. 

that I could soothe and comfort them as they sink into 
the grave ! But this is denied me. O, do it for me, my 
dear Montgomery, as you have opportunity !" 

Fraternal affections pleasantly reveal themselves in the 
following letter from Montgomery to his adopted sisters, 
the Misses Gales, while on a visit to Scarborough : 

" My dear friends, you will be curious, if not anxious, to 
know how I come on in the world of Scarborough. Since 

1 wrote last to you I have outlived a whole generation of 
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viaiton st this houw, and am now a kind of a 
patriarch of a whole fortnight'! itanding. lo o 
of this, I havo been, by the Uw of primogeotton, halted 
to tlie bead of the table, which yoa may be aore ia an 
honor I moat reluctantly accepted, and whic^ Z bear moat 
meekly. Hitherto I hare had aome good snppMten about 
me in some fat and &ir ladiea, who mt next to ma, md 
among whom I appear like a nuh-lig^t amn^ tonhML 
They assist me in earring, and almoot entirely mra mt the 
trouble of talkmg, for both of whidi I am tndy timUhL 
■ How do yon employ yoor time f yon are ready to ^^ 
I employ it so stupidly that I eonld T«ry weQ aflbid to 
lend nx hours a day, on good security, to any lady or 
gentleman who would pay me handsome interest for itL I 
eat and driuk and walk all day, and try to sleep all night. 
I never in my life lived so long a time without fire. It ia 
a £ict, that I havo never seen a fire in this house, nor been 
near one in all Scarborough, except at the barber's ahop, 
to the best of my recollection, Tlicre is solf-deuial with a 
Tcngcanco for yon t I only smoke one pipe at night, and 
sometimes none. I have several times been out in a amall 
boat for a few miles in tbo bay. Hiis is very pleasant ; 
and tbo sea-brecses are like gales from paradise; they 
warm my withered heart into life, and blow my mildewed 
cheeks into bloom. One evening I went out a^ahii^ and 
had charming sport. For two hours, in a chill atmoq)here, 
on a dai'k sea, I watched a cork floaUng, till my eyea 
ached and my brain was dizzy ; and bo intent and expert 
was I at the trade, that for a long time I was fishing with 
a naked hook, the rogues below having nibbled away the 
bait. I hfive often fished along Hic ttreamofUfeial^nt 
manner. However, on this memorable ocoaedon I caogfat 
two fishes ; but it was not my fiiult. I could not help it ; 
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they hnng tJiemaelres with mj line, and I hope tbejr for- 
gave me with thoir djiug breath ; and this thcjr onght to 
have done, l>ecaiise I have freely forgiven their brethren 
who would not let me catch ibem. 

*' I dont know what to say aboat my health ; and as for 
my spiritfl, they have been several tunea so a^tated onco 
I came hither, that, Uke the sea after a storm, they will be 
a long time before they can rock themselves calm. Pray 
write to me soon ; and don't, on any aoconnt, forget to 
tell mo how yonr dear and honored parents are. I was 
dreaming last night with all my might aboat yon alto- 
gether. Give my best remembrance to all my fnends who 
think me worth inqniring after. Have I not been very 
good to write three times to Sheffield, and never once 
inquire after my brute creation ? Give my love to Bully 
[the bird], to Blnndcr [the dog], and what yon please to 
Puss. Tell the garden that I hope it is in good health, 
and grows well in ray absence. Farewell." 

Among his Sheffield acquaintance,there were three drawn 
towards him by congcniaUty of tastes and purposes, whose ii^ 
timacy formed the most delightful portion of Iiia social life : 
Samnel Roberts, a roaster manufacturer, whoso large and 
ftonrishing business did not hinder him from occasion- 
ally occupying the poet's comer of the Iris, or harden hla 
heart against the cry of suficnng humanity; Kowland 
Hodgson, a gentleman of fortune and ]nety; and Mr. 
George Bennett, a vigorous promoter of all the new 
evangelical agencies, just starting on their beneficent er- 
rands to a sorrowing world. For more than a quarter 
of a century, these four fiiends met once a month at each 
other's houses, to lay out plans, and to- strengthen each 
other in labors of Christian usefulness. Chantroy'a genius, 
wboM adburban birth made Sheffield prond to chum him 
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u her own child, vaa tmtlj noogmnd tj Hxm t goat m ji 
and the Iria wta the fint -gtfcx whidi intndaoed Uiii to 
the public, and predicted Ins renown. 

In 1805, when he was in Nuffield pnttting portr^ti in oA 
for four guineas, he took an ezoellflnt fikoMH </ tlM post, 
from which the engnving in this TOlnma wat taken. 

Jannat7 0, 1606, ths .fiii advertiaed TV WimAnr ^ 
SaiOerland. Ihrod yean pamng tbrongh the ^nm, Iba 
edition, five hundred eopiea, was aold in aa many TTiinti A 
BBoond edition was soon printed in London, and the Mtdiar 
was offered a hundred poimds for hia eapjn^A. Ilim ha 
declined, to accept propooala from Longman A Co, popular 
pnblishera in the metropolis, giving him half the profit* and 
allowing him to retiua the copyist. 

7K« WMtderer of Sviitzerland had no reason to com- 
plain of bis reception. Tho subject — a patriotic plttnt over 
down-trodden liberties, impersonated in the touching es- 
periences of a fugitive fimiily — was one which directly 
appealed to the strongest affections and best inatinota of 
tho heart. In certun circles it was very popular. And 
though the popularity of a work at its outset is no oeoea- 
Bory proof of genuine merit, it forms v^ important item in 
its marketable value. Its success Borprised its author, and 
the generous welcome ^ven it by many of the critioioftlie 
day reassured him in this road to fiime. 

In a fiivorable notice in the Edeotio Review, whoas 
tono was given by such men as Robert Hall, John Foet«r, 
Dr. Gregory, and Adam Clark : " We are h^ipy," nm one 
paragraph of tho editor's criticigm, "to recognize in lix, 
Montgomery the Alceens, whoso Ijro has often delighted 
us. He displays-a rich and romantic 6ncy, a tender heart, 
a copious and active command of imagery and language, 
and an irresistible influence over the feelinga. His shorter 
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poems are elegant and tasteful ; some of them are highly 
poetical and interesting ; others assume a degree of cheer- 
fohicas, yet very much softened hy an air of tender melan- 
choly. It is ia the higher spheres of sentiment that ha 
touches the chords with the hand of a master. From many 
passages in this volume wa presume, and indeed hope, that 
Mr. M. has had real causes of grie^ and that he has not 
assumed a tone of melancholy, as he might a black coat, 
from an idea that it was &shionabIe and becoming. We per- 
ceive, with no small pleasore, that his heart is not insensible 
to religions sentiment : wo hope that his religion is genuine, 
as well as warm, not a feeling merely, but a habit ; and that 
his fine talents are devoted to the service of Him 'who 
giveth the garment of prwso for the spirit of heaviness.'" 

This hope a subsequent intimacy amply verified. A coi^ 
respondence was soon opened between Daniel Parken, Esq., 
editor of the Eclectic, and Montgomery, and long before the 
two met there existed a dellghtfUl and intimate interchange 
of thought and feeling. 

Montgomery appears for a time contribntor to the Review. 

Dr. Aikin, already so mach interested in the riang &mo 
of the unknown poet, was more than ever charmed with 
?X« Wanders 0/ Switzerland ; and when his identity was 
£urly recognized, no warmer friend had he than Miss Lucy 
Aikin, the Doctor's ^fted daughter, who did not hesitate 
to declare herself " delighted that the loved Alcsus was at 
last fotmd ont." The Doctor thus wrote him : 

" Stoke NovingtoD, Jma»rj 23, ISOt. 
" Dbab Seb, 

" Your last letter, relating chiefly to the third edition 
of your poems, I did not feel that it required a particular 
answer; and having been much ooonpied with the Atlie- 
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Dtenm, and otiier oonoenu, I wu not ^ipowd to write 
more tban was neoenuf. Tim iiihiiiilnf jimii iniiiw|nwiJ 
enoc nov, however, ■eema lo long, that I am hnpatifiit fbr 
its renewal ; and, bemdes, I owe yon an aakmndedgmoA 
jbr the lustre yoa hare throira upon our fint nnmber Ifj- 
your MolehiU. It haa, I aamre yon, heeo modt admired^ 
and been judged mrthy of ha author, lly fliand, Mr. 
Roscoe, told me he reoognized the mnae of Moal g OBMayta 
the fiist Btanxa. I know not how to vtgi yoa ftr fldna 
contributions, anoe yoa ought to have in "riav a aaoiMd 
volome of vtr;£rt» pieces ; bitt whatever yoa m^thfaik fit to 
bestow on as will meet with a oordlal welootnA 

" I know not how to condole with yoa on the inereaaad 
occupation of yoor lime, that the discovery of yoor merita 
by tho world haa broagbt upon yott. If the eflfecta are 
eomewhat barthensome, the caose is socb that yonr fiieada 
cannot lament it. I will hope, however, I shall not b^ A 
sofferer from the additional correspondents yoa are oUiged 
to entertain, bnt that yon will continue to &vor me with 
those confidential displays of yoor mind whioh have been 
BO deli^tfnl to mo. 

'* Wo often indulge onrselves with the vagne ezpeatatioo 
that yoa will sometime find the cdl of btranen or fncfina- 
tion strong cnoagh to indnoe yoa to viat London, notwith- 
standing all obstacles. I scarcely need to asBore yon that 
few drcomstancca would give me so much pleasure as the 
opportonity of forming a personal aoqnaintaiioe with yon. 
If yon could be persiiadod to become a goest in my house^ 
you woold find a whole famDy prepared to regard yoa rather 
as an old friend than a stranger. 

** Accept our miited respects and kind wishes, and believe 
me, dear ur, Yours, most uncerely, 
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To prevent any undae elation in the bosom of the grati- 
fied poet, the Edinburgh Review, the terror of authors, 
young and old, shook its paw in his £ice, with a threatening 
growl. " A third edition is too alarming to be passed over 
in silence," it declares ; " and though we are perfectly per- 
suaded that in less than three years nobody will know the 
name of The Wanderer of Switzerland^ or any of the other 
poems in this collection, still we think ourselves called on 
to interfere to prevent, as far as in us lies, the mischief that 
may arise from the intermediate prevalence of so distressing 
an epidemic. It is hard to say what numbers of ingenuous 
youth may be led to expose themselves in public, by the 
success of this performance, or what addition may be made 
m a few months to that great sinking-fund of bad taste, 
which is daily wearing down the debt which we have so 
long owed to the classical writers of antiquity. 

"After all, we believe it scarcely possible to sell three 
editions of a work absolutely without merit ; and Mr. Mont- 
gomery has the merit of smooth versification, blameless 
moraUty, and a sort of sickly affectation of delicacy and fine 
feelings, which is apt to impose on the amiable part of the 
young and the illiterate. The wonder with us is, how these 
qualities should still excite any portion of admiration ; for 
there is no mistake more gross, or more palpable, than that 
it requires any extraordinary talents to write tolerable verses 
upon ordinary subjects. On the contrary, we are persuaded 
that this is an accomplishment which may be acquired more 
certainly and more speedily than most of those to which 
the studies of youth are directed, and in which mere in- 
dustry will always be able to secure a certain degree of 
excellence. There are few young men who have the slight- 
est tincture of literary ambition who have not, at some time 

in their lives, indited middling verses ; and accordingly, in 

II 
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ibe inBtracted fTnnnrn of sodet^, time u notliiBg mom 
nauseated than middling poetiy. Hie truth ia, bowerer, 
that the diligent readers of poetry in thiioonntiy are by no 
meaoB instnicted. Tbey oonnat ohiefiy of yonng, hal£ediw 
cated Tomen, ncUy tradesmen, and enamored ■{fr«nt3oe& 
To aach persons the &oalty of oompoaiog rfajme ■hnja m^ 
pears little less than nuracoIooB, and if the Teraaa be t<da^ 
ably melodioDs, and contiun a tnffident qnantity of thoM 
exa^erated phrases irith vhioh tliey have become *™*M«i 
at the playhouse and tbo corcolating Ubraiy, they hare s 
&ir chance of bdng extolled with nnmcMmred prnan, tDI 
supplanted by some newer or more ftdtionaUe djeot of 
idobtry. These are the tmo poetical ooDsamem of a oom- 
manity — the persons who take off editions, and create ft 
demand for nonsense, which the improved iugenoity of the 
times con with difficulty supply. It is in tiie inoreaang 
number and luxury of this class of readers, that we most 
seek for the solution of such a phenomenon as a third edi- 
tion of T/te Wanderer of Switzerland, within az moatha 
from the appearance of the first. The perishable nature of 
the celebrity which is derived from this kind of patronage, 
may be accounted for as easily, from the character and con- 
dition of those who confer it Tlie ^Is grow up into 
women, and occupy themselves in suckling th^ children, 
or scolding their servants; the tradesmen take to drinking 
or to honest industry ; and the lovers, when metamorpbosed 
into husbands, lay andc their poetical &vorites with their 
thin shoes and perfumed handkerchief. All of them grow 
ashamed of thoir admiration in a reasonably short time, and 
no more think of imposing the taste than the dress of their 
youth upon a succeeding generation. 

" Mr. Montgomery is one of the most muncal and melan- 
choly fine gentlemen we have lately descried on the lower 
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slopes of Parnassus. He is very weakly, yeiy finical, and 
Tery affected. His affectations, too, are the most usual, and 
the most offensive of those that are commonly met with in 
the species to which he belongs. They are affectations of 
extreme tenderness and delicacy, and of great energy and 
enthusiasm. Whenever he does not whine he must rant. 
The scanty stream of his genius is never allowed to steal 
quietly along its channel, but it is either poured out in mel- 
ancholy tears, or thrown up to heaven in all the frothy 
magnificence of tiny jets and artificial commotions.^' 

The caustic nullery of the Edinburgh, though often 
whetted against real merit and true genius, did, neverthe- 
less, a wholesome work for literature. Slow often in its 
discernments, overbearing in its temper, and rude in its on- 
slaughts, it provoked careful study, a more vigorous tone, 
and higher finish among the writers of that day. Real 
ability it could crowd, but not crush ; and the lessons taught 
by its flagellations were sometimes those which laid the 
foundations for successful authorship and permanent fame. 

Montgomery winced before its verdict. 

^'The Edinburgh Review has, indeed, made me miser- 
able beyond anything that the malice or the tyranny of man 
had been able to inflict on my sensibility, or on my pride 
before," ho writes to Parken. " All that I suffered from 
political persecution and personal animosity in the former 
part of my life, seemed manly and generous opposition in 
comparison with the cowardly, yet audacious malignity of 
this critic, who took advantage of the eminence on which 
he was placed, beyond the reach of retaliation, to curse me 
like ShimeL However, be it as it may, and much as I have 
suffered from it both in health and mind, I would rather be 
the object than the author of such outrageous abuse. Your 
letter found me in the depth of despondency, in which that 
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critique, and onotfaar, in mB^, fiv mora flmiddabh tmUt, 
which was made known to me on the muB dqr, luid 
pluDged me. A rival newtpttper waa aimoanoad in Bbet 
field, and I foreboded little len than ntter ndn to mine ; 
from my knowledge of the penons ooooamed in it. la 
that mtnatioD of mind, In the rery week in i^noh I was 
thoa assuled, both in fame and fortune, hy nwtwiJItil aad 
interested men, I wrote, from the Unding jtadgb vUeh I 
had given 70a, the remaika on Walter Soott^ hat pOflOM. 
I scarcely recollect what I said of them, iat I here Bcrar 
yet ventured to revise my rongfa oo[»ei, and daring Aa 
three or four days in whidi I compoaed them, hy atratageai 
as it were — stealing a moment or a minote at a thne^ aa I 
conld snatch them from the gloom of my mind, and the 
distraction of my thoughts. This I know well, that, raded 
and broken aa I was myself on the wheel of the Soot<di io- 
qtudtors, I showed all the mercy that my conadenoe wonld 
permit towards him. I did him all the justice that I oonld, 
though I could not help feeling some of the weaknen and 
wickedness of envy towards him, as he had been the fi^ 
Toritc, and, I andergtand, the associate of tny butchen; 
none of that envy, however, I hope is betrayed in my is- 
Tiew. I tried with all my might to hido the eloren foot; 
if I have shown it, chop it o^ for I wonld rather limp on a 
wooden leg than be seen dandng with it. When jonr 
letter came, as I stud before, I was very mihappy ; ft waa 
like a runbow to my hopea, which liad mokened in tbe 
deferred expectation of hearing from yon soon aft«r the re- 
ceipt of my review of Scott's ' Ballads,* Snoe that time I 
have been slowly recovering my composare. The poiaon- 
tree of Edinboi^h has not killed me this time with its pesti- 
lential influence, nor shall I be immediately reduced to 
beggary by my rival newsmonger." 
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Ah, the rubs and chances of fortnne. *' The web of our 
life ia of a mingled yam, good and ill together." We are 
glad to see the poet has stuff in bim not easily pat down. 
A frost has indeed come upon his " blushing honors," but 
not a killing one. 

" I thank yoo," he says, to a fiieod, " for your consola- 
tiona OD my escape, with barely my life in my hand, irom 
the tomahawks of the northern banditlL I yet feel the 
Tenom on my cheek — this is dowmight pride, I know. If 
I had been a thousandth part as humble io heart as I pre- 
*tend to be, I should scarcely have felt the insect — at least 
it would have been as little as the injury, which I trust has 
not been very great, 

" If I am getting neither iame or money, I have all tho 
plague without tho profit of them, for literary and pecuni- 
ary engagements continually press and even harass me. I 
have hardly drawn one peaceful breath to-day; and three 
proo& are now w^ting at my elbow. I cannot go to Man- 
chester these — months I — I won't say how many. 

*' On Monday last, proposals were issued for publishing a 
new newspaper in Sheffield, by a person who formerly was 
in my office nearly nine years. My very bread and water 
are now precarious, and, unless I wrestle hard to keep them, 
the staff and the cup of life will be snatched from me by 
one who founds his expectations of success prindpally, I 
am convinced, on my unpopularity and imbedlity. Tins is 
dreadfully hnnuliating : I have been drowning, these twelve 
years, and just when I imagined I was getting my head 
above water, comes a hand and plunges me into the deep 
again I The other misery that I fell into on the same day, 
is perhaps yet more mortifying ; I received the Edinburgh 
review of my poems." 

A ^r picture of an author and editor behind the scenes. 
11' 
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The Wanderer of Smtzertarn 
Perhaps the same packet brought 
last new novel of " The Great Ui 
was then called, a song from Moo 
sermon of Dr. Buchanan preache 
** Star in East,** which so kindled 
in the New England heart. 

A stranger, dating from *^ Ron 
wrote to him : — " Perhaps a com; 
banks of the Mohawk is a novelty 
one of your many admirers in th 
leave to address you, whom I an 
to be told that tears are shed in tl 
soul-subduing songs of the unforl 
little village in which I reside is m 
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Th« Wanderer of Steitxertand has, indeed, an nnpar- 
tdleled popnlaritj' in this coontiy: three editions are nearly 
ezhaosted in tho northern, and I know not what quantity 
have been printed in the soatbcm States, It is in the hand 
of erery perBon who has any pretenmon to taste." 

And as an evidence that the predictions of the " northern 
banditti" were not always made good by time, twenty 
years after its first appearance twelve thousand copies bad 
been sold, netting fbar thousand dollars cash profits to its 
author, and its seventh edition was jnst then advertised by 
the publishers Longman is Co. 

Parken having eng^cd Montgomery for the Eclectic, 
be thus writes the ectitor, enclodng a criticism upon the 
shameless productions of Thomas Littic, the well known 
soubriquet of Moore : — 

"Sheffield, September 1, 1806. 
"Dbae Sir, 

"I have taken the earliest opportunity to return 
Thomas Moore's poems, with as few remarks as I coold 
possibly make on them, though you will probably think 
them too many; bat if yon knew how much I have cur- 
tailed even what I had written, and how much more I have 
omitted to write at all, which occurred to my mind, and 
begged hard for admiBsion as evidence against him, you 
would give me great credit for forbearance. However, 
your discretion must detemune how &r this article must be 
iiirther abridged. It has been the most difficnlt task which 
yon have yet act me, for as I was restricted, and very justly 
too, from making extracts, I was obliged to confine myself 
to very general remarks, and to bo as guarded as possible 
in the expression of them, not to provoke evil ima^ations, 
while I was endeavoring to r^irew them. The subject is 
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BO abominable that it cannot be touohed wiihotd d 
bat it mittt be touched/ and this i>T><inmlflw poUioalum oaa- 
not be slightly paaaed over hj yon ('Eoleotitf Beviewen), 
aa the defeoders of that revilation irhiidi reqmrai pari^ of 
heart and holineea in all manner of oonveiNtioiL TIf Jdfw, 
the work ia of mioommon genius ; this oiimot be dflnisd ; 
nay. it must be cohoeded, leet the voiid dwald mj yoti 
have not the faoneaty 'to giro the devil lua doe.* TTndar 
these condderations, I oan only asanre you Hiat I hna done 
my best — that ia my worst— to oondamn thia prafligBte 
volume according to the striotest joftioet irbSA. voald 
neither ask nor give one grain of allowanoe^ ftr in this 
caose I felt it my duty ndther to take nor grant any qnai^ 
ter. I therefore endeavored to admit the foil merit of the 
author's talents, while I did not spare one hair of his de- 
merits as a libertine in principle, and a deliberate aednoer 
in practice. I am so exceedingly depressed in spirit to-day, 
that I can hardly think stnughtforward, much less write 
clearly. 

" I am, Tery tmly, yonr obliged friend and servant, 

"J. MOKTOOKXBT." 

The January number of the £clectio contained Moot 
gomery'a critique on Wordsworth's "Lyrical Ballads," 
&c.,* concerning which he had thus written to the editra 
three mouths previously : — 

" I am almost sure that yon and I differ very widely in 
onr ojnnioDB concerning Wordsworth's talents, and per- 
haps more concerning his performanoefl. My &oe, so- 
cere, and utterly unbioased a^itiments I send yon, not at 
all dreading your displeasure, because I bold a poet's 
merits in higher estimation than you do. I know that 
* Edectie Berlmr, vol iv., p. SS. 
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Then yon engage me to revicv any work, it is my owq 
judgmeot that yon require me to exercise, and you do 
not expect that it shall always be in consonance with 
yonrs. I feel exceeding great reluctance to censure the 
works of a man of high and noble gcnins, however un- 
worthy of him, because I am aware that the vivid imag^a- 
tion of poets, wfaich I donbt not is always accompanied 
with eqnal selfcomplacency, often seduces them into errors 
which they know not to be such, but mistake them for 
excellencies of the purest order, when they are nothing 
but delirious wanderings irom truth and nature. Yet it is 
hard to punish them for such follies, as if they had been 
guilty of crimes; lenity b not the character of any exist- 
ing Review, nor are any of our periodical critics too lavish 
of praise. I hope that your readers will find as mnch 
rigor of censure in this article as will reconcile them to 
the warmth of commendation which I have most honestly 
and heartily bestowed on Wordsworth's imdcniable merits. 
The cry is up ; and it is the iashlon to yelp him down. I 
belong not to the pack, nor will I wag ray tongue or my 
tul, on any occaaon, to please the multitude. I am con- 
BciouB of no personal partiality to prejudice mo in favor 
of Wordsworth. I am sure the poetry of two men can- 
not cUffer mnch more widely than his does from mine. I 
hate his baldness and vulgarity of phrase, and I doubt not 
he eqnally detests the splendor and foppery of mine ; but 
I feel the pulso of poetry beating throngh every vein of 
thought in all his compositions, even in his most pitifid, 
puerile, and affected pieces. To y<ni I need not add that 
his fiigid mention of my name in his first note has not 
influenced me to speak more fevorably of him than I 
otherwise would have done. It is a proud and almost 
oonteiiiptnoaa notioe which he has taken of me and my 
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' Dauy* (I Tont ohinge mint fin* hit (Atm dbWa), md 

vas more calculated to mortify ud provoke • jeiloai 
temper, than to sootlie and diBsnn ono vho bad the powar 
and tbo opportnnitf to hnmble a rival in the ejo of the 
public Ko I I am penoaded in m7 own mind, titML I 
hare done him jnadoe to the beat of my knowledge I 
only regret that yoo will probably derive leai aatiAction 
from the perusal of thia emaj than yon mi^ hare doite 
bad our opinions been in perfect hannony. Ton miut 
not be alarmed at the apparent length ; for, tbi>iig*i the 
first four pages are oloeely written, the fbDowing tmca an 
loose, and the whole will make no more, I beSeve, than 
eight of yours at the most. I oonfeas that I tore myself 
from poetry to criticism, on this occamon, with ezoeanre 
reluctance. My mind was eo alive with images and senti- 
ments connected with my West Indian poem, that I did 
violence to my most iavorite feelings to undertake thia 
review. Nobody but yon, and my own binding pnmiiH^ 
could have moved me." 
To hb friend Parkon be vrrites, October 1, 1808 : 
" Take the worst news I Iiave to tell you. I have not 
written a line about Wool's Wartoo, but indeed I will do 
my very best to send you the article in ten days, so that^ 
instead of Monday next, do not expect it before Abmd^ 
se'Duight. If yoD can forj^ve this, read forward ; if not, 
throw this letter into the fire, and write me as scol^g an 
answer as yon can, and take care that it be charged irith 
treble |)08tage ; I will not lose it at the post-office, if it be 
an aogry one, and bo less than three full sheets. Kow I 
hold you at defiance ; yon will cool before you have wriu 
ton one page of hard words agmnst so poor an ofieoder as 
I am, and the moment yon cool, I shall be pardoned, and 
received into more gracious £ivor than ever. Now, as I 
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see yon are a mnch more reasoDable being than yon were 
a dozen lines ago, hear my apology, — may yon never feel 
it I During the whole of the last month I have been sink- 
ing in despondency, till J have hardly bad the spirit to 
langnish throngh my ordinary drudgery of business, and 
much less to listen to Wool's dull narrative and stupid 
critidsm, which are both so wretchedly nentral, that they 
can no more provoke than they can delight me ; and, un- 
less I am in a rapture or in a rage, I can find neither 
thoughts nor language to employ for or agdnst an author. 
I do not intend to tell the public how very humbly I think 
of this huge qnarto, which is as flat and as unmeaning to 
me as a grave-stone with no other inscription than, ' Here 
Ues Joseph Warton, D.D.' 

" I cannot engine to fUmish you with any remarks on 
this work in less time than I have named, because I have 
to go into Derbyrfiire at the beginning of next week, which 
will take me away for several days. But I will endeavor 
to make you amends in the course of the month by send- 
ing you a few pages on the ' Life of Colonel Hutchinson,' 
which fell like a judgment upon mo this afternoon for not 
having despatched Warton sooner ; I never received a 
parcel before from you that was only half welcome ; but 
this was indeed so, because it reminded me of my trans- 
gression, and Inflicted a new penance on me, at a timi 
when I am very UI qualified to bear any of ' the miseries 
of human life.* I will send yon one of my newspapers by 
post to-morrow. You will find on the last page of it a 
few most melancholy stanzas, breathed, or rather groaned 
out (in the language of Timothy Testy, — that is, you, 
when you read this letter, — and Samuel Sensitive, — that 
is, me, while I am writing it) m the bittemcss almost of 
despair, and which have more truth than poetry in them. 
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There are some snlfjects on which 1117 mind is oontinnally 
rolling, that forbid me ever to hope for peace on ear^ 
because I am tempted in mj- gloomy fit« to think that I 
can nover find rest fiir my soul even in the conBolations 
of tho gospel, for I can never forget its threatenings : even 
on Mount Calvary I hear the thunders of ^lu. But I 
will not woond your heart on this tremendoni theme. By 
the by, have yon seen the Critioal Review of Augnst f 
It praises my little volume most anmendfnlly ; bnt it has 
found out that I am a Jacobin in politics, and a ftnatio in 
religion. As for the first accosation, I know how to de- 
epiac it ; and for the second, the reproach of the Cross, 
would to God that I were worthy of iti — I am gUd you 
think highly of 'Ilome.' You are right respecting the 
disposition to depreciate tho merits of living poets. I 
don't choose to refer to my volume here, but for that very 
reason, ought not the Eclectic Review to set lui example 
of independent judgment, and boldly venture to pruse 
living merit, and to lead public opinion, not to sneak after 
it, as most of our reviewers do ; who wait to hear what 
the world has to say about any new author, In whom they 
suspect there may be merit, though they dare not declare 
it, at the peril of all their critical reputation, till every- 
body else has acknowledged it. My observations on 
* Home* were written without seeing a remark of any- 
body else's upon it, and without being acquainted with a 
human being but myself who had read it. Thin, my dear 
sir, you may rely upon, that I shall always write my own 
judgment, whether it be worth your adoption or no ; but 
I shall be always subject to your curtailments, nay even 
your utter rrjection, when you totally disapprove, so long 
as I can have confidence in the unbmssod independence of 
your own judgment; for I never will nor can submit to 
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imte to tlifl prejadices or the private interestB of any 
party whatever. Yonr kind information respecting the 
soccess of my critiqne on Dermody gives mo a little 
encoaragement ; bnt pray hide my name in tbo most secret 
part of your breast, where you conceal your beat deeds 
from every human eye. I have scribbled this as hastily 
as posdble, to put you in and out of pain respecting 
Wool's Warton." 

Montgomery has ju£t received from London the " Lay 
of the Last Minstrel," and " Mannion." 

"Walter Scott is an admirable writer," he says, "is a 
poet mil generia ; but, whenever he steps on modem 
ground, he is only one of the weakest of us ; in his magio 
drcle he is inimitable — out of it, a gentleman who writes 
with ease." 

Scott, at this time, was connected with the Edinburgh 
Beview, and made generous overtures to enlist Soulhey 
in its service. Southey declined. "The objections which 
weigh with me against bearing any part in this journal are 
these," he replies \ " I have scarcely an opinion in common 
with it upon any subject. My feelings are still less in 
unison with Jeffrey than my opinions. On subjects of 
moral and political importance, no man is more apt to 
speak in the very gall of bitterness than I am, and this 
habit is likely to go with me to the grave ; hut that sort 
of bittemesa in which he indulges, which tends directly to 
wound a man in his feelings, and injure him in his iame 
and fortune (Montgomery is a case in point) appears to me 
utterly inexcusable. The emolument to be derived from 
writing at ten guineas a sheet, Scotch measure, instead of 
seven pounds, annual, would be considerable ; the pecu- 
niary advantage, resulting from the different manner in 
whioli my future works would be bandied, still more bo. 
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But my moral feelings miut sot be eompromised. To 
Jeffrey, as an indiTidnal, I shall erer be ready to bIiot 
every kind of individual conrteey-, bat of Judge Je&ey 
of the Edinburgh Review I must ever think and speak as 
of a bad politician, a worse moralist, and a critic, in matters 
of taste, equally incompetent and nnjnst." 

Ebeneser Elliott, jnst shaking his shaggy locks^ and 
kindling at " man's inhnmanity to maa," writes to tlie Bard 
of Keswick for connsel how to bring his ** fii«t jfroits'' be- 
fore the pnbUc. We hope his reply will not bs oomddered 
an interloper ia oar pages. It may serve to answer 
nmilar questions not nnirequeiitly put in oar time. "A 
recommendation to the booksellers to look at a manu- 
script is of no use whatever," writes Southey to the young 
Corn-law Uhymer. " In the way of budncsa they glance 
at everything which is offered them, and no persons know 
better what is likely to answer their purpose. Poetry 
is the worst article in the market : out of fifty voliunes, 
which may be published in the course of a year, not £ve 
pay the expense of publication ; and this is a piece of 
knowledge which authors in general purchase dearly, for, 
in most coses, these volumes are printed at their own risk. 

"From the specimen of your productions now in my 
writing-desk, I have no doubt you possess the feeling of a 
poet, and may distinguish yoorself ; but I am sure prema- 
ture publication would eventually discount yon. You 
Ii.ive an example in Eirke White ; his ' Clifton Green' sold 
only to the extent of the subscriptions he obtained for it ; 
and the treatment which it experienced drove hira, by bis 
own account, almost to madness. My advice to you is, to 
go on improving yourself, without hazarding anything; 
you cannot practice without improvement. Feel your 
way belbre the publio, as Montgomery did. He sent hia 
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Teraes to the nen^papera, and, when they were copied 
from one to another, it was a sure sign they hod suc- 
ceeded. He then comniunicated them, as they were 
copied irom the papers, to the Poetical Register ; the 
Reviews selected tbem for pnuso; and thus, when he 
pnblisbed them In a collected fonn, he did nothing more 
than claim, in his own character, the pmiso which had 
been bestowed upon Mm under a fictitious name. Try the 
newspapers; send what you think one of your best short 
poems to the Conner or Globe. If it is ioBertcd, Bend 
others, with any inu^inary dgnature. If they please 
nobody, and nobody noUces them with praise, nobody will 
wiUi censure, and you will escape all criticism. If^ on iho 
contrary, they attract attention, the editor will be glad to 
pay yoa for more ^and tbey still remain your property, 
to be collected and reprinted in whatever manner you may 
think best hereafter." 



CHAPTER I 

TBB CHncnST-8WBEP8 — LOTTERIES — VISIT TO 
— " THE WEST INDIES" •— " TUB WORLD BEP 
rSOX HIS BROTUGR ROBERT — HART*S-USJL 
PARKBX'S MATBIHONIAX. ADVICE — CBITICISl 
TQET AXD B08G0B. 

If the author and the editor had 
tempered and more easily borne by see 
thizing with those who carried heavit 
own. 

The Bufferings of a species of chil 
sweeping, — hardly known to the chil 
day, except perhaps through a stray ol 
Cries," are enlisting the humane ezerti 
and Mr. Roberts. 

London was already bestirring herse 
manities of this villainous trade, *^whid 
not bo taught without cruelty, learnt y 
practised without peril to the lives and 1 
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dinner ^ven on Easter Monday to these cliildren, which, 
annually repeated, served to keep alive in the public mind 
the sympathy ah-eady awakened in their behal£ 

It was a &Torite aoniversary of the poet, who never ^ed 
to ud in furnishing the table from his pockets, and, if posm- 
ble, with his presence ; while the Iris perseveringly did its 
part to bring the odium of pnbUc sentiment against this 
sppreDticeship, with reference to its entire extinction by an 
act of Parliament. 

Another craft, also, began to arrest the serious attention 
of Montgomery, whose gainfulness to himself docs not seem 
to have closed his eyes to its moral vitiations. 

On establishing the Irii, in 1 T&4, at the old stand of the 
Raster, the young editor became the natural inheritor of 
its time-hoDOred oostoma. One of these was the sale of 
lottery tickets; bis sheet, of course, in common with all 
other papers of the realm, inserting lottery advertisements. 

This sale was continued at the Hart's-head for several 
years; and a £20,000 prize having once been drawn 
through this office, it acquired the unenviable notoriety of 
" the lucky office," which brought an extraordinary patron- 
age to its doors. 

** Familiarity with some kinds of sin deadens the con- 
■donsneBS of it ; but this was not my case in reference to 
the state lottery," says the clear-dghted editor ; " it was 
fimiliarity with it which convinced me that I was dealing 
in deoeptive wares. I was occasionally surprised at the 
different kinds of money brought to me by persons of the 
hombler class— hoarded guineas, old crowns, halfcrowns, 
■od fine impresnons of smaller silver coins, at a time when 
bank-paper, Spanish dollars, and tokens of inferior standard, 
issued by private individuals and companies, formed a kind 
of molxiarrent^ throughout the realm, niieee were Ten- 
ia* 
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UKMlitaU'd, but ut) cii jn'oi-rastiiKiU'd 
to myself at length, ' I will give i 
Bion.' I did so, and from that mom 
share." 

In 1809, Montgomeiy paid a visit 
the first time, after a correspondenc 
Parken. LuoyAikin and her &th 
hospitalities of Stoke Newington, 
dwelling on the same green, came 

At Woolwich, eight miles east 
Thames, his yoonger brother Robe 
grocer, with wife and children. H< 
Ghregory resided, the intimate fiien 
known in this country through his 
anity.*' Montgomery was invited t 
dial regard, with an occasdonal coi 
have sprung up between them. 

To Merton, a viUage in Surrey, sei 
the metropolis, he accompanied Pari 
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bronght, and &ir hands were in requMtion with tobacco 
aad fire. As the smoke carled around the canonicola of the 
Doctor, "and is Dr. Parr," perUnently mnsed Moutgomcry 
to himself " really so ffreat a man, that it is immaterial 
whoever else be annoyed, ho that his comfort is secored ? 
Or is he so UtUe a man, that he cannot, even under such 
circumstances as these, ibrego the usual indulgence of his 
fondness for smoking F" 

Coleridge, now redding at Grasmere, was abont isaning 
the "Friend," the first number of which appeared in June, 
1809, and he thus bespeaks the interest of Montgomery: — 

" Dkab Sib, 

" In desiring a small packet of these prospectuses to 
be sent to you from Leeds, I have presumed less on myself 
than on our common friend, Mrs. Montague ; but, believe 
me, by more than by either I have been encouragod by my 
love and admiration of your works, and my unfuigncd 
affectionate esteem of what I have been so often and so 
eloquently told by Mrs. M. of your Ufo and character. Con- 
scious how very glad I should be to serve you In anything, 
I apply with less discomfort to you in behalf of my own 
eoncems. What I wish ia rimply to have the prospectuses 
placed and disposed among such places and persons as may 
bring the work to the notice of those whoso moral and in- 
tellectual habits may render them desirous to become sub- 
scriben. I know your avocations, and dare not therefore 
ask yon for an occasional contribution. I have received 
promises of support from some respectable writers, and, for 
my own part, am prepared to play off my whole power of 
acquirements, such as they are, in this work, as from the 
main pipe of the fountain. 
" If idioioe or chaoce ahonld lead yon this way, you will 
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" We stnmgly reoonunend," he said, in the Iris of Sep- 
tember, 1B05, *' the perusal of an article on onr last page 
on the Blave-trado. The atrocities there recorded are not 
the ghosts of antic[Dated mnrders that have mooldered ont 
of memory. Tliifl blood that cries for vengeaDce has not 
lost its voice, — it has not lost its warmth I It boils ronnd 
the heart, it bnma throagh the veins, while the reader 
alternately trembles with anger and melts with compasmon 
at the crimes and tho woes of his fellow-creatures. Fel- 
lov-creatores I Are slaves and slave-dealers our fellow- 
creatttres ? To what wickedness, to what misery are we 
sUn 1 No ; — the sufferer is only onr brother ; his lordly 
oppressor denies consanguinity with the slave ; he it SO, for 
thereby he bastardises himself; the negro is assuredly 
related to ail t^ rest of the human race." 

Hie great conflict in England between tho advocates of 
the slave-trade and the demands of Christian dvihEation 
is too well known to need recapitulation here. Headed 
by Wilberforce, the anti-slavery men of that day fought 
valiantly. Apathy, discouragement, defeat, desertion, 
never damped them ; often routed, they as often renewed 
the chuge. The cause indeed contained within itself the 
very dements of a conquering streogth, — humanity and 
justice, the first prindples of gospel legislatioD, and the 
ChrisUaQ growth — and it must prevail. And no array 
of names, no perverted use of Scripture, no affluence of 
Teaonrces, no coostitntional entrenchments, no timid alorm- 
criea, can long save slavery or the slave-trade in an^ coun- 
try from its final doom. The march of Christian civilizar 
tion is on its track, to displace its rude labors and brute 
ibrces, by the discerning industry and moral mnew of free- 
bom men and women. 

Britiah plack did prevail, and on Uie 2fith of March, 
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irith, and immediately be took ap his pen. The task was 
SOOD completed. " ConceruiDg my slave-trade poem," vo 
find him vriting to Aston, " I have only to tell you, that 
I beard a few days ago from Bowyer, who complains bit^ 
terly of ungrateful and mercenary engravers, who havo 
both his plates and him in their hands, and he can neither 
extricato the one nor the other : so that his work may bo 
three months — or, if yon like a. round number better, dz 
months — before it makes its appearance. This is very 
distresmng for a poet, impatient to bo bom in a new shape ; 
for if ft poet lives in his works when he is dead, he lives 
moch more in them while he is alive ; in &ct, he under- 
goes a regular mctempsychous from one form to another, 
through every piece that he writes ; the last being always 
the best in his esteem, as each body which the soul in- 
habits in the course of transmigration, whether it be an 
elei^ant or an ass, is in tnm the dearest. ... Of my 
^sit to I/>ndon I bavo talked end written bo much that I 
am quite weary of it ; and if I were to attempt to enter- 
tain you with any account of it, I should bo too doll to bo 
endured. I saw Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, Robert Bloom- 
field, and ought to have seen Thomas Campbell, bat illness 
prevented him irom meeting me according to the invitation 
of a common friend, and he sent an apology as flattering, 
but not half so welcome, as his company would have been. 
I was introduced to so many other great and middling, 
and good and better sort of men, that I cannot now recol- 
lect half of those I saw, and of those that saw me, not the 
thousandth part — for in London one seems to live in the 
mouth of a bee-hive, where those that are crowding in and 
those tliat are pressing out pass over or under one another, 
on this ride or that. Just as there may be room or oppor- 
paitj. . . . This Is London." 
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The letters of a new oomepondent we find nor oa his 
table, WUliant Roscoe, of livorpooL One from turn, at 
this date, so foll^ luiswerB oar own ootionB of a letter, that 
we give a paragn^fa of it for the benefit of our friends : — 

** There is a atapid old mle, that a man shonld not talk 
about himself; but I should be glad to know on what 
subject he can talk of whioh be ought to know bo much ; 
and I am sure that, whatsTOT may be the case when he 
makes his appearanoe before the public, yet in the inters 
ooutse of private fiiendship the more he talks about hin^ 
self the better. On this account, I always prefer those 
letters of a friend which contain neither articles of intel- 
ligence nor abstract dissertations. The head speaketh to 
the head, and the heart to the heart ; and I think it a rin 
to convert a letter into either a gazette or a sennon. 
Allow me, therefore, to say, that in you I have met with a 
correspondent according to my own mind, who writes as 
he thinks, and forgets, for a moment, that there are other 
persons in the world besides his friend and himsel£ I^ 
whenever yon find yourself disposed towards it, you will 
take up your pen, and ^ve your thoughts freely as they 
rise, yon may rest assured that I shall not only receive 
them with real pleasure, bat endeavor to make yoa the 
best return in my power." 

We take an extract from Montgomery's rej^y, frank and 
free as the poet could be : — 

" When I wrote last I was so tired out with Mr. Bow- 
yer*s procrastination in brin^g forward his pompons 
volume on the Abolition of the Slave-Trade, that I had 
determined to put off the email edition of my poems on 
that subject sirte die / and, instead of bringing it out as a 
rider to Mr. Bowyer's book, I meant to publish the pece 
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vbich I mentioned in my last as baving occnpied, and 
indeed almost cictiausted, tay taind, during the latter half 
of last year. The instant I have finished a new poem I 
wish all the world to see it ; in the joy of its birth I forget 
all the anguish it cost me, and only anticipate the renowa 
it shall bring me for ages to come ! When I wrote last 
I was in my first love with this fiiirest offipring of my 
imag^ation, and which had given more pain than any of 
its elder brethren. I therefore wrote too passionately 
concerning it, and have probably excited a hope in your 
breast of merit which you con never meet with in any 
work of mine. Be this as it may, my own transports soon 
subsided, and yielded to fears, of such foreboding and 
appalling import, that my boart sunk under them ; and 
tbongh I had arranged with Messrs. Longman for the 
early appearance of this paragon of poetry, I retreated, 
even after the manuscript was sent to London. I have 
breathed more freely ever dnce, though the recollection 
how nearly my rashness bad brought my reputation to a 
Btake at wluch it would have inevitably been burnt to 
ashes, and scattered on the winds, makes me shudder, 
even in the conscious security of being still in manuscript, 
out of which I diall certainly not creep for ten or twelve 
months to come. Therefore, with all its sins upon its bead 
{which my present terrors may, after all, magnify as much 
beyond the truth, as my former fondness exalted its 
merits), yon shall see it. I therefore write now to re- 
quest you to Inform me, at your own convenience, how I 
may send the copy to you to secure its safe delivery. The 
MS. will be in the hands either of my bookseller, or some 
fidend in London, till the latter end of March. As I have 
neither room nor time at present to say more concerning 
H, I shall deftr any hints that may be necessary to preju< 
13 
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dice y-OD in its &vor, before joa begin the penual of this 
wild ofiHpring of my mose. I won't attempt to bias your 
judgment, but I wiU try to bribe your heart before you 
take the critic's chur. With respectful remembrance to 
all your &mily, 

" I am truly, your obliged fiiend, 

" J. MoHTGOKEBT. 
'■ WUIiBm Boacoe, Esq^ AUerton Ball, new LiverpooL" 

Bowyer's work was at last issued. Its l<Hig delay, the 
fiulure of many promised contributions, and its hi^ price, 
operated mitavorably on the sale, which was comparatively 
limited. 

Montgomery's portion of it was afterwards issued, with 
a few shorter poems, in a small volume, in the spring of 
1810; and in this form T/k Weti Indies became exten- 
dvely read. 

Embodying, as it did, the national sympattuea of a people 
in its unanimous verdict i^^unst a national sin, it could 
hardly foil of being eloquent. The very subject disarmed 
criticism, and won for it a place in every English homo. 

TTie Negro deeming 

" his own land of ercry Innd the pride, 

Beloved of heaven o'er all the worid beads ; 
Hit home the ^t of e&rth supremely bleel^ 
A dearer, sweeter ^t than all the rest;" 

Africa, 

" Basking in ell the splendors of a solar EOne ;" 

the Trade, which had depopulated her, and 

" o'er the Atlantic waves 

For gnUty ages rolled the tide of slaves ; 
A tide that knew no fall, no turn, no rest, 
Constant as day and night from east to west; 
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Btill widening, deepening, swelling in its course 
Witb boundlesa rain and resistless force ;" 

the CbamiHotis who stood 

"In tliis wide breach of violated Uwa;" 

" When Fitt, supreme among the senate, rose, 
The Negro's friend among tJie Negro's foes ; 

"When Pox, all eloquent for freedom, stood, 
With speech resistless as the voice of blood ; 

" With Wilberlbrce, the minister of grace, 
The new Las Casas of a ruined race ;" 

Britannia, confeaaog the nation's claim, and tiiming to her 
dusky aiator, 

" ' All hail r exclMmed the empress of the sea, 
' Thf ch^na are broken, Africa, be free ;" 

sU form a vivid panorama of some of the fuolcst aod noblest 
dcnngs in the chronicles of a Christian nation. 

"The sabjeot, which had become antiquated byfreqncnt, 
minote, and disgosting exposure, afforded no opportunity 
to awaken, suspend, and delight curiosity, by a subtlo and 
sarpriaing development of plot," says the author, iu a brief 
pre&ce ; a defect which, however it may otherwise be ac- 
ooimted for in the present case, existed in the poet himself, 
for Montgomery possessed nono of the dramatic force of 
"sweet snTprises." 

" That trade is at length abolished. May its memory be 
immortal, that henceforth it may be known only by its 
memory I" are his closing words — an ejaculation whose 
iignificMioe bM not altogether passed away. 
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aO, if there were not in raj breast a ^isb, so earnest and 
BO BtroDg, that I often mistake it for a hope after iiumor- 
tality. This dear, delightful self-delusion soothes me under 
every discouragement, and cheers me nndcr every neglect I 
Yet what ia it ? I know not ; and if I did know, the charm 
tni^t be broken : I m^ht desire it no longer. Nothing 
within oar reach appears so predoos as that which is just 
beyMid our reach, but which we may yet tonch, and by 
touching <mly prove that we cannot grasp it, like a ball sus- 
pended by a dngle hur. I beUeve I ondcrstand this figure, 
probably you do not ; I have no time to explain it, for 
which I am glad, lest I should make nonsense of it." 

A visit from his brother Robert, reviving " the sweet 
sense of kindred " in his bosom, seems to have afforded the 
poet and editor a pleasing relaxation from the tasks of the 
qnill. 

** Tonr viat," he writes him, on his return, " I assure yon 
has drawn yet closer the bonds of brotherly kindness that 
always united my heart to yours; but which, from the long 
and wide separation that circumstances beyond our power 
have made between us, has not been so renewed and 
atrengthened from time to time as it would have been, had 
we lived nearer to one another. But the ^rther we have 
been rranoved, I have fonnd the dearer we were when wo 
met; and I trust that, in future, if we are spared a few 
yeOTB longer, we shall oftener see each other's (ace, and feel 
each odier's love expressed in those sweet words and deeds 
which can neither be written nor performed at a distance, 
and which the heart acknowledges with secret gratitude 
and delight." 

Another letter, written a few months afler, reveals the 
yeaniingB of a CMttian brother'a heart: — . 
W 



aii<l observing its most sccrc't and 
tliat I was a spy npon my brother's cr 
jsnare to entrap him in liis s})eech. ^^ 
to employ crafl or stratagem of ain 
that I wished to know, and all that I 
of your feelings, sentiments, and disp 
found in you, my dear Robert, be ass 
respected you more, the more I bee 
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indeed Do write soon, and k 

truly how you are ; I am not afraid 
towards me on any other subject I 
charge you, as you love me, and mc 
love your &mi]y, that you always tell i 
are affected in this most serious conoei 
torv life which vou are leadincy m fh\ 
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they were offered to ua, are ' for ever hidden fi-om our 
eyes I ' The feelings, deep and awful, wbidi this reflection 
baa avakened, naturally lead me to mention my visit to 
Ocbrook, about the middle of October. I met Ignatius and 
Agnea at Matlock, where they had been a short tunc for the 
benefit of the waters, poor Ignatius being very weak, as, 
indeed, yon saw when you called on him on your return. 
He looked pale and thin, but in other respects Uttle changed 
since I saw him ax years before. He was languid, but 
there was a meekness, a heavenly-mindeducss in his manner 
and m hia looks, that rendered him inexpressibly interesting 
to me. Agnes, whom I then saw for the first time suice we 
were children at Fulneck, appeared much healthier and 
Stronger than I expected. We were soon brother aiid 
sister, yon may be sure, and I was charmed with her in 
every point of view in which I saw her at Slatlock and at 
Ocbrook, as an affectionate helpmate to our dear inftrm Ig- 
natius, an excellent nurse botb to him and John James, and 
a most worthy and accomplished woman. She is, in my 
esteem, a guardian angel, sent by the express command of 
heaven to minister to poor Ignatius; and I will add, he is 
worthy of her ; a kinder, humbler, nobler heart than his 
mrdy never warmed a human breast. As for John James, 
he is an armful of roses, and his very first smile made me 
love him from my soul, but he did not make me forget 
Betsey, or Harriet — my Betsey and mt/ Harriet, I ought 
to say ; no, he only reminded me more and more of them. . . 

"I am, very truly, your iiffi'Ctionfite brother, 

"J. Mo>TG01IEEY. 
"Mr. Robert MoDtgOiQcry, Woolwluli." 

Parken also viated Sheffield. The duties of a hoet were 
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most heartily and royally fulfilled, nobody can donbt, yet 
tlid guest ungratefully saggetts on improvemeDt in the 
poet's quarters. 

Let UH look in. Hia study ire might natarally seek first. 

" Id this room,** says Montgomery, introducing us to it, 
" where some of my happiest pieces hare been prodaoed, 
those I mean which are most popular, aO the piofjpeot 1 
have is a confined yard, where Uiere are Rome nuserable 
old walls and the baoks of houses, which present to the eye 
neither beauty or variety, or anything to inqnre a sin^a 
thought, except about bricks, the comers of which hare 
been chipped off by violence, or fretted away by the 
weather." 

But should not a poet's sniTonndings be suggesttre of 
all beautiful thoughts? "No," he answers; "as a gen- 
eral rule, whatever of poetry is to be derived fi»)m scenery, 
must be secured before we ^t down to compose — the 
impressions must be made already, and the mind must be 
abstracted from surrounding objects. It will not do to 
be expatiating abroad iu observation, when we should be 
at home in concentration of thought." 

Sisterly affections are supplied by the three Misa Gales, 
and congenial society enough these must have been to 
occupy any barren gap in the poet's life. But Parken is 
not satisfied. Bachelordom finds no toleration with him. 
He is persuaded that Montgomery needs a dearer one, and 
delicately, but urgently, broaches the subject soon after 
his return to London. " It is," he proceeds, " much eader 
to write one's feelings than to speak them ; and among the 
few subjects on which I could be happy to §how you my 
whole heart, the most prominent is yovraeJf. One of the 
topics, therefore, in which I am most interested is, you 
may bo sure, that which most interests you. I presomed, 
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«a &r u I dnrat in your presence, but not quite so &r as 
to express fully my convictioo (derived from very sufficient 
sources) that your apprehendons of infelicity arc totally 
onfonnded ; that any one who was really worthy of you, 
vonld consider it only too much happiness to he onitcd 
and devoted to you as a friend and a nurse ; and that such 
a onion wonld in&llibly relieve the greater part of those 
very iDfinnitJes, both mental and bodily, which appear to 
yon such formidable impediments. Be advised, my dear 
friend ; do not procrastinate : I still hope it is not too late, 
bnt Uiat if yon attempt you will succeed ; and then I am 
confident you will thank me as long as you live. How 
I should rejoice next summer to sec a third added to our 
friendship, and that third — a female I" 

How the counsel was received we do not know; no 
change disturbed the accustomed qnict of Hartshead, and 
anon the poet conrtcd the Muse. The World before the 
Flood occupies bis pen. Its Sunday morning origin is 
thus related: " During the delay of the publication of 27ia 
West Jndisf, and while in qncat of a theme for a lead- 
ing essay to form, with many minor pieces, a new volume, 
he happened ono Sunday morning, before starting to his 
nana! jdace of worship, to be meditating on the history of 
Enoch and his rchttion to the antediluvians, as recorded 
in the fifth chapter of the book of Genesis, which he was 
reading; at the same time a well-known passage in the 
eleventh book of 'Paradise Lost,' in which Milton applies 
the striking imagery connected with the Scripture account 
of the ascent of Elgah in a chariot of fire to the translation 
of Enoch, forcibly occurred to his recollection. This at 
once determined hLi choioo." 

In a few months the {>liui thus suddenly conceived was 
diligently wrought into a poem of five cantos. A copy 



tliL' author had not done jii>ti<'(' lit 
tluiiu' hi S(; coiitracUMl a ('oin}>a^^. 
courai^^c and candor not ollm liaz: 
towards another, in an aflair of pet 
the most jealous of personal feeling 
wounded, how tenderly soever the se: 
be performed, he addressed a brief 
me, imploring permission to detain 
days longer, before he consigned it 1 
the press, and till the author himself 1: 
^deration to the subject, with the *< 
its latent capabilities more effectnall 
tempted in the draft, or rather in tl 
been sent to him.'' 

The frank and sensitive poet confess 
the advice ruffled his feelings, and 
walk to smooth them down. Air ai 
good digestion, and he came back, ^^ « 
outdone in magnanimity, but to retc 
his friend by unreservedly bowing t 
adopting his counsel." 

Wishing to bespeak more extendi 
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PsileD'B letter on the use of fiction, in answer to the 
poet's Bcnipl<» regardiug the wel> of hk poem, is not <le- 
Toid of iatereat : — 

"Cloisteb^ Teufle, Juno 15, I8II. 
"Mt Tbct Deab Friend, 

" The other subject of which I was to have written yoa 
hy retam of post was the doubt you seem to entertiUD of 
the morality of fiction. It chagrined and alarmed me a 
good deal, to think of your miod or your conficience being 
perplexed on a point of such vital importance to your 
present pareaits. A fHend of mine, who is also a friend 
of Sonthey'B, so far from admitting any such notion as 
yonra, contends that poetry, condilcrcd as fiction. Is the 
fincHt species of ethics ; and goes bo far as to call religion 
the most perfect poetry, becaoso it has alt the glory of 
fiction, and all the reality of fact. Ho inBists upon it that 
poetry, like the other fine arts, is chiefly beneficial, becaase 
it supplies nobler images, and a higher standard of excel- 
lence, to the imagination than natore can furnish to the 
senses ; and elevates man to the loftiest pitch he ia capablo 
of attuning, by pointing him to that which is beyond hla 
reach. However this may be, I am sure there is no im- 
morality inherent in fictions, as such, which have no proa- 
tical tendency contrary to fact. I hope my metaphysics 
and moraJa are intelligible to you ; I think they are to 
mj^icU; In your poem there is no intention to deceive ; 
there is no probability that any pereon will be deceived ; 
and if the whole world Mccre to bo deceived, not a ungle 
feeling woald be exdtcd or a single action performed 
which would not be sanctioned by enlarged views of our 
nature, or which would be in the smallest degree detri- 
mmtal to the hapi^nesB of a mngle indiriduaL If I wanted 
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proofi, I would only dto the apologues and parables of 
Scripture, some of which, if not all, are unquestionably 
fictitious. The use of fiction in literature appears to me 
exactly analogous to the conception of quantities in math- 
ematics, or, to come home to my own peculiar and favorite 
studies, to the statement of imaginary cases for the deter- 
mination of points in law. Many cases may be imagined 
which probably never did occur in real Ufe, but which 
might have occurred, may occur, and some time or other 
probably will All the truth involved in the real case is 
equally involved in the imaginary one ; and surely there 
is nothing very immoral or pernicious in getting instruc- 
tion before an event actually takes place, which would be 
sound and salutary afterwards. If there is any objection 
to the use of fiction in connection with facts of sacred 
history, in a poetical work, it must rest upon the extra- 
ordinary power of fascination and illusion which the 
highest order of poetry possesses. The popular creed 
with respect to the &11 of man, the war of the angels, and 
the character of Satan, is probably derived at least as 
much from 'Paradise Lost,' as from the book of Generis or 
Revelation. Happily there is but littie variance between 
them, and as to what there is, a moment's reflection 
detects the illusion, and the Bible is always at hand to 
dispel it. May your poem do as much harm as Milton's 
in this way, and as much good, by graftbg religious facts 
and principles on the public m}nd 1 The palm shall then 
be enlivened with your bays, and you shall cast both at 
the feet of the Redeemer, shouting Hosanna I 

"I am most affectionately yours, 

"D. Paeken." 

Four cantos of the revised poem having been sent to 
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Farken, he read tbem to a circle of literary friends, one 
of whom soon after wrote to tlie author, tbat Soiitliey 
expressed his regret at learning he had choBeii the heroic 
couplet — the least adapted, he thought, for a long poem, 
Bod especially such a poem, Blauk verac, without com- 
parison, was recommended. 

MoD^omery immediately submitted a portion of the 
maonscript to Sonthey, whose heart-revealing letter In 
retom cannot fiul of interest. 

"Keswick, May Gth, 1811. 
*'Mt Deak Montgoueiit, 

" Your Death of Adam Is what it eliould be ; and 
the apparition at the close brings with it all the comfort, 
and lifjht, and glory that is wanted. Eve'a departure is 
admirably conceived. I did not expect it, because I was 
chained too much as I went alorig to exj>cct anything; 
but the event follows so naturally, tbat it produced an 
effect hke historical tmth. I should never have objected 
to the couplet, if It had often been written as you write it 
•^with that full and yet unwearying harmony, well varied, 
but never interrupted. There are but two expressions that 
struck me as blemishes: concerning the one, you \n]\ agree 
with me ; about the other, perhaps, you will not. The first 
is the eiuthet ' onretarning,* in the last line of the first 
paragraph : the other is ' this congenial ude.> Tlie direct 
reference to the rib is perfectly proper ; and yet I wish the 
■word ' breast' had been used instead of ' side.' 

"No man who looks into his own heart when he is 
capable of understanding it, can doubt that there is a dis- 
ease in human nature, for which the grace of God is the 
only remedy: with this belief^ or rather with this sense, and 
this convitMon, there can be no presumption in saying that 
14 
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Irc'liiiL:' ultli wliirli \<mi li;i\r writ 
Illation ut* K\ L' is the only par 
narrative ^vllich lias nut tliu sulci 
parent from the numberless light 
given rise, from men who had n 
intention. 

^I have passed through many 
likely to be the case with every rrn 
is not early gifted with humility, 
in Christianity when I was a 8< 
When I went to college it wat 
French Revolution — and I drac 
I had a friend there whose nam. 
poems — Edmund Seward, an adn 
whose only &ult was that he was t 
even to a fitult, he was. In his 
interests were strengthened. Bat 
religious feeling, you need not b< 
withering the lip-service of a nni 
of the college, chapel, and choroh, 
house; and there we were disgu 
college meaning to take orders ; I, 
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a joarney in Wales. That friend waa my bosom com- 
panion: Coleridge was brought to my rooms — and that 
meeting fixed the future fortunes of us both. 

" Coleridge had at that time thought little of politics ; in 
morals he vas as loose as men at a university usually are : 
but he was a Unitarian. My morals were of the sternest 
stoicism: the same feeling which made me a poet kept 
me pure — before I had used Werther and Rousseau for 
E|HCtctiiB. Out meeting was mutually agreeable; I re- 
fonned his life, and he disposed me towards Christianity, 
by shoving me that none of the arguments that had led 
me to renounce it were applicable against the Socinian 
scheme. He remiuned three or four weeks at Oxford, and 
we planned a Utopia of our own, to be founded in the 
wilds of America upon the basis of common property — 
each laboring for all — a Pantisocracy — a republic of 
Reason and Virtue. 

" For this dream I gavo up every other prospect. How 
punfiiUy and slowly I was awakened from it, this is not 
tho time to say ; for my purpose is but to show you where 
I have been upon my pilgrim's progress, and how far I 
hare advanced npon the way. I became a Socinian from 
the Teasonableness of the scheme ; and still more so be- 
canse I was shocked by the consequences of iiTcligiau, such 
as they were seen in my d^y intercourse with sceptics, 
tmbelierers, and athd^ts. I reasoned on it tiU I learnt and 
feh how Tain it is to build up a religion wholly upon his- 
torical proofe. I learnt that religion could never be a 
living and qoickening prindple if we only assented to it as 
a mere act of the understanding. Something more was 
necessary — an operation of grace — a manifestation of 
the Spirit — an inward revelation — a recognition of re- 
Tealed troth, lliis drew me towards Quakerism, yet with 
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too clear a perception of the errora and follies of the 
Quakers to be wholly in nnioa with them. In what hoa 
all this ended you wilt aak? That I am still what in old 
times was called a eee&er — a abeep withont a fold, but not 
without a shepherd ; clin^g to aU that Christ has dearlj 
taught, but ahiinking from all attempts at defending, by 
articles of faith, those points which the gospels have left 
indefinite. I am of no visible church, bnt assuredly I fbd 
myself in the communion of stunts. 

** Hence, perhaps it is, that wbererer I find love and 
&ith and dcrotcmeiit, there I am, so far, in commanion. 
X look to those points which we hold in common, and 
overlook the accidents that accompany these in the in- 
dividual. Not that I am indifferent to the differences of 
belief; on the contrary, no man has a stronger conviction 
of the fiital consequences which result from the cormptions 
of Christianity. You have seen what I have said of the 
Inquiffltion : yon may find more of my feelings upon the 
subject in the eighth number of the * Quarterly,' upon the 
Evai^elical Sects, and in the first, upon the Baptist Mission 
in India. 

" Vanderkemp's history ia in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Missionary Society. I have both the 
works of CrantE, which yon offer me ; and also LaskieL 
The first two volumes of the Moravian accounts I thought 
yon might posmbly have been able to procnre for me, as 
the neighborhood of Fulneck seemed to imply a Moravian 
population in that part of the country. The other volumes 
I possess : those I want were borrowed for me fiT)m Mr. 
Ijatrobe, and I have extracted from them the most ma- 
terial ports, especially those relating to Bavian's Kloof. 
The scene of Schmidt's house, and the remains of his 
mission in old Helen and her BiUe, are worthy sabjects 
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eren for your poc. I do not conuder that you feel too 
strongly on tbeso Bubjects. I havo often wud that, of all 
things in tho world, nothing could give mo bo high a grati- 
fication as to find one of my own ancestors among Fox's 
Martyrs I nay, if I were to find one among the popiah 
martjrrs of Elizabeth or Jamos, the fecUng would be littlo 
abated. That beast Henry VUI. baulod Papists and Pro- 
testants to Smithficld upon the same hurdle : each thought 
the other worthy of death, and in the sure road to perdi- 
tion ; but I Terily believe that both parties met that day 
in Paradise I Dear Montgomery, though you may think 
me a heretic, you will not rank this among my Itereeiea. I 
TTonld fiun say somothing upon what I look upon as yovrt 
— implied in one mournful sentence. But when you speak 
of experience to your ' eternal and irreparable cost,' I hope 
and am assured that upon this point also there can bo no 
radical dificrcnce between you and me, and that in a 
happier state of bodily health, you would not, and could 
not, have written these words. I long to see you and to 
talk with you of this world and of the next. When will 
yon eome to mo ? From Leeds there is a coach to Kendal ; 
and from Kendal there is one here. By this letter you 
have more knowledge of my inner man than half the world 
would obtiun in their whole lives; for I am one who shrinks 
in like a snail, when I find no sympathy — but when I do, 
aptxaag myself like a flower to the morning son. God 
bless you. 

Your affectionate friend, 

" RoHKBT SonniKV." 

A glance behind Th« "World before the Flood ^ves us 
some notion of the labors of authorship. Bom of toil, 
bow Usw a{^)rociate Uie travml of soul which ushers a new 
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///'/// .s' alt 'lie ; l)ul its aj'|»rL'li('n>i\ c 
i'nv liis lorlliconiiiii^ cliiKl. '* Tln'S 
out," ho says, " and war against ni 
or I may conclude my fame and 
speedy aod inevitable oblivion; for 
as entirely out of the question, anc 
merit enough to provoke their spl 
enough to attract any permanent a 
of the public. I am endeavoring to 
the alternative of gradual success < 
so many difficulties in my own views 
many imperfections in my execution 
added to the discouragements which 
way by others, have greatly humble 
believe they have quickened my ex 
doubled my diligence in touching 
passages that either please or provok 

Anxious to make the most of his 
spares no pains to perfect his labors. 

''Since I received back my mam 
before the Flood from you," ho wr: 
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mugivingi of my own miad, and the forebodings of some 
of my friends, who from the beginning augured mj inevit- 
able miacamage, and who etill, to support the credit of thdr 
own prescience, do their best to make me miscarry, by 
hinting their fears conccming my hopes. Tou will, per- 
haps, add one to the nnmber of these, though not from 
precisely mmilar feelings ; but I mean yon will probably bo 
one of those who donbt my prudence and qnake for my 
success, vhen I tell you that I have so essentially altered 
the plan of this piece, that it will be at least twice the ex- 
tent of the original, should I live to complete it. A poet 
seldom, perhaps never, improves upon a plot once deliber- 
ately formed and laboriously executed, when he breaks up 
the whole and remodels the materials with the addition of 
many others. Consequently, yon will fear that my new 
poem, whatever may be its merits, will be inferior to the 
old one, whatever even its £iults. I will endeavor to dis- 
prove thia, not by argument but by &ct, of which you will 
be the judge when my work is finished. Meanwhile it is 
only reasonable, nay it is imperatively just, that my friends 
should suspend their sentence of condemnation till the 
crime IB committed for which they threaten it. Too wiO 
do this ; and whatever may be your doubts of my success, 
yoa will not assist to prevent it by expressing them harshly. 
It is impossible in a letter to communicate an outline of my 
projected alterationsr and indeed, if I could I would not ; 
my plan most be seen and judged in its execution, and not 
in the abstract ; &r it might B]q>e&r good in the latter, and 
miserable in the former, as in the latter it might promise 
Uttle, and in the former work miracles." 

On the cares and perplexities of bis calling, the friendly 
sympathy of Southey fell like sunshine. Personal acquaint- 
ance Ibof had as yet none. Southey was now in the noon 
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of his literary excellenoe and domestio enjoyment. He 
had, indeed, to labor for his daily bread, bnt head and 
heart whole for the tank. Keswiok, his forty years' home, 
is in the midst of the " finest and most rememberalde " 
of English scenery; Skiddav, irith its ^ant grandeur; 
the larch-clad slopes of Latrig ; Derwent-vater, gemmod 
irith islands, and girdled by field and forest ; Greta, with 
its babbling melodies — these, with friendly nei^hors, 
honsehold felicities, and a growing library, might well 
compensate for the brilliant society and literary qnickening 
of the metropolis, nearly three hundred miles oC 

"My Dear MoNraouxBT, 

" Tou talk of yourself and me in terms of oomparison 
npon which I most not commeot, lest you should be as 
much pained by the comment as I am by the text. Let 
that pass. If I had not admired your poetry, and &)t it, and 
loved it, and loved you for its sake, I should not so often 
have tbonght of yon, and spoken of you, and determined 
to see yon, nor have broken through the belt of ice at last. 
" You wish me a sounder frame, both of body and mind, 
than yoor own. My body, God be thanked 1 is as con- 
venient a tenement as its occupier could deora. When 
you see me you will fimcy mo &r advanced in consnmption, 
BO Uttle is there of it ; bnt there hag never been more : and 
though it is by uo means unlikely (from &mily predisposi- 
tjon) that this may be my appointed end, it is not at all the 
more likely because of my lean and hungry appearance. 
I am in iar more danger of nervous diseases, fix>m which 
nothing but perpetual self-management, and the fortunate 
circumstances of my life and disposition, preserve me. 
Nature gave me an inde&tigable actirity of mind, and a 
buoyancy of ajurit which has ever enabled me to think 
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little of difficulties, and to Uve in the light of hope ; these 
gifts, too, vere accompanied with an hilarity which has 
enabled me to retain a boy's heart to the age of eight-and- 
thirty: but my senses are perilously acute — impreseioDS 
sink into me too deeply ; and at one time ideas had oil the 
'v-ividneas and J4>parent reality of actual impressions to such 
a degree, that I believe a speedy removal to a foreign 
comitry, bringing with it a total change of all external ob- 
jects, aared me from imminent danger. The remedy, or, 
at least, the prcrentjon, of this is variety of employment ; 
and that it is that has made me the various writer that I 
am, even more than the necessity of pursuing the gainful 
paths of literature. If I fix my attention, morning and 
evening, upon one subject, and if my latest evening studies 
arc of a kind to interest me deeply, my rest is disturbed 
and broken; and those bodily derangements ensue that 
indicate great ncrvons stisceptibiUty. Experience having 
taught mo this, I fly from one thing to another, each new 
train of thought nentrali^ng, as it were, the last; and thns 
in general maintain the balance so steadily, that I lie down 
St night with a mind aa tranquil as an in&nt's. 

" Tliat I am a very happy man I owe to my early mar- 
riage. When little more than onc-and-twenty, I married 
nnder drcumstances as nngnlar as they well could be^ 
and, to all appearances, as improvident ; but from that 
hour to this, I have had reason to bless the day. The 
town Bonroe of disquietude was thus at once cut off; I bod 
done wHh hope and fear npon the most E^tating and moiA 
important action of life, and my heart was at rest. Sev- 
eral years elapsed before I became a fiither; and then 
the keenest sorrow which I ever endured was for tbe loss 
of an only child, twelve months old. Since that event I 
have had five children, moot of whom have been taken 
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from me. Of all the sorrovB these are the most poignant ; 
but I am the better for them, and never pour out my aool 
in prayer without acknowledging that these dispensations 
have drawn me nearer to God. 

" But I will not poraae this strain too ftr. The progress 
of my mind through many ohaoges and mazos <^ opinion, 
you shall know hereafter; and the np-hill wo A which I 
have had in the world— ap-hill, indeed, bnt by a path of 
my own choosing, and always irith the oonriotion that I 
was gaining the ascent, as well as toiling for it. Something 
I must say, while there is yet room for it, oonceniiag 7Ac 
World before the Flood. Yon say that yon are about to 
hegia it again : l>efi>re you do this, reconuder during one 
half-hour — what doubtless you baTe con»dered long ago — 
whether it would not be better to make the Flood itself 
the termination of the poem, which would render no other 
alteration of the story [uecGseary], as fiir as I understand 
it, than that of relating the assumption of Enoch in the 
person of a narrator instead of your own. It seems to mo 
you would gtun a grandcnr and oven a unity beyond what 
your present dedgn affords. My intention was to assume 
Bnmett's theory [of the Deluge], a book almost unequalled 
for its power of imagination, and to have connected Whis- 
ton'B with it. I have conceived a youth, the bosom friend 
of Japhet, perfectly convinced by Koah, but refosing to 
flee from the wradi to come, because the maid whom he 
loved (though herself convinced also) will not forsake her 
parents. Their death, followed by their immediate beatt- 
tnde, would have made an impressive scene. The outstand- 
ing figure of the anti-Anakim or Jacobinical party (for I 
had the parallel strongly in my mind) was a man with the 
host feelings and the best intentions; but erring in this — 
that he lived without Qod in the world ; that be trosted in 
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Us own strength ; and, provided he were likely to attiun 
his end, was regardless of the means. He, after a St, Bar- 
tholomew massacre of all his party, was to have burut 
(• • * ?) a sacrifice to the god-tyraot. The great temple- 
palaco was to haro been gomo Tower-of-Babel edifice, built 
in despite of prophecy, and as if defying the vengeance 
that was denooncod. It would have resiiitcd the weight 
of the waters of the Flood, and have overstood all things, 
till (following Burnett's sublime vieion) the shell of Uie 
earth gave way. Yon have here all that is worth remem- 
ttering of a plan which never went farther than this. If 
any part of it coald serve yon as a hint, believe me, Mont- 
gomery, I should feel glad at having contributed one 
unhewn stone to your building. God bless you. 
"Your affectionate friend, 

"UoBEKT SOUTUEY." 

Roscoe thns writes to Montgomery : — 

"Allerioq, January 2, 1812. 
"Mr Dkab Sir, 

"I have been quite shocked on seeing TAe World 
b^ore the Hood advertised, as being in a state of forward- 
neas^ by the booksellers, at the end of the Edinburgh 
Review. Is it possible that my very culpable neglect m 
not replying to your last kind letter can have deprived me 
of tlie opportunity of seeing it in its improved state before 
it aiq>ears in public P I assure you, most feelingly, that 
this will give me tbegreatest concern— not that I conceive 
tltat any snggestioos of mine can be of the least service — 
bat becaase I shall be deprived of a high gratification, and 
perhap» lead yon into an opinion that I am indifferent to 
the ftte of a work of which I have the highest opinion, as 
ftr M I was &vored with a perusal, fou were so good as 
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to Bay tbat I flboald probably bear from yoa agaia before 
the publication, but as this -wta coupled witb an auper- 
formcd contingency, that / should writ6 in the mean time, 
I cannot pervert it into a breach of promise. I presume 
from the circumstances to vhioh I have referred, that the 
work is already at press, and that I diall not get a sight of 
it till published. If this be the case, allow me it least the 
satJa&ction of thinkug that my alenoa has not been attri- 
buted to a wrong oanse, or that I ooald be anpposed for a 
moment to cease to be solioitoiis ^ther for your fiivoraUe 
opinion, or the snooess of yoor productioiu. I believe I 
might have as good a right as most othera to allege excasea 
of budnoBS, Ac., but the truth is, that a proorastinaUng 
disposition, and an unconquerable reloctanoe to take up a 
pen when I once get it out of my fingers, are the principal 
causes of my offence, and the great plagues of my life. 

"Could not thia inconvoiiicncc In some degree bo re- 
medied, and could we not contrive to have an interview, 
when more can be said in an hour than can bo written in a 
week? When my son William had the pleasure of ae&ag 
you at Sheffield, he formed some expectation that you 
might be induced to vi^t this part of the country. Let 
me then inform you that I have lately enlarged my house, 
and that I can accommodate a fnend ; imd tbat I know no 
one whom it would give me greater pleasure to see under 
my roof than yourself, where you shall bo your own master, 
and diviJo your time between town and country, reading 
and exercise, as yon wish. No time can bo inconvenient, 
if I linvo only a day or two's notice to bo in the way ; and 
I shall only add, that the sooner it takes place, the more 
agreeable it wiU be to, 

"My dear ar, yoor over Mthful friend, 

"W. RoscoB." 
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In reply, the poet writes : — 

"ShefBeld, Januaiy II, 1811 
"Deab Sib, 

" I do not know vhetber I was more pleased or sorry 
at the (XHioem which yon express in your last kind letter, 
lest I dioiild have prepared my loDg poem for the pablio, 
withodt again laying it before yon in maniucript. Bot I 
shonld, indeed, hare been grioTed, if yonr apprehension 
had berai well-foonded, and I had forfeited yonr confidence 
by not giving yoa mine, when it was most dae, and where 
I might expect to be essentially benefited by yonr candid 
bat indulgent criticisms. I will tell yon the truth. Ton 
were tfae last fiiend to whom I communicated the poem in 
its original state. When I received it back from yoo, I 
laid it a^de, with all the comments which had been mode 
upon it, for several months, and, indeed, shut it as much as 
posfflble oot of my thoughts ; my mind was wearied of the 
subject ; I had looked upon it, as one may look u[x>n the 
son, till it becomes darkness, and the eye turns for refresh- 
ment to green fields. Glorious as it had appeared to me 
at fint, at length it cither lost its lustre or I my sight with 
gasing at it. Indeed, I was dissatisfied with my own ex- 
ecution of the poem, and disheartened, almost to despair, 
by the strictures which had been passed upon it by some 
of my best friends. You and Dr. Aikin wcro by far the 
most &vorHbIe in your judgments, and I attribute none of 
my misery on this occa;non to cither of yon ; at the simie 
time I do not mean t« arraign the severer srntcncca of my 
Other friends, bat they told me with more boldness of the 
&ults of my poem, and almost persaaded me that it was 
worthless, or my mind powerless, for I conld not for a very 
long time oonouve any way to render the plan more inter- 
10 
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eating, vithoat which they convinced me it was imposdble 
to please the public with snch a piece. While I was medi- 
tating the reaovation of it, Longman and Co. wrote to me 
to say that they were preparing a list of works for publica- 
tion, and they wished m j name to appear with an amiounce- 
ment of any poem that I might have in hand. This was in 
antnmn, 1810. Igavethem the title of TAe Worldb^ore 
the flood, bat told them it oertunly would not be ready 
for the press in Icsa than twelve months. It was, however, 
announced, moat prematurely, as I now find, fi>r the poem, 
though again annonnccd after the interval of a year, is not 
likely to bo fit for publication before next Christmas, at the 
earliest. Towards the latter end of 1810, having new-oast 
the form of my piece, I began to work upon it with conri- 
derable spirit, and continued diligently at my task till Juue 
last ; when, having finished four cantos, the greater part of 
which was original matter, I sent tlio manuscript to my 
severest critic, who is at the same time one of the nncerest 
and warmest of my friends. He kept the copy till Novem- 
ber, and then returned it with such a terrifying string of 
remarks attached to it, that I was ready to commit both 
the poem and the comment to the flames, when I found I 
had been laboring eighteen months almost in vain. I l^d 
them out of my right for a month, and then with a trem- 
bling hand began to trace the poem lino by line over ^ain, 
altering, if not amending, wherever he hod found &u]t, but 
pertinaciously adhering to my own plan. I have nearly 
gone through these four first cantos ; I had written a fiflh, 
which my Aristarchns had not bccu, being composed in the 
interval while he had the others in his Inquisition chambers. 
This 18 the sfalv quo of Tlie World before the Hood, but if 
I have health and a sound mind, I mean to esccuto my 
plan in my own way now; and, availing myself of all the 
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critiques ■which lie by me on the poem in its ori^nal state, 
I will not be diverted by any future intcrfei-cncc of friends 
till I have completely gone tlirough the task which I have 
set to myself. Then, indeed, I trust I shall bo as willing as 
a poet ought to be, to hear the opinions of those whom he 
esteems, in order to form his own, concerning the merit and 
probable saccess of his work. If I have any opportunity, 
in tbe conrse of the summer, of safely conveying to you 
any conmderablo portion of the poem in its progress, I will 
most gladly avml myself of it, and thankfully receive your 
remarks and advice. But tiU I have two copies of the MS., 
I dare not again trust it to a coach-olhco entry, for I was 
held in miserable suspense when I sent the four first cantos 
to my Jriend above-mentioned, who lives in London, and 
who left it jnst at the time my prccions packet arrived, and 
did not acknowledge the receipt of it for several weeks. I 
had DO transcript, and a very imperfect remembrance of 
upwards of eleven hnndrcd lines, the scanty painful fruit 
of eight months' labor. Should I be enabled (tliongh at 
present I see no prospect of it), to accept of your very 
kind invitation this year, to pay a viait to Livcq)Ool, yon 
shall Bee all I may have at the time, and we will discuss 
freely every part of it, if yon are not already Bick of the 
subject from this tiresome detail of circumstances sadly in- 
teresting to me, but of little importance to anybody else. 
I have been thus particular, not to indulge the petulance or 
the vanity of my own feelings, but from sincere respect to 
yon, and an anxious dedre to eonvintic yon that I have not 
wiliolly either slighted or neglected one to whom I am so 
truly and gratefully indebted. Since I last wrote to you I 
have had an unexpected opportunity of opening a friendly 
correspondence with Mr. Soiithey ; a man whom I now 
fed SB much disposed to love tor his own sake, as I before 
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snl)init his un|nil)ii->licMl jioiuis lo 
criticism, wliicli 1 liavc lound of all 
cult to meet ; because there is so nii 
due to the persons exercising it, tba 
est judgment of a poet's own mine 
bound to abide by, no less in justic 
himself), when he differs from the: 
decisions are often contradictory), h< 
self-will or self-love, and he is gray 
the most incompetent judge of his * 
positively deny, and I affirm on the c 
whom all allow to be sl poet, is the b< 
his own productions, though unquest: 
of them can only be ascertained by t 
in which they are held by others who 
himself but no one for the public, 
have hastily, but earnestly, read over 
layo,' and the first impression on my 
that after the general opening, whi< 
particularly, the remainder constitute 
introduction to a story that I have 
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beyond my one of his bretliren, because I am mora in liis 
power — he carries me whither he pleases with an ease and 
ft Telodty so deeply transporting, that it seems less the 
force of another mind than tlie spontaneous impnlso of my 
own that heftrs me along. 

" Shonid next smnmcr be a fortnigbt longer than from my 
present foredgbt and the tables of the almanao it is likely to 
be, I will certainly endeavor to employ it well, by making an 
excorraon that diall include both Liverpool and Keswick ; a 
few days spent at each would be such a refreshment as my 
mind, «ck of its sohtary meditations, and weary of the im- 
perfect and laborious communication of a few of its thoughts 
in letters, greatly needs to quicken and warm it on these 
subjects, the very interest of which overwhelms and en- 
chants in loneliness, — for I have almost no Uterary society 
here ; and amidst the vexations of business, troubles of 
heart known only to myself, and, indeed, incommunicablo 
to others, together with exercises both of my understanding 
and my feelings on subjects the most awful and important, 
— amidst these trials and occupations, occasional literary 
discourse with superior men would be a great enjoyment 
to me, who have little relish for the pleasures of dissipation, 
or even of innocent and hcalthfiil sports and pastimes. 
When yon &vor me with another letter, will you sny when 
yon heard last of Mr. Cany, the poet and artist, who has 
cast me off for more than two years, without assigning any 
canse for a ulence that distresses me, principally because 
I fear I hare unwittingly offended him. Even if I knew 
where be was, I should not intrude mysflf upon bun, but 
I shall always be glad to hear that he is well, and that he 
is doing well. With best remembnmce to your Ihmily, 
" I remain your obliged friend, 

"J. MoJiTGOKEET." 
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tions of various nations laid strong hoi 
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striking fiction of each in a long po 
^Kehama' are the firuits of that early 
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as well as reputation by these poem 
would ere this have been completed, 
stand me ; when I talk of gaining m 
is meant than supporting myself by 
literal truth is, that for many years I 
of poetry, because I could not afford 
written before breakfiist in hours boi 
and so is * Pelayo,' as &r as it has y< 
world is brightening upon me now. 
prose ; and yet even in this the oapri 
times is apparent. Some of the best yt 
been devoted to the * History of PortUj 
encies,' in a series of works of which 
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in Tenewing the prodtictioiiB of Messrs. Tag, Rng, and 
Bobtail, at ten guineas per sheet. 

" Dear Montgomery, you say yon wrote of nothing bnt 
yonrself ; only look back upon the great I's which I have 
Beat yoQ in retnm. I have always said that we English 
are the bonesteet people in the world, beoaose we are the 
only people who always write that important word with a 
capital letter, as if to show every man's sense of its conse- 
qnence. I long to see your aatediluTian work. J>o not 
talk to me of Alfred — for I am engaged three snbjects 
deep after 'Felayo,' and Heaven knows when that will bo 
completed. The next in order is ' Philip's War in Hew 
England,' with a primitive Quaker for the hero." 
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The May meetings were the chief 
already was the anniversary month oi 
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freshness of their youth. The Sodet 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, one 
Protestant missionary enterprises, coi 
its charter more than one hundred yea 
a home and foreign field ; and eztens 
tions were carried on in this country 
John Wesley came to Georgia in it 
Missionary, it was a Bible and Tract S 

supplies of relicrious roadinor Innor l^fi 
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for action. A conventioD vas convoked, and for three 
days Spafields, one of Lady Huntington's London chapels, 
was fiUed to overflowing. Rowland Hill, George Bnrdcr, 
and Dr. Haweis presented and enforced the object which 
broa^t them together, with convincing power. The re- 
sult was the London Alismonary Society, which in two 
years purchased a ship, and sent off twenty-nine mistnon- 
aries to distant continents, and islands of the sea. The 
atory of the " Dnff^* and her predons freight, and the 
glowing hopes and fervent prayers which followed in her 
wake, are too well known to be repeated — an imperish* 
able record of the triumphs and defeats which s^alizo 
the onward progress of the Gospel in tho world. 

This quickening s^urit of evangelism, riung from the 
ebbing waters of the "great awakening" which haa 
irrigated Christendom, hearkened and heard on all ddes 
the fflghing of souls &mishing for tbe Bread of Life. Tho 
voice of many a livmg evangeUst and etont-hcarted itin- 
erant was gone. Field-preaching, with the marvellous 
oratory which gave it power, had passed by. The spirit- 
ual emergencies which bad mansballed such men as 
Wbitefidd and Wesley, Romaine and Rowland Hill, had 
been met, and now, in the subsidence of extraordinary 
measoree and the withdrawal of distiDguished champions, 
the sober second thought of the Christian public was called 
npon to devise ways and means systematically and per- 
manently to supply the people with reli^oos inatmctioo. 
In 17B1, a village pastor, burdened witb the spiritual needs 
of his flock, wrote and printed a Uttie tract, which he sent 
to an tbe honsefl round; some received it gladly, and 
others mocked at "The Good Old Way," for so was it 
named. The success of the littie book, however, pleased 
and enconraged him. He soon pubiided dx more, at a 



(ii'1\'. .Vsunn(»n was j»it:ic1i('<1 in 
clo^c, A\liil(.' {]\v lir.'uls ot' Christ i:i 
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experiments and his snccess in a n 
labor. The little group listened i 
*' Combination and enlargement," ' 
sponse. The next morning, forty 
together at St. Paul's Coffee-house 
there, with his clear head and pers 
land Hill, with his exuberant wil 
Wilks, with his sagacity and < 
Wilson, thoughtful and earnest. TV 
discussed we do not know; but c 
ligious Tract Society " was served 
This was on the 0th of May, 1709. 
When Burder was writing and ; 
sheet in Lancaster, a gentleman, in ; 
was rumaging among the neglected 
Troops of noisy, dirty, swearing chil 
** Oh, sir," exclaimed a poor womai 
see them Sundays. There are a gr 
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where pions men and women oflcrcd themselves m this 
new field of lahor, and multitudes of children, hitherto 
totally neglected and helpless in spiritual poverty, were 
gathered into these folds of religious instruction. Every 
city and sect espoused them; and in July, 1803, a 
^ Sanday-«ohool Union" was formed in London to give 
efficiency to the general cause. ' In another part of England 
the tears of a little girl, whom stormy weather hindered 
from taking her weekly seven miles' walk over the hiUs 
to read a Welsh Bihle, deeply affected the heart of her 
pastor. The circumstance was expressive of tlio general 
scarcity of the word of God, and the grie^ " which fell a 
little short of anguish," felt in some districts of Wales on 
account of it. The pastor's heart was stirred, as men's 
minds are sometimes stirred hy seemingly simple and 
strong incidents, when the public mind is ripe for action, 
and new tracks of effort are to be struck out into the 
teeming future. . Rev. Thomas Charles, for that was the 
pastor's name, journeyed up to London, to attend a busi- 
Dess meeting of the newly formed Tract Society. It was 
in December, 1802. "My people want Bibles. Wales is 
fiunishing for the word of God," is the pastor's agonizing 
cry. Can such a want be put off or neglected ? But how 
sapply it ? The question needed little reiteration. " A 
Society must be formed for this purpose, and if for Wales 
why not for the empire and the world ?^^ said Joseph 
Hnghes, his eye kindling and his heart encompassing tbe 
world-wide want. Joseph Hughes was a Baptist clergy- 
man, but no sectarian leaduig-strings crippled the catholic 
breadth of his manly piety. 

The thought has taken wings. Granville Sharp lays 
hold of it. Wilberforce embraces it. Zachary Macaulay 
advocates it. I^rd Teignmouth subscribes to it. Bishops 
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and laymeD, einsoopal aod disaenting intorestB rally annmd 
the proposed institation. At a general meeting of its 
friends on the 2d of May, 1SQ4, at tho London Tavern, 
the aew Sodety may bo sud to have been christened nnder 
the name of the " British and Foreiga Bible Sodoty," in 
whose capa<^oiiB gnep every nation under heaven may 
hear the word of Gh>d in their own language. 

Montgomery had now begun to take a growing interest 
in these institntaons. The year before (1811), Mr. Hughes, 
with John Owen, and Dr. Steinko^^ Seoretariea of the Bible 
Sooiety, visited Sheffield, and advocated its oanse before a 
crowded aadienoe. The editor of the Iri» was present, 
who, in the next nmnber, thus warmly expreesea himself: 

"To confess the truth, we surrendered our feelings so 
entirely to the speakers on this delightful occasion, that we 
were perfectly pasuve to every momentary impression 
which they made in the course of their respective ad- 
dresses; and it was not till long after the meeting was 
over, that we could so compose ourselves, as to endeavor 
to fix on our mind any definite idea of the pleasure whidl 
we had enjoyed, or recollect even the prominent features 
of the speeches which we had heard. Wo certainly never 
did witness such transcendent and contrasted abilities so 
wcQ and so successfully employed. Yet, after all, what 
were the men, and what was their manner of speech, in 
comparison with the sublime aud inspiring subject on 
which they exercised their talents ? Let us give God thi- 
glory : it wns the altar on which these gifts were laid that 
sanctified the gifts ; and though we may not be able to 
heap such precious offerings there, yet to that altar let ns 
bring what we have, though it be nothing but a broken 
heart and a contrite spirit. When the wise men from the 
East had opened their treasures, they presented the in&ot 
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Saviour with gold, ihmldncensc, and myrrh ; yet was tho 
simple bonu^ of the stiepherds at his maDger-sido not less 
accepted. Iict each, let oil of as, then, join hand and 
beart, however poor, however weak we may be, to forward 
the glorious work in which these our elder brethren are 
eo pre-eminently engaged." 

In the spring of 1612, as we have said, Montgomery 
Tinted the metropolis, chiefly to attend tho anniversaries 
of these religious Societies, towards whose purposes and 
progress his Christian sympathies were now Btrongly 
attracted. Exeter Hall, a place so intimately associated 
with the May meetings in our day, was not built until 
1830. Freemason's Hall, in Great Queen street, Ilolboni, 
was then the principal centre of popular assembling, and 
its walls long resounded ^ritb the stirring appeals of an- 
niversary eloquence. " The Royal Institution" also ofibred 
its IhII to the literary tastes of the Sheffield visitor, where 
Coleridge and Campbell were drawing brilliant houses 
by their lectures on poetry. The author of ' The Pleasures 
of Hope* and ' Gertrude of Wyoming ' lived in tho beau- 
tJfnl village of Sydenham, some miles from London, de- 
pendent upon publishers for his daily bread. And Colo- 
ridge — it was then "poor Coleridge I" Tho terrible 
habit which quenched the light of his genius, was rapidly 
gaining the mastery, " so that by two o'clock," says one, 
mdly retrospecting on his &]len greatness, "when he 
flhonld have been in attendance at the Koyal Institution, 
he was too often unable to rise from his bed. Then came 
dismissals of audience after audience with pleas of illness ; 
and on many of his lecture days, I have seen all Albcrmarlc 
Street closed by a lock of carriages filled with women of 
distinction, until the servants of the Institntion, or their 
own fbobneti, advanced to the carriage doors with the 
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race-horse, starting, carooring, and coming in with admira- 
blo cfiect ; the latter resembled that of one of the King's 
heavy dragoons, rearing, plun^ng, and prancing in a 
crowd, performing grand evolutions, hut making little or 
DO progress." 

But among tho manifold attractions which literature and 
art could offer in the splendid capital, the leanings of his 
heart arc thus disclosed : 

"London may indeed be the metropolis of vice, but it ia 
the metropolis of virtue also. If sin abounds there, mora 
than elsewhere, grace liliewise alwundg there more, and is 
tbenoe oniversally diSoscd through the nation. The &ct 
is plain: in London tho masses of good and evil are so 
condensed and contrasted, that when we contemplate both 
together, we are appaUed at tho enormous disproportion ; 
if we look at the evil soparately, we tremble lest fire from 
heaven diould suddenly come down and consume the city 
more guilty than Sodom or Gomorrah ; yet when we turn 
to behold the good that is there, we migtit hope that Lon- 
don wonld bo permitted to stand for ever, for the sake of 
the righteous who dwell in it. Every lover of nature, and 
of tho God of nature m his visible works, prefers the coun- 
try to the town. Of all the months, the month of May — 
•od such a May as smiles and blooms around us now — of 
all the m<mthB the month of May is justly celebrated by 
the poet as bdng, 

" ' If not the Bret, the fiurert of tho year." 

" At this enchanting season, when an invisible hand is 
awakening the woods, and shaking the trees into foliage, — ' 
when an invifflblo foot b walking the plains and the valleys, 
where flowers and fragrance follow its steps, — when a 
Toioe, unheard by man, is teaching every little bird to amg, 
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in every btish, the pnuaes of God, — vim a benefioent 
power, perceived only in its effects, is diffumng li&, and 
light, and liberty, and joy thronghont tlie wb(de oreBdon,-^ 
at this enchanting season, who woold no( lore tbe country? 
Who would choose the filth, and oonfinement, and tomntt 
of the town? I lore the country; I love the numth of 
May ; yet the month of May, triten tbe ootmtry u most 
beaatiiul (had I freedom of choice), I wonld qiend in Loo- 
don. And why? Because in tAat month the assemblies 
of the people of God are most frequent and most ftilL 
Then, too, the tribes from the provincefl go up to waaiap 
there at the anniversaries of various institutiona. the bliai 
and festivity of nature in spring are bnt fiunt and imperfect 
resemblances of the enjoyment of those seasons of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Most H^h," 

On his return homo, the thread of his summer life we 
draw out from his letters. He thus writes to Parkcn : 

"akeffleld, Jane 10, 1813, 
"Mr Deas Fbiend, 

" This is the fifth letter I have written to-day (you 
would tell me it is not yet written, but it will be before 
yoQ can tell me so, Mr. Special Pleader I) and, therefore, I 
pronuse you it shall be a brief one. Indeed, I have nothing 
to say except that I am onoe more in SbefSeld, bat not yet 
settled into myself; neither the wliirl of mind, nor tbe 
nervous a^tation of my frame, have yet been wearied into 
rest. Since I left home in the be^nmng of May, I have 
never yet had one hour of sober thinking, or sober feeling, 
— I mean every-day thinking and feeling, — thinking and 
feeling that do not wear and tear out life itself with alter- 
nate joya and torments, reveries or trances. O how I long 
(orguietude/ After all the excesses and exhanstion of such 
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intercourse as I held in London with apirit^ of fire, and ur, 
and eartfa, and water, — for Hpirits of each of these do- 
ScriptioDS I encountered, — in^ heart and soul desire noth- 
ing 80 earnestly as peace in solitude. In town I had too 
mach Bodety ; at home I have too little ; fi>nr weeks of 
the former hare therefore so ansettled me, that it will re* 
qnire four weeks of the latter to bring me back to my 
lonely habits — I mean to the mjoyment of them, in the 
easy, regular, miconsdous excrdse of them. Ccrtiualy I 
saw and heard a great deal in London, but it was like see- 
ing the he^es, or hearing the nightingale (as I actually 
did) out of a stage-coach window, the former in such rapid 
retrc^rade motion, that no distinct picture of them could 
be retained, the notes of the latter so interrupted or 
deadened with ike lumbering of wheels, and the cracking 
of the whip, that they were caught like the accidental 
tones of the .^lolian harp, when the wind will neither play 
on it nor yet let it alone, but dallies with the strings, till 
they tremble into momentary music, instantly dissolving, 
and disappointing the car that aches with listening. I 
wonder if you will nndcrstand thia ; I am sure I do ; and 
yet I doubt whether I can make any one else. Bat all the 
nghts and sounds of the last month were not thus inefihble 
and evanescent to me. Your kind looks are still smiling 
upon me, and your kind words still beard in my heart. I 
was often dull and distracted in your presence; but it 
was * my weakness and my melancholy ' made me so ; for 
towards the latter end of my visit, I was much indisposed, 
and most so when I had most occasion to be otherwise. 
My brother and aster, to whom I have written, will tell 
you more of this, and of my HTctchod journey homo. I 
am, however, I thank Ood, greatly recovered, and on a 
review of tlie whole, I am nnfoignedly grateiul to the 
16* 



A niontli later lie Avrote : — 

" Since my arrival at Shcflickl, tl 
been confined to mj bed or room, 
healthy state of feeling for an hour, 
in the chest, numbness of brain, and ; 
driacal plagues, succesavely, partiall 
aflSicted me ; and at present I expec 
wounded spirit and the breaking 
hardest to bear with resignation— i 
of Gk>d. Not that I feel so much oi 
or repine at mj temporal lot, but w 
mj perishing frame, there comes so 
doubt, and darkness, and desolation 
powers of my mind seem paralyzed, 
heart withered, and every stream 
passed away. Then, when I can nei 
converse, or even pray with connectii 
I do indeed deem myself smitten, i 
afflicted, — worthily smitten, forsake 
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state to the interest and anxiety wtiich I must feel Id the 
wel&re of the person by whom I sent my last unfortunate 
letter. It is true that I have had to Hoffer and aympatbizo 
with her and for her, in a very difficult Bituation iu which 
sho had ignorantty placed herself, during my visit to Loo- 
don, in which I foond her on my return to Sheffield : but 
believe me, if my heart had no other, no heavier weight of 
sorrow upon it, than I mi^ always bear on her account, I 
shonld be a happy man in comparison with the wretch that 
lam: mygriefi lie deeper than disappointment of affec- 
tion ; it W83 those grie& that prevented me irom ever * 
yielding to the impulse of that affection, and, unless they 
are soon allayed, must for ever unfit me for the sweetest 
pleaaorea of this life. Surely you were not hurt by the 
levity of spleen which prompted mc, at the time of writing, 
not to pve you the address of the bearer of my letter. I 
had no worse motive for this, certainly, than that the comr 
monication would have been of no service cither to yon or 
her, as yon will be convinced when I tell you she was going 
to Mrs. H • * • * 's, at Hampstcod. There, if you have 
either dedre or occasion to introduce yourself) at-any time 
in the course of two months, by mentioning my name yoa 
will be kindly received by both the ladies." 

Bot the &iend to whom these letters were addressed was 
no more. He died, while on a circuit of professional dnty, 
after a short iUnoss, at Aylesbury, a man whose talents, in- 
t^;rtty, and literary culture adorned every station which 
Providence had assigned him. 

" In praise and btamo dike Bincere, 
But BtiU most kind when moat severe." 
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requested him to inform you that I c 
body, indeed so much indisposed, that 
try the Bazton waters this week, but t 
from me before I left Sheffield. Had I 
assuredly I should have written at tt 
you, to congratulate you with gladnes 
birth of the dear little stranger that ha 
us to add to our number and our felic 
earnestly have I longed for this inte 
welcome it was, though it came when 1 
spirit and debility of frame, that mat 
and death dreadful to me. Do not, I 
love me, as you desire your own peace, 
God, our common Saviour, do not be 
knowledgment of my state of mind ai 
been the same in a greater or less degn 
turn to Sheffield. I am not despairing ; 
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finding oat I H7 dear fiiend Parken now knowB, tbongh 
we knov it not, nor can vc comprehend it, why he waa 
thns miezpectedly removed from us, and he acknowledges 
both the wisdom and the mercy of that aw&l viaitation. 
Three letters this morning bronght me the intelligence of 
his premature death, — not prematm:^, I trust, £br I am 
persuaded that he was prepared to meet his God, though 
nether he nor we expected the summons would be sent so 
soon. My heart, which these sad tidings rent, has already 
been flowing through two letters to friends on this dis- 
tresnng subject, and I will not — indeed I cannot without 
aggravated misery to myself and onneccssary infliction 
upon you — dweO longer on it here. My letter did not 
arrive in time for him dthcr to read or bear read ; there* 
fore my message to you could not be delivered. I thank 
God for bis merciful preservation of my dear uster in the 
hour of sorrow, — but her sorrow has been turned into joy. 
O may she live to bring up the dear child thus happily 
{p.ven her, in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
may that child live to he the comfort of its parents by fnl- 
filling all their hopes to see it grow in stature and in &vor 
both with God and man I I cannot object to any name for 
the Bwert infimt, whiob those who love it best shall choose 
£>r h ; but I thought — indeed I made myself almost sore 
— that it would be called Mary Agnet. Were not both 
its grandmothers Marys, and is not its mother Agnes? I 
know DO reason, at the same time, why it should not be 
Haurietta, or why I should not love my new niece as well 
by that name as those I have mentioned: 'the rose by 
any other name would smell aa sweet.' By whatsoever 
name it shall be called in due season, I have already placed 
its lovely littie image in my heart amongst my wannest 
albotioiu^ — and the inscription may be added anytime. 



is so iiiucli K'<s lli;iu lie. l\i>s liotli 
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To Joseph Aston : 

• . . ^'Procrastination is tl 
of omission of which I am dailj gi 
life has run so much to waste, tha 
summer is past, and I have scarce! 
harvest. This, alas! will apply eq 
and spiritual concerns. I am alwa; 
and I fear sometimes that I shall be 
lose eternity. Manj melancholy coi 
upon my mind, and fill my heart \ 
lead insensibly into this train of refl< 
up my pen to write to a friend — w 
dom as possible ; for I have been 
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that admitted both of hopo and onjoymcnt, Now, bov' 
ever, the ev'A spirit seems to possess me entirely, and the 
Harp of Sorrow, that once SO sweetly soothed the grief it 
could not cnre, has almost lost its power to charm. Iq 
this state of debility and dcpresdon, both of mind and 
body, I am induced to try the sir and the waters of Bux- 
ton. I expect to set out for that Bethesda tcMnorrov, 
and stay about a fortnight, earnestly praying, and amidst 
doubts and fears that assail and perplex me at times, stiU 
trusting that He who gave mo life will yet bless me with 
a moderate degree of health, and 'spare me a little longer, 
that I may recover strength before I go hence and am seen 
no more.' Forgive the tone of anguish and complaint this 
letter breathes. I write so seldom to you, that when I do 
write, it ought to be a cordial &om my heart poured into 
yours, lightening the one, and refreshing the other. I 
wish I could thus cheer and solace you ; but, wanting 
comfort myself, how can I rejoice, by my language and 
sentiments, the soul of my friend ? Tct I trust you need 
the kindness of sympathy less than I do, and that you have 
happness enough and to spare, by looks, and words, and 
deeds of charity to friends so poor iu spirit as I am. I 
I know jou wiD bear with me, and therefore I freely trou- 
ble yon with the overflowings of my heart, which is truly 
fill! of luttcmess ; yet do not be alarmed for mo : only 
imagine, and yon vill imagine truly, that all those hypo* 
chondriacal and constitutional bfirmities which have ' grown 
with my growth, and strengthened with my' teea&neaa, 
are now upon me in more tlian their usual mcasura These 
will accompany me to my grave, I know; but whether 
they will hasten my journey thither is only known to Him 
who, for the wisest, best, and most mennful purposes, per* 
mits them to sfflict me." 



of your family. Surely we s/udl m 
when and where cannot be foreseei 
eternity, and never part ! " 

A memorial of this visit to Buxt 
iflts in the stanzas entitled TTie Pi 
line of which indicates the pensive t 
at this tune. 

Again he writes to Ignatius : 



*^My Deab Bbothsb, 

"With your last letter I reoe 
announcing the death of the best fii< 
to have, on earth. I was very ill ai 
ing to set out for Buxton. This sei 
laid me lower in the dust than 1 1 
at any time before, often and nuuM 
prostrated there amidst the ruins oi 
Buxton on the Wednesday foUowii 
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his own glory and for my enjoyment. ... I was in 
private lodgings at Buxton, ou the bill, above the Crescent. 
I often tbought of you, and commemorated our few walks 
by going them over agdn. Wy rambles, however, ex- 
tended further than your eyes themitelves ever ventured 
to travel on those wild and ineiaiicholy hills, from some of 
which, notwithstanding, I enjoyed transporting prospects. 
But the chief companion of my walks was the spirit of my 
dear lost friend, with whom I held most sweet and mourn- 
fill converse in my thoughts, where he was almost hourly 
present. I am persuaded that he is rejoicing in bis happy 
release from this world of temptation and trial in whiub it 
pleased the Lord to shorten the day of his pilgiimage and 
Borrows. You will lament with mc, for your own sakes, 
as I do for mine, that so exeelleut and aniiulile a com- 
panion should be so early removed, while you and yonr 
dear Agnes were only beginning to know bis worth. . . . 
Both Agnes and yon, as well as Henry [Steinbauer] were 
much beloved and esteemed by him ; and had be been 
longer spared, you would have been more and more de- 
lighted with him. His talents and his heart were too 
much concealed by his extreme modesty in everything 
that concerned himself. I never knew a man so truly and 
qnictly di^tercstcd. . . . My kindest love to Agnes : 
the same to Bobert and his &mily." 



Sonthey agiun writes him : 



"KeBwick, October!, 1812. 



"Mr De.lr Montgomery, 

"You have here the second [he had previously re- 
ceived the first while in London] book of 'Pelaya,' or, as I 
magt leant to odU it, 'Boderick, the last of the Goths.* I 
17 



aiiotliur ihouglit connected ^vitli i)U 
as much to liumilialion as it may scci 
of tlie thousands wlio will read iiiv 
pleasure of lindiiig fault with it, but 
doubtedly for the pleasure it will giv< 
are there Tt^ho will really be compe 
and how frequently have I had occa 
point of Yriarte's fiible, ^ Bad is the 
the blockhead's pnuse is worse I ' I 
what has been produced with passion 
thought, I know that you will recog 
to nature; and that thus I shall hi 
figure of Spain may require a note 
Spanbh reader would instantly pen 
the military orders, the castles and 
Leon, and the sword of my Cid. 

^^ Your Peak Mountains make m< 
not come where you would have foi 
superior in loveliness as in grandeur, 
a very difficult stanza with great ski! 

arfi but. pniin.1 to onft alpT.indrinfi. tli 
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fumigation, could cliasc away dark spirits. Oh that I conld 
impart to you a poition of that animal cheerfulness which 
I would Dot exchange tor the richest earthly inheritance 1 
For me, when those whom I love cause me no sad anxiety, 
the skylark in a summer morning ia not more joyous than I 
am ; and if I had wings on my shoulders, I should be np 
with her in the sunshine carolling for pure joy. 

"But you must see how &r our mountains overtop the 
I>crhysbire hills. The leaves are now hc^nning to fiUl — 
come to me, Montgomery, as soon as they reappear, in the 
sweetest season of the year, when opening flowers and 
lengthening days hold out to us every day the hope of a 
lovelier morrow. I am a bondsman from this time till the 
end of April, and must get through, in the intermediate 
time, more work than I like to think of; through it, if no 
misfortune impede or prevent me, I shall get willingly and 
wen ; fbr I know not what it is to be weary of employment. 
Come to me as soon as my holidays begin. You will find 
none of the exhausting hurry of London, but quiet as weU 
as congenial eoinety within doors ; and without, everything 
that can elevate the imagination and soothe the heart. 

"I heard of yon in London from Miss Betham, who saw 
yon at Mrs. Montague's. Thank you for mquiring about 
the MiasioDary Reports, If there are only the two first 
numbers [qy. volumes?] out of print, I will send to London 
for the rest, and have a few blank leaves placed at the be- 
ginning, in which to write an abstract of what is deficient, 
whenever I can borrow a perfect copy. 

" My next poem will have something to do with mission- 
aries, and will relate to the times and country of Eliot, the 
apostle of the Nitnencer Indians, and the man who trans- 
lated the Bible into the most barbarous language that was 
ever yet reduoed to grammatical rules. The chief person- 



of tliL' iiHli\ itlual, :i> it nnouM ]>e 
Aviioli' c'Diiiiiiunif y il' Mlic lviiiL;<]<>n 
*•!)() not k't \()ur poL'iii laiii;')! 
spurring myscir, would fain spur ^ 
grcss. I advauco in these things 
BO unlike the ardor of former tim 
more changes of temperament an 
eight-and-thirtj years ought to bi 
not find or fancy a solution in the 
that falls to my lot. Time has b 
fifty, eighty, or a hundred lines bei 
member to have composed twelve 
among the best I ever did prodti 
judgment has occasioned this chan^ 
had some share in it. I do not no^ 
spring, nor the setting sun like th 
morning. Gk>d bless yon !" 



CHAPTER XI. 



In the spring of 1813, 7%£ World be/ore the ^Bhod was 
pnblished, prefiiced by a little poem to his departed &iwd 
which thns touchingly closed : 

" Uf task ia o'er ; and I have wrought 

With self-rewarding toil, 
To raise the scattered seeds of thought 

Upon ft desert soil : 
Oh fi>T soft wiikds and dement ahowers I 
I seek not finit, I planted flower& 

" ^nuBS flowers I b^ed, of manj a hoe, 

Akng thy path to bloom ; 
And little thought that I must s^w 

Their leaves upon thy tomb : 
Beyond that tomb I lift mine eye ; 
Hum art not dead — thou coutdst not die." 



It wu the dengn of the author, aa he tells ns in Tht 
World btfort the ^%ood, '* to present a eimilitade of erenta, 



live beauty, harm on ions flow, and qi. 
Bome of the geouine excellciicos of i 

*'It not onlj satisfied the larg 
friends," we are told, " but elevatet 
of those vhom, at that time, the n 
to honor," 

But it is not throngh his larger p< 
will bo best and widest known to 
indeed memorials of the quality c 
drift of his soul ; it is his hymns and 
Sowings of a heart full of poetic ine 
ing, which will most endear his n 

tiODB. 

His friend, Mrs. Montagae, says : 

" Wo have 77te World btfore the 

also the World after the Flood; and 

I oppose my nine children, and Bai 
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"I have read The World be/ore the Flood again and 
agiun. I do not know any character bo sublime as Enoch ; 
it has the grandeur and awful umpUdty of Michael Angclo 
— I borrow my comparison from a sister art, for I kuow 
nothing like it in poetry, "Why did you include in tho 
TOlume any of your Prison AmusemenU^ to bring us back 
to earth, and even cast us into prison ? " 

The painfidnesa of the anxiety with which he waited for, 
and recdved the Tcrdict of the public upon his works, is 
somewhat abated. Years had naturally moderated expec- 
tation and tamed the pasdons ; but more than this, other 
interests were engaging his affections, drawing him away 
from himself and offering him that kind of labor which the 
spiritual exigencies of his soul most needed. 

From temperament and bodily infirmities, Montgomery 
was prone to look upon the dark side of all events; and 
his religious character, of course, partook in some measure 
of the same element ; his soul struggled long in darkness 
and deeper, and only slowly did ho appropriate to himself 
the comforts of the Christian &ith. In such a state of 
mind, wrestling with inward doubts, and lingering under 
the shadows of Sniu, the new religious organizations of tho 
day, insdnct with a sodal, active, and joyous Christian life, 
were precisely what was needed to draw off and strengthen 
his religions affections ; and by giving him a work to do, 
enabled him to gun, through love to man, a more persooal 
consdoosness of love to the Redeemer of men. 

We are glad therefore to find him engaging, heart and 
hand, in the new religious movements which are stirring 
England; those which recognized no denominational di& 
forences, but united all in a common bond, Montgomery 
especially clung to. His broad and catholic spirit em* 
braced all who loved the Lord, under that ample, and yet 



Shi'llic'ld, IMontgoiucry is on the plat 
time aj»|>c':irs as a laiMic speaker. 1 
occasion evidently animate and arous 
" It is good for us to be here," he 
good for the disciples to be on the mc 
was transfigured before them, and ap 
longer mere man, bat Gk>d manifest ii 
shall we better employ these delight 
inquiring, and profiting bj the rest 
* Wherein consists the happiness of li 
ness of heaven consists in two things 
hend all that pertains to happiness, 
God, and the communion of saints, 
happiness on earth? The answer i 
enjoyment of God, and the comm' 
other enjoyment or communion, whei 
can merit the name, or give more i 
happiness. It becomes us then to 
endearing, exalting affections, that < 
occanons like these, and nnite us i 



£JL a -I-!. 



T/» 
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In tho vorahip of God there b but one son], one voice, 
one song among tho ransomed of the Lord on Mount 
Zion, ' Worthy is the Lamb that was slab ;' and where- 
fore do these account him worthy ? Because ' he hath 
redeemed ua from overy Hiidred and tongue, and people 
and nation, and made ns unto our God luDgs and priests.' 
Hence we perceive that the communion of wunts, even 
in the enjoyment of God, consummates the full, yet forever 
increasing felicity of heaven. Let this communion, then, 
be diligently cultivated among Christiana of every name 
and perBuaraon : let this felicity be began in time, and it 
will be perfected through eternity." 

Of the meeting the Irit gave a vivid account, and it 
wonld seem to have been an occasion of unusual interest. 

Mr. Bennett occupied the chair, and with him henceforth 
we find the poet associated in manifold labors of Christian 
love. A few months later, taking part in the formation 
of a Methodist Missionary Society, in Sheffield, he thua 
expresses himself: 

" In the Bible Society all names and distinctions of sects 
are blended till they are lost, like the prismatic colors in 
a ray of pure and perfect light : in the missionary work, 
though divided, they are not discordant; but, like the 
same colors, displayed and harmonized in the rainbow, 
they form an arch of glory ascending on the one hand 
from earth to heaven, and on the other descending from 
heaven to earth — a bow of promise, a covenant of pence, 
a aga that the storm of wrath is passing away, and tho 
Smi of BighteousneBs, with healing in hia wings, breaking 
fiirth on all nations." 

Extracts from a letter to liis brother Ignatius and Ids 
wife on the death of a daughter, disclose more of his inner 
lifii: 



Jl.. «lio l.^nl H to yn lias mlai 
tliat, to bormw a y<.-ii])tiiro pliia 
own with uaiay, at his coming, on 
ber that you occupied bat till he 
though your treasure is talcea fro 
only lud up in heaTea in eternal se 
be restored to you in the day ol 
whom you loTed so dearly and mt 
one of the brightest jewels in yonr 
I say this onder the perfect peranaa 
fulfilled your duty as parents to th 
translated, yet in good time — for 
— to the kingdom of her heaTenI; 
idcnce yon both feel has drawn yo' 
the nearer yon have been drawn 
been the more strengthened and ooi 
to His will, till at length you had m 
-were enabled to rejoice amidst yom 
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with flin, I had a sistGr once, but she was in heaven bo- 
fore I appeared od earth ; with the lovely idea which I 
form of her, the idea of sweet Henrietta shall now be 
associated in my mind — not only in mj imagination but 
in my affections ; for, though I never saw either, they live 
and they will live forever, where — O God grant it! — 
where I would be too, when I have put off all the sorrows 
of mortality, ^ese two little ones are perhaps now com- 
panions in paradise. Henrietta — you know not how much 
she learned on earth — may already hare met both her 
mother's and her &ther's parents at the footstool of the 
throne of the Redeemer — fbr that is their place even in 
heaven ; and I cao imagine how many welcome things she 
has told them concerning Agnes and Ignatius. Me she 
never knew: it is well, for so can she have nothing to say 
which a spirit in the body might imagine would grieve 
even a spirit in glory to hear. My dear brother and dster, 
how little have you to mourn for in the loss of a child so 
irniocent, because so yoimg I and how much cause to ro- 
joice, under that loss, that she is rescued forever from the 
evil which is in this world, and the world which is to come 1 
At this moment, while I am writing in a distant port of the 
kingdom, yon are preparing to commit the precious dust 
of that redeemed one to the grave. In spirit I am with 
yoo. When that dost shall rise again at the last day, O 
may we rejoice together I I must tear my hand away from 
thia subject, or it will fill my letter ; and I have a few 
things to aay ooncening myself I have for several weeks 
past nadergone sore trials and bnffetings in my own sonl. 
At times it has seemed as if the Lord bad forsaken me ; as 
if His 'mercy were clean gone forever;' not because He 
▼as changed, but because I was so heartless and cold, and 
alienated from Km. I have indeed been much indisposed 
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from similar weakness and disorder as tronUed me twelve 
months n'^o ; and I find that when the consolations of tho 
Lord are most needful in illness and infinnity of body, they 
are hardest to seek ; though the heart is alarmed, and the 
conscience clamoroos, the spirit is weak, and the tempter 
li.ts a tenfold power to dismay and cast down the sinner, 
who either has not known the Saviour, or having known 
Him, has lost hia confidence in Him. I am a very fiirloni 
being in many, many Teepecta. Since I left the Brethren 
I have never dared to join myself with any other oom- 
mmiion of Christiana, and I want fellowship of this kind 
more than in any other way. With Calvinists and Meth- 
odists I frequently do asso<nate, but I have not perfect 
freedom with cither. Good men of both sects show me 
much love and kindness ; and I cannot help feeling that in 
their charity they greatly overvalue me, and treat me in a 
way that makes me little indeed in my own eyes in pro- 
portion as I appear esccllent in theirs. At the same time 
I lose many blessings, which can only be enjoyed in Chris- 
tian communion ; and my soul is starved for want of these. 
When wo meet, we will talk more unreservedly on thia 
subject than we have ever yet done, if I can find grace to 
open my Hps upon it. . . . Remember me very kindly 
to Henry [Steinbauv]. God, our Saviour, bless and com- 
fort you ; and may John James be all to you that both 
Henrietta and be were before I Farewell." 

Unwilling longer to remain without the pale of some 
visible communion, and conscious of a growing want for 
the peculiar privileges of a chiirch fellowship, he deter- 
mined to seek reiidniission into the Moravian congregation 
at Fnlnock ; and on his forty-third birth-day wrote to the 
preuding miuister to that efiect. 
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"I will not delay infonning yon," waa the cordial re- 
qtonae of the good fiither, " that ia oar Elders' Conference 
to-day, onr Saviour approved of yoar being now admitted 
a member of the Brethren's charch, I cordially rejoice in 
this, and present my best wishes, nnited with those of my 
fellow-laborers, to yoo on this occasion. Betnrn, then, my 
dear brother, with your whole heart, to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of your soul, inasmnch as he has manifested himself 
peculiarly as the Head and Ruler of the Brethren's unity 
— return to that fold in which your dear late fiither lived 
and died, which counts a brother of yours among its useful 
ministers, and in the midst of which you enjoyed, in the 
period of early youth, spiritual blesdngs suiih as yon pro- 
bably have not forgotten. Our ^th you know ; the Bible 
we acknowledge as our only rule of doctrine and Chiis- 
tian practice; and onr constitutional regulations, which 
form a brotherly i^reement among ourselves, you are not 
nnacquainted with. More particularly we may perhaps 
treat of these things, when we shall see you here. Renew 
your vows of love to our crucified, now glorified Redeemer, 
and may he preserve yon blameless in the bundle of lifb 
until the day of his coming I" 

His feelings oa the occasion are thus described to Ig- 
natius : 

" On my birth-day (November 4), after many delays, and 
mi^vings, and repentings, I wrote to Fulneck for read- 
misnon into the Brethren's congregation ; and on Tuesday, 
December 6, the lot fell to me in that pleasant place, and on 
Sunday last I was publicly invested with my title to that 
goodly heritage. The dreadfully tempestuous weather, 
and severe indisposition from a cold, prevented me from 
being personally present when the cbngr^ation acknowl- 
edged me H one of her members, and reoommended me 
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■with prayer and thanlcagiving to ffim who b especially her 
Head ai)d Elder. To him and to his people I have again 
devoted myseli; and may lie make me &ithlul to my 
corcnaut with him, as I know lie will be &ithful to his 
covenant with me I Rejoice with me, my dearest fiiends, 
for this unspeakable privilege bestowed on ao onworthy 
and nngrateful a prodigal as I have been. Tell all the 
good brethren and ofltera whom I knew at Briatol, this 
great thing which the Lord hath done onto me. O, how 
glad ahall I be at some future time to be preserved in life 
by his merdfol care to meet as one of them in yoor 
chapel ! " 

Or more naturally do they flow in the beautiful lines of 
the hymu : 

" People of the living GoJ, 

I liave sought the world around, 
Paths of Bin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and comfort nowhere found. 
Now to you iry spirit turns — 

Turns, It fugitive unblest; 
Brethren, where your altar bums, 

Oh, receive me into reat^ 

" Lonely I no longer roam, 

Like the cloud, the wiud, the wave ; 
Where you dwell shall ho niy home, 

Where you die shall be my grave. 
Mine the God whom you adore ; 

Your Redeemer aha 11 be mine ; 
Earth can fill my heart DO more — 

Every idol I rcMgn." 

This step had a viubic inflaciice upon Montgomery's 
character: it defined Iiis future course; brought the dis> 
cordont elements of his life into harmony ; gave strength 
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and tone to bis inflaence ; and in the growing grscos of 
Christian experience, he found that peace and comfort 
'which the vorld had bo signally failed to give him. 

Immediately he entered upon a life of active service in 
his Master's cause ; and be found God's gifts only enjoyed^ 

" When used u talents lent; 
Those talents only well employed, 
When in his service spent," 

The Sunday-school cause he warmly csponsed. Besides 
more general labors in its behalf, he entered the Ucd Hill 
Sunday-school, under the charge of the Mcthodiijts, as a 
teacher, where his Imtfaful and afiectionate counsels, 
"armed by faith and winged by prayer," were greatly 
blest. 

Nor were bis teachings confined to Red Ilill ; for his 
Bweet Sabbath-school hymns are sung every Sabbath in 
this coimtry and old England, in all those precious nur- 
series of the church, where 

" Children of the King of kings 
Are training for the skiea." 

The antamo of one year, Montgomery, with Mr. Ben- 
nett, viated forty schools in the embrace of the Sheffield 
Sunday-school Union, the report of which, drawn up by 
the poet, shows if " the tcorld could never give the hliss 
for which he sighed," a foretaste of it was found in the 
Master's work. 

"On many, on all," says the writer, "of these pleasant 
Sabbath-days* journeys, He who walked unknown with 
the two disciples to Enunana accompanied us, not, we trust, 
tmknown, though unseen ; and while He commuDed with 
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onr Bpirits and opened the ScrifAores, m the fhlfilmeDt of 
their propheciea concemitig Himself at this period by the 
way, we felt our hearta bnm within ne, till we could de- 
clare from ezperieDcc^ in hia own memorable words — 
' Blessed are they whioh have not seen and yet bare be- 
Ueved.' ... In theee Sabbath walks, while we enlarged 
onr knowledge of the adjacent district, its moontuns and 
TSlleys, its tracts of waste and onltiration, its woods, its 
waters, and its inhabited places, till every hamlet was 
endeared to onr remembrance by some particolar and 
delightful aasodaUons, we were more and more deeply 
impressed with the ntJlity and necesaty of Sonday-schools. 
. , . We observed that in every neighborhood where 
the Gospel was preached [mostly by itinerants] if a school 
was established first, s chapel soon arose within its in- 
dosnre, or at its ude; and where the chapel [or the 
church] it might now be added first appeared, the Sunday- 
school followed as its necessary accompaniment" 



CHAPTER XII. 



"ToB first thing I liave to say," writes Soutbey, under 
date of ilaj 29, 1815, "relates to Wordsworth, t put 
into hia bands your review of the ' Excurdon,' and he do- 
Mred mo to tell you how much he was gratified by it, — by 
the full and liberal praise which it accorded him, — by the 
ability and discrimination which were shown ; bat, above 
all, by the spirit which it breathed, which is so unlike the 
previuling tone of crittciam. 

"Secondly, — bat first in importance, — now that the 
fine aeaaon ia arrived, will yoafulfiUin summer the purpose 
which was frustrated in autumn, and come to visit me f 
Keither you nor I need be reminded of the uncertunty of 
life ; we are now neither of na young men, and if we suffer 
year after year to pass by, we may, perhaps, uever know 
each other in the body. I want to have the outward and 
viable Montgomery in my mind's eye — the form and 
tangible image of my friend. Come, and come speedily. 
There a a coach from Leeds to Kendal, and one from Een- 
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dal here. Write, and fix the time for ooming. Words- 
vorth, who ia now in LondoD, will probably be home in 
aboot a fortnight, and both he and Lloyd (with whom joo 
will be much interested) an very deaiioiu of aating yon. 

*' The apprehenaons nnder whioh yon last wrote are fiilly 
confirmed, and Europe is <moe mora inroWed in war by the 
ambition of a single individual, whom I verily believe to 
have accumulated a hesrier load of guilt upon hia soul than 
any human being ever did before him. I am sorry to see 
the Jacobins act with him ; for I would &in have believed, 
that, with all their dreadiul errors, they set out wiUi a 
noble principle ; but they are now proving that their mly 
impulse at present is a foeling of personal hatred to the 
Boarbons, which Louis XVILL is fitr from deserving. I 
loolc to the war with anxiety, but not with fear ; on oar 
part it is so just, so caUed for by every proper feeling and 
sound principle, that nothing can opprae it, except that vile 
in&tnation which has made a few persons cling to Bona- 
parte through all bis crimes. 

" I tbougbt you would be pleased with the party whom 
I directed to you in the autumn. . . .The sale of 'Roderick' 
has exceeded my expectations ; a third edition is going to 
press. I have seen no review of it, but can perceive more 
&nlt9 than the most malidoua critic will point oat ; and I 
have a happy indifference to critidsm, which proceeds, I 
suppose, as much fix>m temperament as philosophy. Write 
and tell me when you will come. Remember me to Mr. 
Gilbert when you see him. I shall rejoice to see him agun. 
God blesfl you." 

Twenty years having elapsed dnce the flight of Mr. 
Gales to the United States, Sarah, the younger of his three 
asters, decided to cross the waters and vimt her brother at 
Washington. 
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Montgomery acoompiuiied her to Liverpool, and od being 
asked, after her departure, how he felt, replied, "As happy 
as despair can make me," The answer suggested n love 
heyond a brother's, — yet it is believed nothing existed bnt 
the most cordial fraternal affection ; and, as brother and 
dater they formed a pleasant household until death di< 
vlded them. 

An increasing serenity ve perceive stealing over his 
mind. Called to feel some pecuniary embarraasment, in 
consequence of aa un&ithful partner, he tells us: "Any 
sufieriog, of mind or body, I have long ago learnt b pref 
erabie to the angnish of a wounded conscience ; and, while 
I can keep myself clear of this evil in aecular afiairs, I 
ongbt to bear any other afliction with patience, yea, with 
grateful rerignation to the will of Him who is wiser, and 
better, and kinder than any earthly fnend could be to me, 
and therefore to whom, and to whose disposal, I may with 
confidence entrust all that I have, and all that I am." 

No man, indeed, was more prompt to sacrifice pecnnijuy 
conadeTationa to moral conviction, when they wen in con- 
flict, than Montgomery. 

That the lottery system was nothing more or less than 
legalized gambling, had already forced itself upon thinking 
men, and Montgomery, as we have seen, had himself re- 
linqoisbed the sale of tickets at his office. But this was 
only cutting off the left hand of a profitable sin, while with 
the right he was stUl accepting the hire of iniquity. The ■ 
best support of the Trie accrued from lottery advertise- 
meats; indeed it might seem questionable if the paper 
ooold be mmntained at all without the generous pay which 
came in fi^om this sonrce. 

Mr. Roberts had long waged war upon this evil, and 
bong now detennined to attack the state lottery, a re- 
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vcniio rGcraiting bnsinesa, he wna anxious to enUit the Iria 
fully in tlie cause. The glaring inconmstency of such & 
course, its editor keenly felt. " Benoonoa all oonnecdon 
with the accursed thing I" exclumed his fiiend. 

" The counsel was hard to a person in my oircumetaaoes,** 
tbe poor editor tells ns; "oonsdenoo and onjadityfaads 
sharp conflict ; but the battle waa not a drawn one ; tho 
better principle preruled, and after the antanut c^ 1818, 1 
never admitted another lottery tdTertiflement into my p^>er, 
Nor did I ever for one moment repent the ■aorifice.*' 

Thus unfettered, the Iri» took a leading atand in holding 
np the system to public reprobation. Both pamphlets and 
poetry issued from his press, turned chiefly i^aiDst those 
ministers and their supporters in Parliament who pcrmsted 
in resorting to this means for ruaing puhlio money. Mr. 
Roberts wrote n satiticol poem, and Montgomery Some 
Thotights on Wfteeh, both of which had tho celebrity of 
fitness at the time. A petition to Parliament from Shef- 
field was also gotten up through their influence ; and their 
indefatigable zeal contributed mncli towards the removal 
of the "greatest plague that ever infested the conntry in 
tho shape of a tax upon the poverty, the morals, and the 
happiness of the people." 

The state lottery was relinquished in 1824. 

As for the Trie, we do not learn that its existence waa at 
all jeopardized by its manliness. Not the first or last in- 
stance, when taking counsel of our conscience has proved 
better than onr fears. 

In 1818, great destitution prevuled among the Mora- 
vian missions in OrcGnl.ind, which called forth an earnest 
appo.ll in Ihcir behalf in the columns of the Iria. The 
working missionaries of this inhospitable conntry, if they 
endured severe privations for the Gospel's sake, reaped 
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aim a precioas hurest from its iojr Blopes. The aimple 
jnety of the GreenlimderB makes a Bhining record in the 
annalfl c^ the church. Althoagh there were no SIorSTiaD 
coDgregaUoBS in or aroond the immediate vicinity of Shefi 
fidd, there vere warm Christian hearts which responded 
to Montgomery's call, and in a fev weeks nearly £180, 
with a great variety of clothing and other nsefnl artides, 
flowed into his hand^ 

" These gifts," said he, " have been altogether volnotaiy, 
in the best sense of the term. The purest produce of the 
olive is the oil which distills freely from the gentlest press- 
are of its frnit ; the most predons juice of the grape is that 
which flows from the thick cluster, heaped abundantly 
together, without any other compnlsion than their own ripe 
weight and borsUng fulness. The wine and oil which the 
* dear ^hfflish people' have thus poured into the wounds of 
the poor OreenlaDders, perishing by the way-side, are the 
purest and most precious of their kind." 

" Thank yon &r the Iris,'" writes Southey, " I enclose a 
one pound bill (more according to my means than my will) 
ibr the poor Greenlanders, and I will endeavor to do them 
better service by sketching — if I am permitted — a history 
of the miamon in the Quarterly Review. I have Egede and 
Cnmtz at hand, and will write for the periodical accounts. 
I have frequent cause to regret that the flrst volumes of 
these most interesdng records are not to be procured. 

"It is very long rince I have written you; forpve 
me and teU me so soon. I am closely employed, and, 
as nsnal, upon many things. A work which interests me 
greatly at present is the ' Life of Wesley,' upon such a 
scale as to ctunprise the history of Methodism abroad and 
at home, with no inconwderable part of the religious his- 
tory of this ooontry for the last hundred years, youlalow 
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enough of 1117 intcUectnal habits to know my lore of por- 
Buing a subject ia ita ramifications. Just nt this time I am 
drawing up a Buccinct accoont of the origin and economy 
of the eatablishment ofHermhat — anccessary port of that 
chapter which is entitled 'Wesley in Gennany.' Ko part 
of Wesley's condoct is so little creditablfi to him as that 
which relates to the MoraTians. At first be sabmitted 
himself to them in s manner nnvorthy of his naderstand- 
iog — as in the affiiir of his intended marriage with Sophia 
Cowston ; and still more with regard to William Law ; and 
when he separated from them, ho did not for a long time 
render them common justice; but even in some degree 
sanctioned the abominable calomnies with which they were 
assailed. He became wiser and more charitable as he grew 
older. I have traced the progress of his mind with great 
care tlirouglioiit his writings : ho outgrew all his cztraT- 
agonccs ; but it was not easy to disown them all. 

" Is there no hope of tempting you into this country ? 
Spring is coming on, and yoii would render mc a bodily 
Bcrvico by drawing mo awny from the desk and the fire- 
side to the mountdn valleys nnd the hill-tops. I am not a 
man to make indncere professions: it would give me a 
heartfult pleasure to see you here. The Leeds coach nma 
to Kendal, and from Kendal there is a morning stago 
every day to Keswick. Come and see mc, Montgomery, 
that wo may talk together of this world and the next." 

Montgomery's present interest in behalf of the mission 
quickened into life the long dormant plan of a poem, 
located in those ice-bonnd regions ; and in the spring of 
1810 appeared (Greenland, emphatically a missionary poem, 
embalming the memory of the devoted men who 
" Planted succesafully sweet Sliaron's rose 
Oq icy plains and in eternal EnowfiL" 
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" There never was an age," ho says, " in which more 
good poetry was written than the present, or in which 
poetical talent was better rewarded by its true patrons, 
the readers of poetry ; but this very circumstaDce renders 
it exceedingly difficult to command attention and secure 
admiration. ByroD and Moore — to say nothing of Scott, 
Wordsworth and Campbell — carry oil before tbem ; and 
I am not disposed to quarrel with them or the public that 
I am left so £ir behind in talent and popolarity ; though I 
cannot read the works of either withoat lamenting the 
general character of their poetry. If they aro always as 
beautiful, they are sometimes as terrible, as the serpent 
that beguiled Eve. Byron, iudeed, is no man, as men are 
now-a-days — be is one of Nature's prodigious births; and 
more original, powerful, and sweet, with all his wildncss 
and barbarism, and dissonance, than all his living brethren 
put together ; and among the dead I can find nothing like 
him, though a few may be equal, or superior, taking them 

nil in all." 

Montgomery certainly had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with hU share of literary profit ; for wo learn up to this 
time that, besides owning tho copyright of his poems, ho 
had received £1,600 from Longman & Co., with good 
reason to expect that his new volume would in two years 
yield him from £300 to £400, and £100 yearly for some 
time afterwards. 

Weeks, months, and years pass by, filled with wholesome 
industries. EdiUir and author, an active citizen, ready to 
interest himself in everything which can promote the wel- 
fare of his town ; a judicious friend to the poor ; an earnest 
co-laborer in many of tho beneficial enterprises of the day, 
his lile was one of increadng usefulness and happiness. 

Sanatory reforms be bravely battled for ; pubUc events 
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he impartially noticed ; while all along his path littie poema, 
like vay-ddo flowers, are aprmg^g, commemorative of the 
loves, and joya, and fidling tears which meet turn on the 
road. 

Writing to his brother Zgnatina, he says : 

" At this time of the year I am fall of employment with 
Bible, Miseionary, Tract, aod Sonday-achool Sodetiea, 
which seem rather to beloog to a minister of the Ooqtel 
than a printer aod a poet : my tongue and my pen have 
continual engagements to meet I feel at home and happy 
in the work, though freqnentiy the fleeh is weak when the 
spirit is most willing; and whatever temptations I may 
have to vanity, — and with snch I am sarromided, — b^ 
ndea the tnutor within my bosom, like Satan at the ear of 
Eve, sometimes suggesting presnmptuons and sometimes 
desponding thooghts of myself I have trials and experience 
both from without and within enough to humble me every 
day, and every hour of every day, especially when I am in 
most danger of growing ^ddy and proud. In Passion 
week I wont to Fulneck, and enjoyed the holy communion 
on the anniversaiy of that night on which onr Lord was 
betrayed. It was a blessed season, because it was a hear^ 
searching one; Good Friday also was made exceedingly 
awcGt and solemn to my soul, though I staggered some- 
times in bearing the cross up the rugged steep of Calvary ; 
but I was borne Qp by the right hand of Him whom I ao- 
companied there." 

He seemed, indeed, striving to carry out the spirit of bia 
soul-stirring hymn : 

"Sow in the mom thy seed, 
At eve hold not th j hand ; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broad-cast it o'er the land. 
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"Beade all waten sow, 

The hi^way furrows stock ; 
Drop it where thorns and tliialka grow, 

Scatter it on the rock," 

In February, 1821, occurred the first breach in the family 
drcle, of wbicb, for thirty years, be Lad formed a part, 
EHizabeth Galea was not, for God took her. "Soft be tbo 
turf on thy dear breast," is the mournful plaint of the poet- 
brother. Bat affection, winging beyond and aboTo the 
grave, ezchuma: 

" No — Um while those who love thcc live, 

The stunted aster of our heart; 
^d thought to thee a form ahaJl give 

Of all thou wast, and all thou art : — 
Of all thou uraft, when from thine eyes 

The latest beams of kindness shone; 
Of all thou art, when faith descries 

Th; spirit bowed before the throoc." 

"This day I have experienced another bereavement," he 
mites to a friend. " My dear and honored fiiend, Mr. 
George Bennett, left Sheffield, on his proposed visit to Ota- 
hdte and other ialanda in the South Seas, whence, if re- 
stored to ns, be cannot be expected to rctam in less than 
toar or five years at the earUest. What may happen to 
him or to OS in that long period — long to look forward, 
thongh bat like as many days to look backward — who can 
foresee, when we know not what an hour may bring forth ? 
To be prepared at every moment to meet onr God is man's 
highest wisdom. May He in whose hands are the hearts 
of all men, so rale and influence onrs, that we all, whether 
at Scarborongh, at Sheffield, or at Otaheite, may be found, 
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-when H« comes, watching nnto prayer 1 Tbea shaU it be 
well with us here, and well with ob hereafter." 

The London Missionary Society, now nearly twenty-five 
years in vigorous operation, wished to send a depntatitxi 
to vLdt their more important stations, particularly those 
among the South Sea Islands. Fit men fbr anch an ein> 
basay, the direotora bad long been seeking. At length, 
George Bennett, Esq^ Montgomery's inUmate fiiend, of- 
fered his services, which were gladly accepted, and with 
him was associated Rev. Daniel Tyreman, minister of an 
Independent Chapel in the Isle of Wight. 

Montgomery's " one word of advice ** on the oocamon, 
80 seasonable to nip in the bud too sangabe hopes, with 
their bitter fruit, we let drop on these pages : 

"Be determined, my Inend, through grace, not to b» 
offen^d at smaU things, and not to despise arnaO things. 
Remember that you are not going to build, but taplan^ 
Do not expect then to see great effects produced under 
your eye," 

The departure of his friend from Sheffield deeply affected 
him, and the susceptibility of his soul for the tenderest 
emotions of friendship are affectingly revealed in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

" FolDodc, near Leeds, April S, 1B2L 
"Mt Dead FsisirD, 

" I write to you from this place, lest I shonld have 
no other opportunity of communicating with yon before 
you leave this country. I must, however, be brieC Your 
affectionate letter, written on the Friday after you left 
Sheffield, did not reach me till last Wednesday. Into 
all your painful yet transporting feelings on quitting the 
place of your birth, and where the Lord for bo many 
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yean both blessed yon and made yon a blesong, I en- 
tered with deep and lively emotion. Of all who have 
snffered loss, and loss not soon to be replaced, by yonr 
departure, mine ninst be the greatest bereavement, bo £>r 
as refers to the intercommunion of personal fricndsbip, 
and, on my part, the frequent and inestimable tokens of 
kindness which yon were wont to bestow upon mc, un- 
worthy as I may have been of your distingnisbing favor, 
and little as it was in my power to offer in retnm, except 
the gratefol acceptance of yonr good offices. The Lord, 
who pnt it into your heart and yonr power thns to be- 
nefit me, Himself reward yon for having been, in this 
respect at least, a &ithful steward of what He committed 
to you for my profit. He now sends you forth to his 
servants among the heathen, — yea, to the heathen them- 
selves, — with yonr hands laden, with the fruits of his love 
in yonr heart, to dispense to them, as yon have done to 
me and thousands in this land, hia own gifts. May He 
keep yon as diligent and upright, and humble and per- 
severing, with all £uth, and hope, and charity, whither 
yon are going, as whore yon have been ! and may not 
only the living in the uttermost parts of the earth, but 
generations unborn, rise up to call you blessed — blessed 
of the Lord, — fiir to Him give all the glory! — with as 
mnch reason as I do at this day, and as I shall do when 
I meet yon at the jndgment seat of Christ! Meet you 
there ! Yes, indeed, there we shall meet ; may it be on 
his right hand, — or, if I ful, there may we be parted 
for ever, and yon go into life eternal [ But of such a 
separation who can think without fear and trembling? 
It need not be, I know it need not be; then daily let us 
pray that it may not be. The text which I twice opened 
at 'Wiacobank, when wo were last there, often recurs to 
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my mind : — * Watch, therefore, and pray always, that ye 
may be accounted worthy to escape those things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of Man ! ' 
Let this text be a matual watchword between you and 
me ; let us often meet in this passage of Scripture, and, 
as disciples of the Lord* Jesus, let us secure this evidence 
to ourselves, that we do love Him, by keeping this his 
conmiandment. I intended that this letter should only 
be from my head, and consist of a few dry Hnes of remark, 
or common-place matters ; but my heart, which seemed 
a sealed-np fountain when I b^an, has broken out firom 
its fullness, and overflowed the greater part of my pa er. 
The communication, busy as you are, will not be less wel- 
como on that account. 

'^ But I must notice a few points of business. I have 
discharged the bill at Mr. Carver's : he expressed himself 
very kindly respecting you ; and, indeed, the very bricks 
in. the walls, and the stones in the streets of Sheffield seem 
affected by your removal, and wish you well, — or would 
do so, if they could wish anything." 

On May 22d, 1821, the deputation sailed from Graves- 
end, in a South Sea whaler, for their long and responsi- 
ble voyage round the world. Montgomery expresses his 
mingled emotions to his friend in verse, the key-note of 
which is : 

" There is a feeling in the heart, 
That will not let thee go ; 
Yet go — thy spirit stajrs with me ; 
Yet go — my spirit goes with thee." 

Chronicling events from his own pen, he writes to a dear 
niece who visited him : 
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** By the retnni of Min Gales, our ftmily is, as it most 
bo a littlo Vhilo longer ; and unless you retom, or Harriet 
c<»iieB, it is not likely to change till there be one less, and 
then another, aad then another, and then there will be 
none I Long after that, may you and your mster be 
healthy, and h^py, and on your way to heaven." 

Another letter to hia friend Bennett : 



1, June 16, 18SL 
*'Mt Deax Fbeend, 

" I do not know where this will meet yon, or when ; 
but noderstanding that Mr. H'Coy will have an early op- 
portunity of forwarding letters to Port Jackson, I will 
embark on this sheet of paper in great haste I assure yon, 
and make as good speed as I con, that while yon are sail- 
ing half round the world to the west, I, by sailing half 
round it in the contrary direction, may meet you on 
the shores of Otabcite — if not tacts to &ce — hand to 
hand, and heart to heart. In a iar conntry, the least thing 
that reminds us of our own, awakens io a moment a thou- 
sand endeared associations ; and if home-dckness cornea 
over the B|Mnt, too exqiMtely touched, the anguish soon 
throbs itself into composure, or is exalted into ' the joy of 
grie£' One of the last inddcnts before we parted has 
often recurred to my mind. Tou committed to my care a 
letter which you had borrowed from a botanical friend, 
and wUcb hod been written to him by the Rev. Dr. Carey 
of Serampore. Id that letter he mentions that a common 
field daisy had unexpectedly sprung up in his garden, oat 
of a quantity of English earth in which the seeds of other 
plants had been transported to India. With this playmate 
of hia infiinoy, and companion of his youth — for such the 
diuCT' ia to all of tis who have had the happinees to he bom 
IB* 
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yon, aad how deeply, for yoar own sake, we deplore yonr 
removaL I may name especially — because you will bo 
pleased to be thereby tnuBported in spirit to the scenes in 
which yoa have often been engaged with your friends 
here, in holy and delightfiil, as well as benevolent and dis- 
interested service — the Mis^onary Union in Queen street 
Chapel, on Easter Monday — the Old Women's anniTereary 
in the Cutler's Hall, about the middle of Hay — the Sun- 
day-school Union Committees, and especially the children's 
muster on the new burial-ground (for the last time proba- 
bly, aa the foundations of a church are soon to be laid 
there ; and the dead, for ages to come, are to be assembled 
round its future walls) — the sermons at Carver street, 
Qneen street, Baptist, and Independent Methodist Chapel, 
in the forenoon ; — but, above all, in the teachers' meeting 
in the afternoon, on Whit-Monday. On the latter occa- 
non I was disabled. I meant to have laid out my whole 
strength, to supply, as &r as lay in my power, the loss that 
would be felt by your absence ; but it pleased the Lord to 
lay his hand on me, and though I was enabled to be a par- 
taker, I could scarcely be called a helper, of the joy of our 
numerous array in that glorious field. 

"The wound that incapacitated me from taking a promi- 
nent part in the action had been received in the same 
service, however ; and I 'pursued the triumph, and par- 
took the gale,' aa heartily as if I had been the hero of the 
day. On the Friday evening before the anniversary I had 
returned from Halifiix (where the West Riding Misuonary 
Association meeting was held this year, and where yon 
were remembered in almost every speech), much exhausted 
in body, and laboring under indisposition beside ; however, 
being willing in spirit, I went down to the committee [of 
S. S. U.] and read — what indeed nobody else oonld have 
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there arc seats prepared fin- ns at tbat table to which the 
redeemed shall como from the east and the west, the north 
and the sooth, aod tat down with Abraham, aod Isaao, and 
Jacob. Ah I then, may none of as be throst out ; nor need 
we, unless we exdnde ourselves. I duly received yoor 
letter from the Isle of Wight; and we heard of yonr set- 
ting oaJL The Lord be widi yon." 

The letter of Dr. Carey, one of the first Baptist misuon- 
ariea to India, here rderred to, cont^ed an interesting 
paragraph which touched the poet's heart, and ori^ated 
one of his most charming little poems, TAe Daiey in India. 

" That I might be sure," ran the paragraph, " not to 
lose any part of your valuable present, I shook the b^ 
over a patch of earth in a shady place : on Tinting which, 
a few days afterwards, I found springing up, to my in< 
expresrable delight, a beBU perennit of onr English paat- 
nres. I know not that I ever enjoyed, since leaving 
Europe, a ample pleasure so exquisite aa the sight of 
this StffUah daisy afforded me ; not having seen one for 
opwards of thirty years, and never expecting to see one 

The Daisy in India revives the memory of early days, 
when scrap-books and albums canght up the little voyager 
to oor diores, and when, 

"Thrice welcome, liUle Englisli flower," 

had an nnspeakable charm, even to the ear and heart of 
diildhood. 

Following along in his path, we find him among the 
group at the laying of the comer-stone of a new church at 
Attercliffe, with the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
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time, irhich is half of well-doing at least. Yon ma^ think 
that I foi^et yon, becanae I so seldom tell yon on paper 
that I remember yon both with gratitnde and esteem for 
many Idndneases Bhown to me, especially in former days : 
' bnt the tmth is, that my letter-writing age is gone by — 
never to retnm, nnless yonth, the season for correspondence, 
comes back ag»n. 77>atf howerer, cannot be ; childhood, 
I believe, does sometimos pay a second vidt to man — 
jfouth na>er. The heart, however, when it is right, is al- 
ways yonng, and knows neither decay nor coolness ; I can- 
not boast of mine in other respects ; bnt assnredly, in the 
integrity of its affections it has not grown a moment older 
these five-and-twentj years. 

In Ifovember, 1B22, Sonthey, on a \m.t to Doncaster 
with his dan^ter, mada a flying call at Sheffield, and sent 
for Montgomery to meet him at the Tontine. It was their 
first meeting, and cordial and heart-warming we believe it 
was, as became two frank and generous natnrcs. Ebenczcr 
Elliot was also there, and Ur. Everett, Sonthey's old an- 
tagonist in his Methodist controversy. We cannot help 
wishing something more was left of the interview than 
tta simple record. 

He agun writes Mr. Bennett : 

"^offidd, Fobnur; 6, 1823. 
"Mt Dsab Friend, 

" I have only as mnch time as I can hold in my hand, 
while it evaporates like ether, to say to yon, as I do with 
my whole heart, ' Tho Lord bless, and preserve, and bring 
yon home again I' Mr. Rowland Hodgson, I understand, 
has written to yoa from Devonshire ; I have nothing to 
enclose from any of your friends here, but what I may 
•Old, eroa witbont asking their leave to do bo, — their best 
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wishes and prayers for yon, all in consonaDCfl with what I 
have already expressed on my own part. I eeem to follow 
you time after time, and letter by letter, an if yon were 
going further and further from me, and rather advancing 
on a miafflOQ throng the solar Bystem, than located for - 
awhile at the antipodes. I am always ghtd to hear of 
you, from whatever quarter the intelligence may oomo ; 
but I cannot help also dealing to faear,;>om you once, at 
least, while yon Bojoam at the 'green earth's remotest 
vei^.' Can you believe it yourself that I have never 
received a line nor a word from you since you passed 
the equator P You did not plunge my memory into the 
ftthomleas abyss there, nor leave it on this side, beoanae 
you have mentioned my name with all your wonted kind- 
ness to some of our mutual fiiends. Of this I will not 
complain; — it basso happened; but I cannot help some- 
times repining a little that it has not happened otherwise, 
I am sure I have not been neglectful of yon ; this must 
be the fifth packet, as well as I can recollect, which I have 
despatched to you by one conveyance or anothor, with 
about as much hope of some of them reaching you, as if I 
had thrown so many bottles into the sea, and left than 
there to find their way by the drifting of currents to your 
Pacific islands. You will see by one of the pamphlet* 
which I enolose, that we have jnst established a Literary 
and Philosophical Society in Sheffield. Fray remember 
this; and when you pick np a pebble or a weed worth 
presenting, do send it. We have just heard that you are 
recovered from the illness that afflicted you tbia time last 
year, Agmn, I say — God bless and keep yon 1" 
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Agaia: 

"^loffleld, March 26, 1823. 
"My Deab Fhikxd, 

" I onoe more send a line of remembrance mcl affec- 
tion to yon, and I can do no more at present. Five times, 
St least, have I forwarded parcels by Tarions opportonities ; 
and snch is the micertainty or the delay of communications 
to the South Seas, that it seems, by your last letter to Mr. 
Hodgson from the Sandwich Islands, that yon had not 
received one of these in Aagust lost. I^ng before now, 
I hope that on yoor retnm to Tahiti yon would meet 
iritli a month's reading almost from Sheffield alone, which 
most have aoonmnlated there daring your absence, if no 
miscarriage has taken place in our addresses to yon. I 
fear that yours to us have not been so fortunate. Neither 
Mr. Boden, Mr, Thomas, Mr. Read, nor myself have beard 
from you once June, 1821. Miss Ball did receive a letter 
from you some time ago ; but no member of the three 
families above named have been so lavored yet. Your 
letters, however, become common property in your long 
absence, and they travel about from eye to eye, and heart 
to heart, making all glad on account ofyonr zeal, and love, 
and fiuth, and labor in the Lord's cause, and the kind re- 
membrancefl which cacb of us in our turn see in your own 
handwriting to those who are happy enough to receive 
letters addressed to themselves. We begin to think that 
yoHT heart and eye must be often turned homeward ; and 
thongb we vonld not welcome you hither, even if it de- 
pended on our dec^on, one moment before you have 
finished the work which, treading in the steps of your Re- 
deemer, your heavenly Father has given yon to do, yet we 
would not have you detained one moment longer than that 
ion. Farewell I probably the last time before 
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yonr return, for how are wo to follow your wanderings by 
sea and land, when yon leave the South Seas, if yon re- 
turn by the Eiist Indies, making missionary vieits there? 
Miiues Gales send kind regards." 

Again he writes in a letter a few months later : 

" Oar inestimable friend, Mr. Rowland Hodgson, hu 
had another sharp visitation of hb inveterate complaint, 
which has obliged him to retire to the sonth of England 
&r the winter. He has, indeed, been rendered baok to na 
fittm the gate of death so frequently, that we may yet 
pray with confident expectation, that goodneaa and mercy 
may yet follow him through many years of a life so pro- 
dons to his friends, to the Church, and to the world in our 
qnartcr, as his has hitherto been. Mr, liobcrts holds on 
pretty stoutly, and in his peculiar way continues to do 
good ■ — and a great deal, too, in one respect ; for, priDci< 
pally by bis exertions, we have raised about £330 in a few 
weeks for the Moravian missions." 

The poor chimney-sweeps still maintain their hold on 
Mr. Roberta, who, fertile in resources, now proposes the 
publication of a httlo volume, a sort of " Chimney-sweepers' 
Album," the first part to embody all the infi>nnation which 
had been gained in reference to their labors, and the 
seoond, in prose and verse, to illustrate their nnpitied and 
nn alleviated snfierings. 

Montgomery undertook the editorship of it ; and to en- 
rich its literary department, he bespoke contribntioDfl firom 
all the poetic celebrities of the day. 

"Oh for a muse ofrmoke that would ascend 
The highest chimney of invention I" 

answers Moore from Sloperton Cottage, "bat nothing 
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came that I could venture to Bcnd yon, and thongh I 
ongbt to have written to tell yon bo, I did not, and must 
only tmst to your good nature for forgivenesB. 

"It would give me great delight to meet yon. There are 
paasages of yonrs that I repeat to myBelf almost daily. If 
ever good Inck should take me to Sheffield, I shall, on tho 
strength of oar chimney-sweep correspondence, knock at 
yonr door." 

"I am much inclined to doubt," writes George Croly, 
" whether poetiy is the proper weapon, and whether a col- 
lection of strong casea, KtU authenticated and well told, 
prcfiiced hy a few pages of the hiatory and nature of tliia 
grievance and disgrace to humanity and England, would 
not bo the true mode of influcndng the nation, and through 
them the legislature. I know that something of this kind 
has been done already, and that the House of Lords re- 
risted the measure ; but it was on the alleged ground that 
chimneys were so built as to make the employment of 
machinery dangerous. The answer that wo roust give to 
this, is the production of machiDcry that will clean tho 
angles of the chimneys. Until this bo done, no progress 
with the Lords can be expected. 

" If I should find it in my power to asust your desiga 
ID any fonn of this nature, by ur^g your pamphlet into 
notice, I shall be extremely gratified. But I confess I am 
fiilly convinced that something appealing more directly to 
the general understanding than poetry must be employed." 

Sir Walter Scott, on being written to, says : 

" AbbotsTord, near Melrose, January i, \B2i. 
"I am &vored with your letter, and should be most 
happy to do what would be agreeable to Mr, Montgomery; 
but a Tsteran in literature, like a veteran in arms, loses the 
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alacrity with which jowig men start to the task ; and I 
have been so long oat of the habit of writing poetiy, 
that my Pegasus has become very restive. Bmdes, at 
my best, I was never good at writing oocaaonal verses." 

Sir Walter, however, was oot the man to content him- 
self with a mere apology Sot dmng uothing ; and accord- 
ingly the editor says in his prefiee, that *'he has oon- 
triboted something towards this work, which will tell 
better in tlie end than ev«i a poem &om hii own inimita- 
ble pen might have done." This was a description of the 
plan adopted in the conHtmction of the vents of his then, 
nowly-erectcd residence at Abbotsfbrd, and by which he 
had " taken caro that no each cruelty (as that exercised in 
the omploymcat of boys) shall be practised within its 
precincts." 

Allan Cimningham accompanied a song characteristic 
alike of his genius and good nature, with a letter, in which 
he aays : 

" £cdct<«i Street, Fimlico, Fcbiuaiy, IBH. 

*'That I wish a full and triumphant bucccbs to your 
benevolent undertaking you will readily imagine ; and 
poetry will do more for human nature in one hour than it 
has done for a century, if it redeems the image of God 
from this pro&nation. I am glad of this opportunity to 
tell yon how long and how much yon have gratified mo 
with your poetry ; and to assure you that you havo many, 
many warm ^mirers amon;; men who open books, not for 
the sake of telling others what they think of them, but for 
the delight they ^ve — the surest proof of excellence." 

Bernard Barton, Barry Cornwall, Bowring, and three or 
four others, contributed to the proposed volume, whidi 
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appeared in the spring of 1 B24, nuder the title of Chimney- 
StBMpera' I^)ietui and Climbing Jioyf ABnan, and vas 
dedicated to ttie Father of all his People, King George 
IT., to vhom a copy was tmnstnitted. 

"After talking with many literary people, when in 
town,"siiyBPiofe88orSniyth, of Cambridge,"! ambnt con- 
finned in my original notion, that no good can be do^e in 
the way in which it is proposed to attempt it. Ladicroua 
MBotuatione have nnfbrtnnately got connected with these 
poor boys ; and I conceive, with others, that the Muse and 
the Fine Arts are more likely to suffer from this sort tA 
oonnectiMi with them, than to do them service." 

Mr. Proctor, however (Barry Cornwall), whose poetical 
oontribation is one of the best in the volume, remorics, 
" I have dealt plainly with the subject, although I dont 
Icnow why soot should not produce poetical aa well as 
natm^ flowers." Lamb, who deemed "the subject so 
nnmanageable in poetry," communicated, nevertheless, a 
very characteristic little poem from Blake's "Songs of 
Innocence." 

Hie editor, also, did his share. How mnch actual good 
the littie book effected, of course cannot be calculated, but 
the correspondence growing out of it, afforded Mont- 
gtmiery a cheering interlude amid graver labors. 

After repeated attempts to get Parliamentary action on 
the Bubject, an act for the total discontmoance of the evil 
nnanimonsly passed both Houses, we behove in 1839. 

Sonthey writes at this time : 

"Kcwfck, July 24, 1824. 
** Mt Dear Mo^nGOKEEY, 

"Yon wrote me a very kind and gratifying letter in 
November last, which I received at a time when it was not 
poMiUe to answer it ; for, from the time yoQ saw me till 
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of society than history has ever before unfolded. The full 
eSects of the discovery of printing bare never been appro- 
bended till nov ; the pressnre of population has never till 
now been felt in a Christiaa oonntry (I hope yoa know that 
I abhor Malthnfl'a abominable views) — the coDsequences of 
an nnlimited and illimitable creation of wealth have never 
before been dreamt of; and, to crown all, there is even a 
probability that the art of war may be made so excellently 
destructive as to put an end to it. How I Hhoold like to 
talk with yoD upon some of these tride-branching subjects 
among the moontains I" 

In the month of October be went to Bridlington. Of 
this visit, we have a poetical memento in the 27iree SonneU 
descriptive of scenes witueased from the quay, and which 
appear In his collected works under the title of A Sea 
Pitee. They were considered by the author as the best 
original poems in this form which he ever wrote. It may 
be interesting to mention, as illustrative of Montgomery's 
habit of composing while travelling, that the whole of these 
ionnets, with the exception of about six lines of the first, 
were written on the road between BridUngton and York. 
December Ifl, 1824, he writes to Mr. Bennett : 
"Hiis packet will be tenfold welcome, because it con- 
tatna remembrances from many quarters. Your letters, 
dated from on board the vessel which I hope bas long ere 
now landed yon in N'ew Sonth Wales, were lately received, 
and, brief as they were, none that ever reached us from 
the other ride of the world, even under your band and 
aeal, were more gratefully welcomed, because the ' hope 
deferred,' till 'the heart' was almost 'sick' of hearing that 
yon were actually turning your £ice towards the setting 
aun tin be aboold beoome the rinog sun, had made us 
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grave, asd clothing for immortality. His eaA was peace. 
Yonr name, I may say, is never forgotten at oar anniver- 
saries of ChristiRn Institutions, and if not absolutely men- 
tioned, is remembered with feeUngs of afiection, and regret, 
and desire, by those who have been wont to see you lead- 
ing the van in every engagement agidnst the powers of 
darkness, shining in the whole annor of light. 0, how 
glad shall we be to hail yon bacV again, should the mcrci- 
iul provitlenoe of God again unite ns personally in works 
of bith and love I " 

" When you return," he agiun writes to Mr. Bennett, 
" you will with sorrow discover how mach wc have niH>s- 
tatized in many things from what you taught us, and from 
what we followed diligently and succcsstully, while yon, 
as our master, — the greatest of all, because the Bcrvont 
of all, like your Redeemer, — were present with us. Obt 
how welcome agiun will bo your vigilant eye, your active 
mind, your generous hand, your fervent spirit ! Forgive 
me for what seems to be praise, but is only the language 
of gratitude and afiection from my heart. I speak thus, 
becanse you will give God the glory. I cannot recollect 
any particular local intelligence to send yon at this time. 
My friends here, the Misses Gales, are pretty well ; wo 
often talk of yon at our fireside, always with aflectionatc 
hearts, and sometimes with tearfiil eyes. They send their 
kindest regards, and benedictions, and prayei-a for your 
health, and happoneas, and return. I have scarcely any- 
thing new to send yon in print, except a copy of ' Cowper's 
Poems,* to which the pre&tory essay is my composition. 
Of this I beg your acceptance, aa another small token of 
my gratitude and esteem for many invaluable acts of kind- 
ness shown to me while you lived here, and for every one 
of which I am happy to renuun your debtor till death." 
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I was always fit to pull her cap when I saw yoa petting 
her. My cross old mother Bends her love to you — she 
shows me very little now-a-days, I assure you, so I do not 
care what she does with the rest. She has brought me a 
mouse or two, and I caught one myself last night, bat it 
was in my dream, and I awoke as hungry as a hunter, and 
fell to biting at my tail, which I believe I should hare 
eaten up, but it would not let me catch it. So no more at 
present from 

"Tiny. 

" P, S. — I forgot to teD you that I can beg, but I like 
better to steal — it's more natural, you know. 
" Uaniet at OckbrooL" 
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An opportunity offered at this time, which his judgment 
determiiied him to accept, and in September, 1626, the 
Tria passed into the handB of its new proprietor, Mr. Black- 
well, a Methodist preacher, whoso fuiliDg health compcUed 
him to quit the. pulpit for the printing-office. 

His ^UBwell addresB commended itself to hia tovnsfblks, 
and fewer slon wore probahly cast upon its trotbfulness 
than oft«n happens to the last testaments of retiring 
editors. 

Referring to his principles of action he says : 

" From the first moment that I became the director of 
a public journal,*! took my own ground. I have stood 
opoii it through many years of changes, and I rest by it 
this day, as having afibrded me a shelter through the fiir 
greater portion of my life, and yet oficring me a grave, 
when I shall no longer have a part in anything done under 
the son. And this was my ground — a plain determination, 
come wind or sun, come fire or flood, to do what was 
right. I lay stress on the purpose, not the perfomumce, 
for this was the polar star to which my compass pointed, 
though witii conddorable * variation of the needle.' "... 

He thus winds up his retrospect : 

"At the close of 1805 ended the romance of my pnblio 
life. Tho last twenty years have brought their cares and 
their trials, but these have been of the ordinary kind — not 
always the better to bear on that account. On a review 
of them, I can affirm that I have endeavored, according to 
my knowledge and ability, to serve my townspeople and 
my country, with as little regard to the fear or favor of 
party men as personal infirmity wonld admit. From the 
beginning I have been no favorite with such characters. 
By the ' Aristocrats' I was persecuted, and abandoned by 
the ' Jacobins.* I have found neariy as little grace in the 
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cation. Never vore old habits and haonts abandoned with 
less real or eeDtimental regret. 

"I have never repented of it for one moment," he aaya. 
"X am thflukiiil, inexpressibly thaukfal, to that gracious 
Providence, which thus released me from a burthen which 
I could scarcely bear any longer. Of coarse, I am not 
rich — I never took the means of being so. I have often 
said I oonld not afford to pay the price of wealth, and as 
there is neither a Law of Nations or an Act of Parlianuent 
to compel me to become rich, I would not soil my peace of 
mind, nor consume my time in gcttuig what I might never 
enjoy. I do not despise money; I love it as much as any 
maa ought to do, and perhaps something more at particular 
times ; but a small provision is enough for my few wants, 
and the Lord has made that proviffion for mo. I owe it all 
to Him ; I cannot say that my skill, or industry, or merit 
of any kind has acquired it; I have received it as a free 
gift at his bands, and to Him I would consecrate it, and 
every other talent." 

Montgomery's retirement from the editorial chiur was 
celebrated by a public dinner, an occasion for his friends 
and fellow-townsmen to express their high regard for his 
worth and talents. 

On the 4th of November, the poet's fifty-fourth birth- 
day, a hundred and sixteen gentlemen sat down at the 
Tontine Inn, to do him honor over roast beef^ and to pay a 
deserving tribute to manly and high-toned Christian utizcn- 
diip. 

"I looked forward to this day," be said to his fiiends, 
"with mingled terror and delight. The terror has de- 
parted, but the delight will long rcmdn." 

Other oongratnlatioDS of a more serious tone were home 
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tries of mercy" which marlced his later life, and which 
gave him so strong a hold upon the sympathiea and affeo- 
tioDB of the Christian pabtic. 

While geDtleinen ate to the poet'a hoDor, woman em- 
bodied her req>ect in a more penmmeot and dgmficant 
memorial. A beantiful inkstand, of Sheffield workman- 
ship, was presented to him, and a thoosand dollars were 
raised to found and support a Moravian mission, to be 
called hf his name, and located in Tobago, where his 
parents labored forty years before. 

"Montgomery" u a station blessed by the Ood of grooe. 
Its c<»igregation8 this day number 1,400 adults, and, in- 
dading the Bcbools, as many children. 

A letter to an old friend discloses an abatement of the 
fervors of yontb, with little relaxation from its pressing en- 



" I have as little deserved that yon should suppose I was 
offended at yon, as yon have deserved that I should take 
offence. My only feolt, it seems, is my Nlence ; t/uU can 
soon be explained — whether it can be justified, is another 
qnestion. Well, then, you have only just the same com- 
plaint to make gainst me, that ^very other friend I have 
in the world may make. When I am absent, I never write 
a letter that I can &irly avoid now-a-days; becanse, in 
truth, I am oppressed and harassed with miscellaneous 
oorrespondence which I cannot escape, and which is often 
accompanied by snch tasks for my mind, that my eye 
reeoils and my hand shrinks instinctively tram a blank 
sheet of letter p^>er; and nothing can exceed the re- 
pngnanee with which I laonch my pen upon snch an 
unknown sea, except the pleasure with which I drop 
anchor with it i^ the bottom of the third page, — for I 
1 pnt into port sooner, — and jump on shore while 
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fi)ar months I hane hwa attemp&ig, m luaA intervals, 
to compose a leading poem for a volume of fngitive pieces, 
which I have, flying about the kingdom in all directions ; 
jet, hitherto, I have foond it the hardest task of the kmd 
I ever ondertook, and of the saocess I caanot fonn an 
idea, indeed hardly a hope. 

" Bat I mnst be brie£ I have not ivTittcn to yon bo- 
caose I had no occasion, that is, no corapnlsioni-Iinite 
nov, because I have both." 

This letter closed Montgomery's correspondence with 
Josej^ Aston, of Manchester, who died a few years after, 
St the ripe ^e of 82. 

Of his more direct labors in the vocation by which he 
is now best known to the world, we learn from himself 
in a letter to Mr. Bennett : 

" Since I last wrote to yon, if I recollect rightly, I have 
twice appeared before the worid — as a Christian Paalm- 
iat, and as a Chritlian Poet, I allude to two volomcs of 
oompilations of psalms and hymns, in the first instance, in 
which I deemed poetry and piety to be united, with a 
hundred ori^al pieces of my own, which has been a 
very nieoeasful pablicotion, something of the kind having 
long been wanted. The seqnel, the Christian Poet, had 
the same object in view, but comprehended pieces of a 
higher order, and laying clum to the genoine honors of 
verse, as the noblest vehicle of the noblest thonghts. 
'Dufl also promises to reward the spirited publisher, and, 
I may add, the laborious editor. Last week I assumed a 
new poetical shape, and came ont as the author of the 
JPeUcan Jaland, of which I can say no more than thM 
it is in blank verse, and that, if I find opportunity, I shall 
be ezoeedingly happy to enclose a copy of each of these 
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and lines of bo many syllables, the operation has been aoa- 
peoded ; whereas it might witli equal consistency, have 
been continued to any imaginable length, and the tenth 
OF ten thousandth link might have been struck oat or 
changed places with any other, without the slightest in- 
fraction of the duun ; the whole being a series of inde- 
pendent verses, collocated as thoy came, and the harden 
a caoto of phrases, figures, imd ideas, the common property 
of every writer who has none of his own, and therefore 
found in the works of each, nnimproved, if not unimpured, 
from generation to generation. Such rhapsodies may be 
snng from time to time, and keep alive devotion already 
kindled ; but they leave no trace in tho memory, make no 
impression on the heart, and &U through the mind aa 
sounds gbde throngh the ear — pleasant, it may be, in 
their passage, bnt never retoming to haunt the imagina- 
tion in retirement, or, in the multitude of the thoughts, 
to refresh the souL Of how contrary a character, how 
transcendently superior in value as well as influence, are 
those hymns which, once heard, are remembered without 
efibrt — remembered involuntarily, yet remembered with 
renewed and increasing delight at every revival I It may 
be safely affirmed that the permanent fitvorites in every 
collection are those which, in the rcqniutes before men- 
tdtmedi, or for some other peculiar excellence, are dis- 
tingniahed above the rest." 
Tried by this test, are his own hymns foond wanting ? 
Aagnst 16, I62S, he writes to Mr. Bennett: 
" From the hnrry and anxiety of preparation for a jour- 
ney to Harrogate, I snatch a few moments to flee over 
land and ocean — as I may do without the slightest inter- 
ruption, though I cannot cross the room in which I am 
ntting witiunit an effi>rt of mind and limb — to meet yon, 
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where He is, tM shall he. 
Eastera Archipelago, showed i 
the point from which the wan 
heart feels the attraction of 
and stronger, and the sweetn 
more and more overpowetiag 
truljr sympathise with yon in ti 
yoa experienced on the coast 
Canton, where tho truth as it 
And there to find no letter fron 
from Dr. Morrison — this, aftc 
of the South Sea, where *£^oiy 
is singing from shore to shore, 
among the people who eat in. 
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onr baads when we write, not knowing for whose eyas 
the lines may be destined. All the pablio »&an of this 
ndghhorhood you will learn from the newspapers; and 
from these yon will find that the number of old lamilUr 
&ce8 ia diminisfatng : many you will never see again ; and 
those you do, will not appear as they once did ; they grow 
old, and yet renew thdr youth, like the eagle, with every 
opportnnity of writing to or bearing from the beloved and 
absent. 

" Yoa are often inquired after by persons whose names 
I know not. Once more, your futhfnl friend." 

An exquisite embodiment of the Christian element of 
good works belongs to this year : 

THE STBANGEIt AND RIS PBtCNIt. 



" A poor wny-fiuing Man of grief 

Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 

That I could never answer ' Nay :' 
I had not power to ask his name. 
Whither he went, or whence he came; 
Yet there waa something in his eye 
That won my love, I knew not why. 

" Onoe, when my scanty meal woa spread. 
He entered — not a word he spake — 

Jnsi famishing, for want of bread : 
I gave him all — be blessed it, brake, 

And ate, but gave me port again. 

l£oe was sn angel's portion then; 

For while I fed with eager haste, 

That crust was manna to my taste. 



'■■Tu-:i,^iu;Jit: |)k' li.n-.l; 
A wiiH^TliuniiviiU'ii 
I hcilrd liis voico abroai 
To bid him welcome 
I wanoed, 1 clothed, I < 
J^d him OD IDT own cc 
Then made the hearth n 
Id Eden's garden while 

" Stript, womided, beateE 
I fomid him b^ the hi 
I roused his pulse, brouj 
Revired his spirit^ txu 
Wine, oil, refl'eshment; 
I hod mjself a wound o 
But from that hour forgi 
And Peace bound up m 

" In prison I saw him nei 
To meet a traitt^a do 
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" Then ii 

The Btranger darted from disguise ; 
The tokens in his haads I knew, 

My Saviour Blood before my eyes. 
He spake, and my poor name He named ; 
' Of me thou bast not been ashamed ; 
Thcso deeds shall thy memoriul be ; 
Fear not, thou didst them unto He' " 

Among the " memorial days ^' which mark at intervals 
the progress of the ecclcMastical year among the Mora- 
vians, is the 12tb of May, on which the congregations 
commemorate the " agreement to the first orders or sta- 
tttles^' of the Brethren, as promulgated at llcmihut in 
1727, The centenary cclchration of this event led Mont- 
gomery to Ockbrook, where he spent a few weeks very 
pleasantly between the religious services of the festival, 
and his out-door walks in the finest season of the year. 
Of his literary occupation while there, he thus writes to 
John Holland : 

"I have with difficnlty found time to fulfil my promise 
to-day. It means nothing now ; but the fact means every- 
thing. I have been greatly engaged since I came hither, 
principally indeed with pen, ink, and paper; yet I know 
no three things more mimanageablo than these when 
they fairly take possession of bands, head, and heart, as 
they have lately done of mine, — sometimes, I fear, to 
little purpose, — again I hope. In truth, the weather 
within me — that ia, the weather on the Pelican Island — 
much resembles this fi-oward, stormy, winter-like spring, 
with gleams of sunshine, and now and then a breath of 
wr that tarns all to paradise — but Paradise Lost soon 
fi^ows Paradise Found with me. Pray give my best re- 



jiiiil, " Molliink-s il is gooil to i« 
with deep emotion. On the lOtl 
tended a meeting at .Newcastle-n 
also present Br. Stelnkopff, Jbreig 
Society, and Dr. Marshmon, the 
Scramporo. Montgomery addres 
nderablo length, ^ving, as he oft 
est to hia remarks by the chann o 
The Ideal of a new poem had h 
for several years; ever since 181 
read the narrative of a voyi^ i 
many islands of the Australian gi 
the solitary haunts of innnmeraUc 
ationa of birds had lived and died i 



His imagination seized hold of ' 
for a long time it did little but flntt 
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to Sheffield ftom Scarboroagh last autumn, with my frigid 
Mr. Hodgson, my attention was fordbly arrested by the 
dngnlar appearanco of the country about Thorp Arch, 
which was so completely flooded, that only a few of the 
more promment points of ground were seen, like green 
islands amidst the lake. By some involuntary assodation 
of ideas, I was powerfully reminded of the Pelican Island. 
In a moment the radical thought of which I had been 
BO long in quest msbed into my mind ; and I saw the 
whole plan of my poem from beginning to end. I im- 
mediately began the subject in blank verse ; and by the 
time we reached Ferrybridge, I had composed a number 
of lines, which I wrote down with my pencil in the inn 
there; and from that time to the present I have labored 
incessantly at the work, and now hope that its execution 
will be in some degree comparable to my conception of the 
subject." 

In the warm glow of this new-bom fervor, the poet 
wrought, with a loving diligence. Another work graced 
bifl name. Of its reception, and the author's feelings, we 
gather something from a letter to his friend Everett: 

"The Pelican Island certunly has been a puzzle, not 
in its title only, which set conjecture concerning its plot 
at defiance, but in its development of that undiscoverable 
plot. Whatever be it« &ults or its merits, they are not 
of a common-place character, for they commanded earlier 
and more particular notice from that fraternity of dictatois, 
the reviewers, than any previous publication of mine had 
done ; and they have caused more diversity of opinion also 
among those gentlemen, every one of whom is infallible by 
himself, but taken together they are quite as fallible aa 
those who most fear them conid deare. There has been 
BO maoh happy contndicUon among these anthorities re- 



at gucli a time, in bis luurb 
eyea upon him, like those 
at an execution, and all the. 
and plaudits that are pour 
nearly passed this ordeal, ani 
ably treated, I am gradual 
of feeling, and resigning m] 
may awmt ns in the ordina 
fiura. Circum^ances are da 
me that I have every day a 
the present life than I had b 
eternity are becoming of m< 
portance to me than they 1 
no room, however, to monU 
truly that I desire to be d 
of coirnption, and brought 
the children of Gk>d. Iben -9 
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IlioQgbt the most desirable good under heaveD. I must 
tam to otber robjecta in your letter." 

Peluxm laland, pablisbed in 1827, was the last of Mr. 
Montgomery's longer poems. DeBcriptive, as it ia, of a 
solitary contemplation of nature in her manifold changes 
and fonns of life, a graceful &ncy and a delicate appre- 
hension of the nncaosed cause 

" of e^da that seemed gpontaneoas 

And (t>rang in infimta succes^on, linked 
With Icmdred issues, infinite as they, 
For irtiich Almj^ty ekill had laid (he tnun, 
Even in the elements of chaos, — whence 
The unrsTelling clew not for a moment lost 
Hold of the sQent band that drew it out," 

mark the poem. Leading reviewers of the time pro* 
noonced some portiona of it Miltoaio ; the defioienoy 
which characterizes all his larger productions — want of 
Dnity — ia no less obvious in this. A pattiarcbal gran- 
deur and solemnity are impressed, on its close : 

" The world grows darker, lonelier, and more silent, 
As I go down into ihe vale of years: 
Fw the grave's shadows lengthen in advance. 
And the grave's loneliness appalls my spirit, 
And the grave's silence sinks into my hear^ 
Tin I forget existence, in the thought 
Of non-existence, buried for a while 
In the Btin septdchre of my own mind. 
Itself imperishable: — ah I that word, 
like the ardiangel's trumpet, wakes me up 
To deathless resnrrectioiL Heaven and earth 
Shan pa» away, but that which thinks within me 
Host think forever ; that which feele^ must feel : 
I am, and I can never cease to he. 
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Oh, thou that readeetl take thii panbla 

Home to thy bosom; think as I have though^ 

And feel as I have fel^ through all the changed 

Which Time, lik, Death, the world's great actor^ wrou^^ 

While centuries svrept like morning dreaniB before m^ 

And thou ahalt find this moral to mj aong: 

Thou art and thou canst never cease to be ; 

What then are ^me, Life, Death, the Woild, to IhceT 

I may not answer ; ask £temt^." 

"At the bediming of the emnmer of 1828, Mont- 
gomery," we extract from his English biography, "was 
again deeply engaged with the question of negro idaTery. 
Meetings had been held in other towns to farther the 
entire abolition of that abominable Hy§ten ; and it was 
now the turn of the abolitionists in Sheffield to come for- 
ward as became them in this mighty movement. Upon 
the poet devolved the duty of calling his townspeople 
together, drawing up resolutions to lay before them, and 
preparing a petition to Parliament. This was an afiair of 
considerable delicacy ; for while most of the inhabitants, 
who thought on the subject at all, were agreed as to the 
dcdrablencss, as well as the practicability of putting an . 
end to slavery in the British dominions, they differed ma- 
terially about the time and the manner of doing it. Mont- 
gomery, whose prudence happily was commensurate with 
his enthusiasm, so managed the matter, that all parties, 
even tho most scrupulous, could concur at least in the 
prayer of the petition ; while others, who overlooked all 
conflicting coDuderations in the admitted &ct that here 
was a monster evil which ought to be remedied, were 
pleased with the placard calling the meeting, in which 
Montgomery had instructed the printer to use the largest 
type he had in the first of the two words of the head- 
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line — 'No Slavery I> Tho meeting vraa lield on the 9th 
of June, Trbea Montgomery spoke at great length, and 
with equal propriety and efiect."* 

In the autumn he journeyed in Wales. Mrs. Hemans 
tells us of seeing him : 

" I had an interesting visit a few days rince from tho 
poet Montgomery, not tlie new aspirant to that name, but 
the 'real Peter Boll,' He is very pleasing in niiuincr and 
countenance, notwithstanding a mass of troubled, stream- 
ing, meteoriolooking h^r, that seemed as if it had just been 
contending with the blasts of Snowdon, from which ho 
had just returned fuU of animation and enthusiasm. lie 
compl^nod much in tho course of conversation, and I 
heartily joined with him, of the fancy which wise people 
have in the present times for setting one right ; cheating 
one, that is, out of all the jirctty old iegcnils and stories, 
in tho place of which they want to establish dull &cts. 

* Ttiia and simiLkr mccClngB in <liflcrcnt parts of tho countij wcro aux- 
Diat^ lo ODQ nhicb was held in Kxctcr Hall in tlio monlli of Uorcli, and 
at which' Lord Brougham presided. Attbouf^h not pcrsotudi}' proscnt at 
this great roetropolitan gntlicriug of nnti-slavLTy delegates, MoDtgomci7'a 
W(Kd8 were heard, and liis spirit felt, even on that occa^oa, in a way 
which wQl not MOD bo forgotten hy those individuals wlio listeued to tbs 
■iii mating spoech of tLe Rov. J. Carlisle, of Bellost, and joined in tho ap- 
plause which followed its coaduding «eutiment : 

"Where ft tyrant never trod, 

Where a slave was never known, 
But where Naturo worsliips God, 

Id the wildcniesa alone — 
Thither, thither, would I roam; 

There my childrec may be free ; 
I ibr them will And a home, 

They shall Qnd a grave for me." 

Wmdartr o' doifwHond Part vi, S 
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Wo mutnally grumbled abont Fiur Rofiamond, Qneea 
Eleanor and tho poisoned wound, Riohard the Third and 
his bump-back ; but i^reed most Tesolatcly that nothing 
should ever induce us to pve np William Tell." 

"The new aapiraDf* here alluded to was a dei^yman 
bearing the same name (Robert Montgomery), whose 
maiden effort was equivocally heralded — > " Montgomery's 
New Poem, The Omnipresence of the Ddty." Both 
fiicnds and booksellers were misled, and James bad to 
bear the brant of andeserred oriticiBm, and what was 
more punful and provoking, indisoriminate puffing. 

A letter from Southey: 

" Kenrkk, April 28, 1S29. 
"My Dear MouTGoitEBr, 

" I received your parcel just long enongh ago to have 
rend the brief note which it contained from my dear and 
good old friend, Joseph Cottle, your letter, and your In- 
troductory Essay to the Pilgrim's Progress. First, let mo 
thank you for your letter, for tho books, and for the kind 
manner in which you remember one who always remem- 
bers you with respect and admiration, and with as much 
affection as con be felt for one of whom, mnch to his own 
regret, ho personally knows so little. Then let me com- 
plain of you for suppodng I should not agree with you in 
your estimate either of the character or the gcnios of 
John Bunyan, a name which I never mention without 
honor, nor think of without pleasure. I am not consdons 
of any feeling, thought, VforA, or deed, at any time of my 
life, wliicb could have led yon to imagine that in this case 
I was morally and intellectually blind. Indeed, when I 
was apjilicd to by an old acqueuntance, on the part of Mr. 
Major the bookseller, to perform an office which I did not 
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tOl this day Jmow that you had performed before me, 
the motive which induced me to accept the o5er was 
pare lildng for the task, out of pure love for the author 
and the book. 

" Had I known of your edition, I ahoold ceitunly and 
at once have declined the proposal But I am glad that 
I did not know it : ignorance, which in some cases is siud 
to be bliss, has been good fortune here. Yours is a criti- 
cal essay, mine will be a biographical one ; and wo shaU 
have nothing in common bnt the denro to do honor to the 
author, and to introduce the book into new circles (if that 
can be), except what I shall borrow &om you thankfully. 

" I will take care that a copy of my intended edition 
shall be sent to yon as soon as it ia ready, which the pub- 
lisher intends it to be in the end of autumn, 

"I am almost hopeless when I ask. Will you come and 
see me, and let me row you on the lake, and guide you 
upon some of these monnt^s ? Tou are not in harness 
now; and I, who shall never be out of it, have alwaj^ 
leisure to enjoy the company of a friend. I am going with 
my &mily to the Isle of Man for change of air and sea- 
bathing, which may benefit some of my danghters, and 
also was a needful removal for myself, when the hot 
weather comes, to prevent or cut short that troublesome 
periodical disease which is now known by the name of the 
Say-atthma, and the habit of which I hope I have weak- 
ened, if not broken, by travelling at the time of its rccmr 
renoe. Our stay will not be extended beyond the end of 
Jone. If yoQ come to ns in July — the earlier the better 
— you shall have a cordial welcome ; and you shall find 
me the same person in private that you have known me 
in print. Last year I nndorwont an operation which has 
restored me to the free use of my strength in walking, 
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aflor being crippled miutj years hf a sore infinmty: I 
thank God it has been efiectuaUy remored, aad I am once 
more a sonnd man, able to accompany yoti for a whole 
day's excursion. If yoa have not seen this country, you 
ought to see it ; and if yon have, yoa will know it is worth 
seeing again. And I should like to shojr yoa the books 
which are the pride of my eye and the joy of my heart, 
the only treasure which X have ever been aoxiona of heaip- 
ing together, and to read to yoa the papers which I hare 
in progress, and to teU yoa the projects — so many of 
which death will cut short — of which I hare dreamt, or 
still hope to execnte, and to talk with yoa of many things. 
Kow tell me you will come, and beUere me youis, always 
with afibctlonate respect and regard, 

" lioBIST SoDTHKY." 

Wo find Montgomery a fiiw weeks later in Keswick, bat 
not in response to this cordial invitation. In company 
with Mr. Rowland Hodgson, he is going north in behalf 
of the Bible cause, and their ronte lay through Keswick, 
whose scenery and society had a double claim npon the 
poet's heart. 
Of his joaroey and enjoyments, let as hear &om himself: 
" We attended six Bible meetings between Monday and 
Friday, and yesterday was the first breathing time that we 
could really enjoy ; yet the enjoyment was perhaps the 
hardest fatigue we have yet undergone. Some kind ladies, 
who accompanied ns from Kendal, made a party far ao 
excursion. We breakfiisted on the banks of Windermere, 
travelled over the intervening hills to Grasmere, and 
thence to Rydol, concluding the round by a viat to Mr. 
Wordsworth, ho that my spirits were sufficiently exhausted 
on oar return hither to justify a ramble alone to roomit 
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tbem ; and tfacu goiiig fuither than I intended, tho op[)or- 
tonity of writing to Sheffield was gone by ; and thns, as I 
have said, a moment lost is loat forever t 

"I ha-re little to say concenung myself smce I came 
away. I might make many complaints of personal infir- 
mities, and mental safieringa, and so forth, which are my 
daily crosses when I am from home, and make traveUing, 
with all its healthfol exercise and exhilarating changes 
of scene and sodety, little better than penance and fut 
grimage to me; thongh in retrospect it always furnishes 
abnndant materials for thonght, for thankfulness, and fbr 
hope also. Mercy and goodness hitherto, as on all former 
occaaons, bare followed me every step of the way; and 
the close of every stage and every day I have bad cause 
to be homble and happy, thongh too often I have been 
neither one nor the other, as I ought to be. I cannot 
to-day — indeed, it must be pnt off till I can do it with 
the living voioe — give you any particulars of our adveo- 
tores: there have been none of a romantic character, nor 
any descriptive of the scenery which we have noticed,— 
indeed, we are only just entering into Lake-land; the 
promise is great, and it will be my own fiiult if I am dis- 
appointed. I may just say that I have seen the greatest 
lion here, — Wordswordi ; and the dens of two others, — 
the Ojaum Eater's, and Professor Wilson's (Christopher 
North). Wordsworth's house and grounds are all that 
a poet conld wish for in reason and reverie; for after 
having seen them and him, I said they were more beanti- 
fol and appr^riate than ho himself could have invented 
if he had the whole lakes, mountains, and all, to have 
called into an arrangement of his own, in the happiest 
mood of his own mind. De Quincey's cottage la a little 
notahell of a house ; but though I conld discern nothing 
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attmctivo about it, I should Imvo Lcen glad to have 
peeped in, if I could have been to Mai what he was to 
me — invisible. Professor Wilson's is a email, handsome 
bouse and pleasure ground, of vbidi I merely caught a 
glimpse, as we rolled through tbe duat of the road be- 
fore the slopo on whic^ it Btands," 

To Sarah Galea at SheflSeld: 

"This day (June 11), immediately after reading Mr. 
Bennett's and Mr. Wilberfbrce's letters — both of which I 
shall duly answer— I set out, with Mr. Hodgson's two 
servants and a guide, to Sldddaw, though I had some 
of the weight of Hetvellyn yet on my shoolders. Ilie 
morning was fine, bat the prospect below was baey, and 
my mind was too much occupied with the South Sea Is- 
landa, and all the strango and savage lands and oceans 
which our friend had visited during his eight years' dr- 
cumuavigation of tbe world, to notice, as I otherwise 
might have done, the immcosty of land and sea, in 
every diveruty of ibrm, that lay beneath my feet. On 
the very summit, after I had breathed my fervent thanks- 
giving to God for all the goodness and mercy that had 
accompanied him on all his way, I wrote bis name on a 
slate-Btone with a lead pendl, and tbe date of his landing 
in England. This I threw upon a pile that supports the 
flag-staff on the highest peak; and though mortal eye 
may never see the record, and the first shower may eS- 
ibce it, I felt Bomething more than romantic pleasure in 
writing and leaving this momorial there of the best Intel- 
ligCDce which wo have received from him nnce be suled, 
— bis happy return borne. Thomas, Joseph, and I then 
heartily drank bis good health and safe convoy to Shef 
field in pure brandy, for we could not find a drop of 
water to dilute it. The vast convexity of the moontiun 
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u (tovered vith thin broken {ueces of slate, the storms 
of ages having shattered the origioal crest of rock. I 
thooght it looked like the field of the battle of Armaged- 
don, strewn with the splinters of swords, and shields, and 
the wreck of armor, long after the bodies of the slfda 
had been devonred by the fowls of heaven. Farewell, 
God bless yon I" 
To John Holland : 

"Kirkby Loasdalo, June 20, lB2d. 
"Mr DsAB Fbiend, 

" Your kind letter reached me at Penrith on Monday 
morning. We have had snch a week of hurry and jonr- 
noying &om place to place, and I havo been occauonally 
BO nnwell from anxiety among strangers, and exhaustion 
from thinking to little purpose, and speaking I hope not 
always to none, that I have had neither spirit nor leisure 
to write. Even kindness — and nothing but kindness have 
ve experienced -~ is oppressive to one so framed as I am ; 
aod thon^ I am fidl of complmts at this moment, yet 
if I were to atter them they would be all against myself 
and would probably awaken very imperfect sympathy in 
the minds of those most willing to compassioDate me, — 
for I hope Ihey would be scarcely intelligible, I will 
therefore say no more concerning them. Arrangements 
bare been made for Bible meetlDgs on four successive 
days next week, fivm Monday to Thursday inclusive ; 
and if we happily survive so much exertion, excitement, 
and enjoyment, as they promise, — judging by what simi- 
lar opportunities have already produced or required, — 
we hope to reach Sheffield on Saturday afternoon, June 
27, by way of Settle, Skipton, Cohie, Bradford, Wake- 
field, aod Bansley. Please to request Mr. Blackwell to 
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forward the Iris, Addressed to me, at the Post Office, 
Skipton, vhere any letter from home may also meet me 
if despatched not later thao Tuesday, after vhich it vill 
be imoertam where I may he canght. Toa mentum the 
haunts of poets among the moontains where I bftTO been 
wandering; and I doabt not, if yon had been in my cir- 
cumstances, you would haro much more benefited by the 
opportunity of induing honorable cnriooty than I have 
done. I wish, indeed, I iiad more of yonr spirit than I 
have ; for I am sure (if Z understand you rightly) I should 
then escape many miseries, and pot myself in the way of 
many felidties, instead of reverring the law of nature, as 
I often do, to fiill from mere fear of them into the former, 
and shrink, I know not why, from the latter, even when 
they court me. However, I have not been without many 
delightful lucid intervals dnce I loft home, and have had 
the hardihood not only to coll upon Wordsworth, with 
a body-guard of fair ladies, and a poet, the son of a poet, 
to introduce me ; but, on the last day of our stay at Kes- 
wick, I ventured to rap at the door of my friend the 
liwreatc, though I knew that he and his &mily were 
gone from home; but I heard that Mrs. Coleridge was 
keeping house for him, and, on the ground of ibrmer ac- 
quaintance with her husband, I plucked up courage to 
introduce myself to her, and avail myself of the opportu- 
nity of looking at the wcll-tumished shelves and through 
the windows of tho poet's study. His house and library 
arc such as even you, with all your moderation, might 
bo forgiven for coveting — with the salvo, that he should 
be no poorer. But I cannot give any particulars here, 
writing as I do in an inn, and in great haste, not know- 
ing when I may have another leisure hour, as we ore 
going off ahnost immediately to Casterton, where we are 
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to tte.entertuned a day or two in Uie bos^ntable &mi\j 
of W.,W. CaroB Wilsop, fother to the Rev. W. Carus 
WiWn, a olergymaD in this neighborhood, irho has been 
seveitf times at Sheffield, on Christian annircrsaiy occa- 
dons, and of whom I maj tell yon something more on 
my retarn. I think I mentioned, in my last letter to the 
Misses Gales, that I had ascended both Helvellyn and 
SUddaw. From the top of the fonner I saw, for the 
first Ume since I left it, more than forty years ago, my 
natjye comiti7. Beyond the Solway Frith the nndulat- 
ing biUs of Scotland, in a blue-grey line (the atmosphere 
being very hazy), were dimly discernible. I had not cal- 
colated on this ; and the scene took me so by sarprise, 
that, though I was not prepared by any romantic antici- 
pation, the ungolar motion which stirred my spirit within 
me, and made the blood in my veins, as it were, rut 
back to the fonntun from which they were filled, was 
even more deeply agitating than I could have ima^ned. 
At Keswick I had the yet more mysterions pleasure of 
■hakiog hands with a being thrice as old as Methnselah 
(I presome), though I cannot tell the age of the invimble 
within a few hundred years. And it teas an invisible 
literally, for the hand that I grasped came ont of dark- 
ness, and was the color of darkness — 'black, bnt comely;' 
it was a left hand, and evidently that of a ferotde, very 
small, and most delicatoly proportioned, 'With fingers 
long, and fit to touch the late.' Tet neither the lady's 
age, nor the beauty of that specimen of herself which 
was presented to my eye, tempted mo to put a gold ring 
on the wedding finger. I cannot describe the strange 
sensation which I experienced when this, the hand of a 
mummy (and nothing but the hand of a mummy), was 
pot into mine, and X examined it as a relic of a feUov- 
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'of the first order of fiiie fbima,' who^jrf^it 
have beea Pharaoh's dangfater hereeli^ or her oMdd, etod 
this the very hand that first touched the ark of biUnisfaes, 
and, lifting up the v^ disdosed the &oe.of the'^ifiint 
Moses to the compassioDate friends — 'and behold the 
babe wept.' There, I must leave ^-on to finish the pic- 
ture and imagine the rest of my reverie, for I must 
conclude. Pen and ink are both so bad that I can 
scrawl no more, and mj time is gone. I vas on » jonr- 
ney by land and water across Windermere and the bter- 
venmg hills to the head of Cooiston Water, on Whit 
Monday. In a lovely, lonely lane near the latter, I walked 
during the teachers' meeting in the afternoon. My heart 
overfiowed with affectionate remembrance of the occasions 
on which I had in former years spent so many happy 
hours, and my prayers were fervently offered for you 
all. Pray give my kindest regards to my dear firiends in 
the Hartshead. If I do not write to them agidn they 
may expect me this day fortnight, aa above intimated. 
Remember me respectfully to Mr. BlackwcU and Mr. 
Roberts." 

We do not learn exactly when the two friends returned 
to Sheffield ; the latest date of any memento of their tour 
is that of the foUowing lines, composed for Mias Elizabeth 
Carus Wilson, of Casterton, on the anniversary of her 
huthday, June 22, 1829: 

" Another year of trial here 

At length has passed sway ; 
But Mercy crowned its weory round 

With one more Sabbalh day ; 
Tbongb each bad tieen a day of grace, 
It was the bst that won the race. 



.*■'■ ' 
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" When mSepuB ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 't'i'^ 
- In death'! wrene repoae; 
Be SabtMth nat, on Jesna' breut, 

Its ereiiMting cloae ; 
Tour daily croas may j<ya lay down, 
To gain an everlasting crown I " 



CHAPTER XIV. 



L TTBnUll — SDIIOBLU. 



On the 6th of June, 1829, Mr. Bennett landed at Deal, 
and the following morning proceeded to London, fiom 
whence he wrote to Montgomery: 

"Thisia'my dear, my native land I* BlesB the Lord, 

my son] I and forget not all his henefits I As we pro- 
ceeded from Deal to Margate, surety never landscape ap- 
peared more beaatiful to human being than all the country 
did to me; *the eye was never satisfied with seeing nor 
the ear with hearing' the rural sights and rural sounds 
which convinced my heart that I was at length got home. 
The grass, the flowers, the trees, in gardens, fields, and 
hedgerows, all English in color, and form, and fragrance, 
especially the golden clusters of the laburnum, and tho 
prodigality of 'milk-white thorn,' reminded me of all that 

1 had loved iu youth, and was now ag^ privileged to be- 
hold and enjoy after years of absence in strange climra." 

On the 11th Montgomery writes to Bennett : 
" Your last letter, and the most welcome of all that have 
been received from you, from every quarter of the world. 
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beoBOse it is the last, and vritten od British ground, 
reached me at this place just when I was setting out on an 
expedition to the top of Sklddaw. I hastilj read it, and 
with a heart overflowing vith joy at the good tidings 
vhich it hronght of yonr arrival, I proceeded on my way, 
leaving to onr good friend, Mr. R. Hodgson, to occupy 
the first p^es of a letter of congratulation, which we at 
onco determined to send to you, on your long-wiehed-for 
and now happily-accomplished return to your native oonn- 
try. But thou^ my limbs, with the occadonal help of a 
pony, bore me to the hdght of the magnificent moontain 
above named, and though my eyea surveyed an immensity 
of horizon, comprehending laud and sea, lakes, rivers, hills, 
and woods, in the richest diversity, all spread like a map 
beneath my feet, my mind, but especially my heart, has 
been engaged with yon all the forenoon ; and from the 
stupendous elevation on which I stood, I saw not only the 
adjacent portions of the British Isles, which every eye may 
see on any clear day from thence, hut I traced you all 
round the world, and the isles of the South Seas, New 
Zealand, New Holland, China, the two Indies, Madagascar, 
South Africa, St. Helena, and all the oceans yon have 
crossed, dividing and connecting the utmost regions of the 
earth, even to the very spot where you landed at length 
on onr own dear shores — all these were present to my 
spirit, and in each of these I coold perceive that goodness 
and mercy had followed you all the days of your long ab- 
sence on a circumnavigation of charity, the first that has 
been made by an individual dnce man fell, and the promise 
of a Saviour was given. I will not flatter you ; I know it 
will humble you when T say that you are, in this respect, 
the most privileged of all that have lived, or do live, hav- 
ing alone done what never was before attempted, and what 
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your lato honored and Umented companion tras not al- 
lowed to achieve : the gloiy thos granted to yon, yoa will 
lay at the Redeemer's feet, and say, it is the Lord's doing 
that I have been exalted to do this ; and to his name bo 
all the praise. On the smiimit of Skiddaw, under the blno 
infinity of heaven above, and in the presence of the widest 
compass of earth I ever saw, except once before, I laid my 
thank-offering on that altar not made with hands, to Wm 
who has been tbo refiige of bis people through all geaen- 
tions ; to Him who, ' before the mountains were brought 
forth, waa Ood.^ I laid my thank-offering to Km that, 
for ail the deliverances which He has wrought for yon, 
for all the merdes he has conferred i^ton you, for all the 
good which I believe has been done by yon, daring your 
long labors and many suSerings, and espedally for this last 
evidence of his loving-kindness towards you, and towards 
us, too, in answering our prayers, and bringing yon aafo to 
our own land and yours ; and my heart's deure and prayer 
for you was, that you may yet long be spared to tell of bis 
goodness and his wonderful works. Mr. Hodgson has so 
fully expressed my feelings in expressing his own, that I 
need add nothing further than ' Ood bias you/' Yea, 
and you shall be blessed," 

Mr. Bennett returned alone, after an absence of eight 
years, his exceUent colleague in the deputation, Rev. 
Daniel Tyreman, having died at Madi^ascar on his way 
home, July 30, 1828. 

The Independent chapel at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, where for seventeen years he was a ^thfiil min- 
ister of the Gospel, reared a monumeut to his memory, 
with an inscription by Montgomery, exprcsdng the fullness 
of trust with which the dying minister gave himself into 
the keefong of a fiutbM and unohaiigiDg God i 
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" ' The coTeo&nt of grace ' shall etuid 

When heaven and earth depftrt ; 
On this he kid his djing hand, 

And clasped it to his heart. 
In a atnnge land, where sudden death 

Stopt hia uDfiuiahed race, 
Thia was the plea of bis last breath — 

' The covenant of graoa' " 

The oopiooa journals of the DepntAtion were now in 
the hands of the London AGsaioDiuy Society, to be recast 
for pablicatioQ. A suitable editor was needed, and Mr. 
Montgomery was selected for the task, a work which he 
undertook with alacrity, firom the strong hold which both 
tbe Deputation and its object had Qp<m bis personal affeo- 
tions and Christian sympathies. 

Some idea of tbe amount of labor to be done may be 
guned by thinking of reducing fifty manuscript Tolumea to 
a moderate size for publication. 

*' Most of my leisure time for three months," he tells us, 
when &irly on it, " has been employed, and it will take at 
least nine months more to complete it. I therefore most 
Stay at home," he says to tho solicitationa of hia out-of-town 
fiienda, " or, if I go, take my work with me." 

Cbristmas, with tho close of the old year (1829), and the 
be^nning of the new, was passed with Mr. Bennett at the 
hoose of his friend's nephew, Mr. M'Coy, at Hackney, a 
little village on the edge of tho metropolis. 

A memorial of tho visit, introducing us to the young 
host and his &mily is pleasantly jotted down by thdr poet 
guest: 
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"fob MBS. XDWABD M'COT. 



" Three Haee (^ life entwined in ono 

The poet's eje can see, 
Prom nme'a Swift wheel, hj mcanents agaa, 
To readi infini^. 

" ^le Ont yow own, m; gentle fiiend, 

TbenM^ whom yon call 'lord;' 
The third, your bai^t; these odOj blend. 
And fonu & threefold cord. 

" Long joMj thej thns together hold 

In sweet communion here, 

Ere each in turn, infinn snd old. 

From eullt shell disappear. 

"But must they then be sundered? No, 

Like mingliug rays of light, 
Where heaven's eternal ^lendors gjow, 
^eee fragments shall unite, 

" To form a threefold cord above, 

By Uercy interwound, 
And to the throne of sovereign love 
Indiasolubly bound. 

"Uy wish, prayer, hope, these words betoken, 
That threefold cord be ' never ' broken. 
"nackno7, Januarj 13, 1B30." 

This letter is to Mr, Bennett, at Tryon'a Place, Hackney : 

" Shoffleld, January 28, 1830. 
"Mt Deab Faism>, 

" At length I have an opportnaity of sending a lime to 
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yoQ, to 8S7 on paper what tay heart has said a hundred 
times in yoxir presence, if 70a could have heard it speak, 
when we were together of late, side by side in coachec, 
arm in ann on open roods, or threading the everlasting 
mazes of those live htbjnrintha, the streets of London, or 
— for I must go a little further — when we have sat to> 
getber in the bouso of God, or fice to fiice at the hos- 
pitable fireside in Tryon's Place [Haoknej] and elsewhere. 
Tnm back to the first four lines of the antecedent oon- 
nectjon — how much I felt myself indebted to your deli- 
cate, yet assiduous and persevering kindness to me, on 
our London and country visits during the severe weather 
of Christmas and the new year: 1829 and 1830 were ab- 
solutely frozen together at the meeting points, but our 
hearts were not frozen, — they often burned witUn us by 
the way, when we talked of those things that were most 
dear and precious to us both. I am glad to learn fixna 
lir. MtToy that yon continue to bear the sharp winter 
cold with comparative comfort, notwithstanding your long 
residence in tropical climates. Your mind mnst role your 
body; and, as it has a firmness for endurance beyond that 
of any man I ever knew, it surely communicates to the 
body a temperature which, if it does not neutralize, qual- 
ifies the extremes of icy rigor and torrid fervor to itselC 
May you long enjoy the blcsdng of a sound mind in a 
sound body, but especially of a heart right in the eight 
of God, which shall render all bis dispensations, afflictive 
or joyotu, riffht in your sight. Tbis is the Christian's 
secret of happiness ; may you ever be in possesraon of it 
in this world of trials, where taith is perpetually put to 
proo^ and often staggers, not at the promises only, but 
at the wisdom and goodness of God, from our frailty and 
ignorance in judging of his works and ways I 



time, at least as soon as you can furnish 
respecting your iirst plunge into the Pa* 
friend, Mr. Tyrcinan, overturned tlie cane 
from the edge on board of the ship at ai: 
nation of Oona and his companion for the 
Marquesas, and the king Horitia's ' little s 
your misadventore, agam, when attempting 
of the Sandwich Islands. Your personal f 
ation no one bat yourself can describe in th 
of these cases. Do not wait for more m 
me have these at your earliest convenien 
or as wordy as you please. The other su 
I left memoranda with Mr. M'Coy, you w 
succession ; and the earlier the better for ; 
and for the work with which I am proceec 
can ; but, from illness since my return h< 
made but little way, having been becalmec 
greater part of last week. A fresh gale 
sprung up, and in a day or two I expe 
with full canvas. Send me your help b^ 



••^ 
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yet I go on ; and if not with good speed, at least with 
good will, and anfuiling resolution to do my best accord- 
ing to circnmstanceB. The labor, however, is fer more 
minute than I expected. I thought that little more than 
careful abridgment would be requisite ; bnt, in truth (ma- 
terials excepted), it costs me as mncfa as original compo- 
sition. I do not, however, repent the nndertaldng, and 
I trill not shrinlt from tmj expense of time and thought 
to do jostioe, if posdble, to the sabject, and credit to the 
caose. When yon come down at Easter, yoa wiH, of 
conrse, bring with you all the volomea of Mr. Tyerman*B 
Journal yon may have, at that time, looked over. . . . 
I am infirm and 8[nritless, except when I am vexed into 
something Uke strong feeling by local and party feuds, 
out of which I cannot disentangle myself, and in which I 
deliberately involved myself at first, aa a victim, J mag 
tay, that by a well-foreacea sacrifice of personal comfort, 
and what is more dear to me than pecuniary interest, — 
peace of mind, — I might mitigate the strife of tongues, 
and the (uvil war of passions and prejudices, in this town, 
OD the subject of Water Companies." 

An out-spoken letter this, in reply to an unfledged poet 
asking advice from a veteran bird : 

"DXAX SiK, 

" I am almost fretted out of the little meekness that 
remains to me after the wear and tear of more than three- 
score years, principally by literary clients who think be- 
canse they often see my name in print, that there must 
needs be a potency in it not only to command ferae and 
fortune for the owner, but to recommend all who can 
secnre the sanction of it in any way to the same enviable 
rewards of rhyming labors. ' All is not gold that glitters.* 
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Had not & booDtiful Providence otherwise loaded me with 
benefits, in my humblest estate, eqoal to mj few wants, 
poetry would not bave enriched me. It found me poor, 
and it would have kept me so to the end, unless I bad 
pursued ita reveries in a very different path fi-om that 
which I chose after the fblly and madness of youth had 
taaght me that ' all wa« Taoity and vexation of Bfurit.* 
Whether ' iame and fortune ' wonld have been nune in a 
greater proportion had I otherwise practised my art, I 
know not, and regret not to remun ignorant; but hav- 
ing proved for myself that * the way of tran^resaors ia 
hard,' I am deeply a^d hombly thankful that, as a poet 
at least, I endeavored to depart from it before an accel- 
erated bias had carried me onward to irretrievable ruin 
in it. It Is not that I am unwilling to aiA young aspirants 
in their early exertions — 1 have tha will and not the power 
to serve them. Hence, instead of cheering them on in 
their course, I am compelled in honesty and truth to 
warn them against too great reliance either on their 
own talents however promising, or the patronage of tho 
public however liberally-performing in those splendid cases 
which are the exceptions and not the usage of the arbitrary 
rule in the Chancery of Parnassus, wherein woe to the 
man who has a Euit I Whatever be the equity of bis cause, 
it may last him — not to say it may cost him — his life; 
unless he abandons it after the first decree made either 
in his iavor or against him — for of two evils the last is 
the lesser : if the judgment be against him, be has only 
lost what he intended to win ; if he wins, what does ho 
do ? retire with gtuns 7 No, he hazards another stake, 
when it is a hundred to one but he loses what he had 
got, and thus is not merely disappointed but dishon- 
ored. 
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*' Bat I am miming away from you and your letter wh3e 
I am lamenting over other correspondents and their epistles, 
which I am obliged to answer by breaking to their hearts 
the promises which they themselves made to their hopes 
when they determined to make me their counsellor and 
their guide on their journey up Hhe steep,' so ^hard to 
climb,' 'where Fame's proud temple shines from &r.' 
Though you were in some respects one of this number, 
and I may have more than once made your heart ache 
with the discouragements which I have in compassion as 
well as in sincerity thrown in your way as a candidate 
fi>r poetical honors, yet as you have other views and other 
resources in your literary exercises and experiments, I may 
conscientiously bid you go forward, and congratulate you 
on having chosen a better part, in your commendable pur- 
poses to benefit your generation, than by concentrating 
your energies, and perhaps wasting them on the profitless 
labors of a versifier. You have been happy also in hav- 
ing apparently formed a connection with a publisher of 
that standing and respectability which affords you the 
chance of an introduction to a circle or class of readers 
both numerous and influential; while the subjects (those 
in prose, I mean) on which you have hitherto written are 
adapted to please (too generations, — the reigning and the 
rising^ whatever be their lot beyond; for as posterity 
will care very little for any of us except some two or 
three, we need care as little for it : its favor would come 
too late to make us v^, and its neglect will not break 
our hearts in the grave. . . . Don't be alarmed ; I am 
not censuring but counselling, having had no little expe- 
rience in matters of this kind, and wishing to benefit you 
by a lesson which has cost me dear. On no theme, whe- 
ther in prose or rhyme, ought we to lavish aU our thoughts 



tioiis. 



" I am triilv \()ur 



*' Mr. Edward Fair, Ivor, near Uxbrid^o." 



In May, Montgomery returned to L 
oonrse of lectures upon Englidi Literati 
Institution. 

The &yor with which these were re 
managers to engage his services fort 
his "Lectures upon Poetry" were gi 
published two years afterwards, and : 
country by Messrs. Harper, the volun 
their series, known as the " Family libi 

These lectures discuss the Pre^minei 
Diction, the various Classes, the Themes, 
of Poetry, every word ezpresong a gei 
art, and a just discernment of both its 
inexpressible elements. 

" Poetry," he says, " is the eldest, t 
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of law. Music vas invented to accompany, aod paiDtiag 
and Bculptare to illastrate it." 

The verdict of Johnson npon " pions poetry" in hia life 
of Waller, is analyzed and dissented from. 

" la the Old," he says, " it will be foond to throw light 
npon a dngle point only — a point on which there was no 
darkness at all — namely, that the Myle of devotional 
poetry most be soited to the theme, whether that be a 
subject of jriety, or a motive to piety. 

'^'niose who will take the trouble to examine the paaaage 
at length will find that all the eloqnent dictation contdued 
in it affects neither argnmentative, descriptive, nor narra- 
tive poetry on sacred themes, as exemplified in the great 
worlcfl of Milton, Young, and Cowper. That man has 
neither ear, nor heart, nor imagination to know genniue 
poesy, and to enjoy its sweetest or its sublimest inflaencea, 
who can doubt the supremacy of such passives 'as the 
'Song of the Angels' in the third, and the 'Morning 
Hymn of Adam and Eve' in the fifth book of ' Paradise 
Lost;' the first part of the ninth book of the *Kight 
Thonghts ;' and the anticipation of millennial blessedness 
in the sixth book of ' The Task ; ' yet theso are on sacred 
snbjects, and these are religious poetry. There are bat 
four universally and permanently popolar long poems in 
the English language — ' Paradise Lost,' ' The Ni^t 
Thoughts, ■ < The Task,' and * The Seasons.' Of these the 
three former are decidedly religions in their character; 
and of the latter it may be sud, that one of the greatest 
charms of Thomson's master-piece is the pnre and elevated 
spirit of devotion which occadonally breathes out anud the 
reveries of foncy and the pictures of nature, as though the 
poet had caught sudden and transporting glimpses of tiie 
Creator himself through the perspective of his vco^; 



Ixliiiiil it, in coin]»iiR'(l ek'vatioii of ll 
iiiiaLrcrv, ])cautv of diclion, ami furvcii* 

^' It follows, that i)oetry of tlic h\ii 
composed on pious themes ; aiid the fa 
the only four long poems which are 
every class of readers among us, are at 
ligioas — that fact ought forever to sile 
which is echoed firom one mocking-b: 
another, that poetry and devotion ar 
man in his right mind, who knows wha 
wiU admit the absurdity for a moment.' 

On the influence of the poet, he thi 
quently expatiates : 

*' He holds a perilous talent, on a ft 
who can invent, combine, and fix witl 
words, thoughts, and images, and give 
that of the planets — not to cease till t 
dissolved, and the earth, with the w< 
up. Is there a power committed to i 
there one that can be more beneficen 
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beings vho have an intellectaal eziBtencfl among us, and 
role posterity, not 'from their umB,' Uke dead heroes, 
whose actfl only are preBerred in remembnmce, but by 
thrar very 8}»rits living, breatliing, Bpeaking in their vorks; 
therein holding commmiion with the spirits of all who read 
or hear their syren or their seraph struns; and thus 
beoomiog good or evil imgels to auccewive generatiotu, 
tempting to vice and crime, to misery and destracdoii i or 
leading through ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. 
Millions of thoughts and inures, fixed in the palpable 
forma of words, and pnt into perpetual motion by thete 
bene&ctors or sconrges of their spedes, are pasung down 
in the track of time, npoa the length and breadth of the 
whole earth, blessing or cnr«ng the people of one age after 
another; and let authors tremble at the annimciation, 
perpetuating the righteooSDess of aggravating the qoiet 
of men whose bones are in the sepulchre, and tlieir aoola 
in etemity." 

It was at the anniversary season of this year (1830) that 
Dr. Milnor, of New York, appeared as a delegate from the 
American Bible Society to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the first public interchange of Cbristian sym- 
pathies between these noble institutions. 

When the purport of bis visit was made known, he was 
made the bearer of greetings, and commismons of a ami- 
lar nature, fix>m the Tract Sodety, Sunday-school Union, 
Board of Foreign Misdons, and other kindred associations 
to thdr twin-asters on the other side of the Atlantic 

Here be met Wilberforce and Rowland Hill, FoweQ 
Buxton, Bickereteth, Gumey, Dr. Chalmers, Wilson, Mont- 
gomery, whose very names are watchwords, stirring the 
soul to loftier aims. 

Dr. Milnor was present at the Wesleyao Misdonary So-' 



''Each fiilfillrd th.ir J'-rirt 
AVith syiiipailii.-iiiLT lu-art"' 

for the on-coming kingdom of the LorJ. 

Daring the summer, which was spent in 
Milnor visited Sheffield, and had several c 
views with Montgomery. Both in public ai 
took sweet counsel together. At a meetin 
associations of the city, we find the '. 
stand. 

«'Mr. Montgomery,'' he tells us, ^^ma 
speech with a warm glow of feeling, and 
importunity of expression. His only diffii 
lie in finding vent for the flood of ideas 
rushed upon his mind. This made him oc 
mer a moment, but a short pause alwa 
self-possession ; and his plain but forcible 
the attention of his hearers." 

After a few days in a '^ loved circle of O 
Dr. Milnor parted from Montgomery at 
•.^u^*^ i,A 4>/%/v1r 4-oa tmA *' nfuwed an hour f 
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ceived s few moatbs later by Montgomery — a certificate 
of bis having been constituted an booorary member of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign lUis- 
aions by the payment of one hundred dollars from Henry 
Hill, Esq., of Boston, MaBsachnsetta. It bears the date of 
Janoary, 1632. 

On the first of Jane appeared in two handsome octavo 
volomes, oompiidng upwards of a thoosand pages, the 
" Joomal of Voyages and Travels by the Rev. Daniel 
Tyerman, and George Bennett, Esq., deputed from the 
London Miamonary Society to visit their various stations 
in the Soath Sea Islands, China, India, Ac^ between the 
years 1821 and 1829. Compiled from original docnmenta 
by James Montgomery." The work was illustrated with 
portruts of both the gentlemen of the Deputation, and 
about a dosen views of scenery, engraved from sketches 
made by Hr. Tyerman. In the preface the compiler thus 
allndes to the form and quality of the materials placed at 
his disposal: 

" The documents, offitaal and private, from which these 
volnmes have been composed, were of great bulk, and ex- 
ceedingly mnltifiirioas. They connsted of a journal kept 
by both members of the Deputation, jointly during the first 
two years of their travels, and a separate one by Mr. Tyer> 
man, continned nearly to the day of his death. Mr. Ben- 
nett subsequently furnished several interesting narratives 
snd other valuable contributions. These materials, bow- 
ever, were so extensive and miscellaneous, as well as so 
minnt«, that it became the duty of the compiler, instead 
of abridging or condenung the mass, to recompose the 
whole in such a form as should enable him to bring forth 
in succesuon, as they occurred to the travellers themselves, 
the most striking and curious fiicta relative to their per- 



ct' OIK' of tliL' iii<jst sli-ikiiiL:; aii<l sue*' 
llir iiiodi'i-n liislurv of C'hrisliaiiitv, 
coimiioii \:i]iu'. 

Local causes limited its circulation 
republished in this country, and rca< 
terest ; the spirit of missions receive 
and, what was as good, it inspired : 
in the practicability and permanency 
among the brethren. 

In order to make a correct estima 
we seek to learn the prevailing tone 
conscious influences which he exerts i 
light in which he views passing events 
the ^^ inner man," which is the onl] 
man. 

Intercourse, in a strong personal fii* 
sarily the best position for a clear di 
ter; for the partialities of friendship 
disturbing forces. 

One remove from this is, perhaps, m< 
in svmnathv with n. mnn'a rkniii/»irki«« ««% 
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aoiuil itUercoitrae, the character luid enviroDmente of this 
Christian poet. 

Letters, and paragraphs from letters, jottings hy the 
vay, therefore, form the body and chief iutereat of the 
present vork. On them, floating fragments as they may 
seem, we flow down the current of bis duly life. 

No apology is therefore needed for drawmg hirgely 
on his letters, slthongh deficient, in common with all his 
proae, in BJmplicity, directness, and vigor of style; for 
they are the open windows of bis sonl, through wbicb is 
breathed the refined and fervent spirit of the man. 

He thus writes to Mr. Bennett : 

"Tou mnsC be aware, from the newspapers, that since 
the 6th of July, when the first case appeared, tliat new 
pestilence which both walkcth in darknese and deatroyeth 
at noon^day, — the fearful and mysterious cholera, — has 
been smiting down, on the right hand and on the left, men, 
women, chUdren here. The last three or fonr days the 
number of new patients has been greatly increased beyond 
all former proportion, — a bimdred nnce Tuesday, — though 
the mortality has not kept proportionate pace. The whole 
rctam this day, for four weeks and six days, is 362 cases, 
122 deaths, 145 remuning. Coward as I am in nerve and 
muscle, I have been preserved from much more than that 
fear of death in which I live daily, even when the ' end of 
all thmgs here' seems farthest off. But it is impossible for 
flesh and blood, united to soul and spiiit, not to bo deeply 
moved, and punfnlly sensible sometimes of that mortality 
which may be realized to the hardiest and healthiest of ns 
in a moment. But I find this assurance in that book which 
contains the words of eternal life, — ' Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, becanse he 
trusted in thee.' God bless you 1" 



..I Uln<r wiL,. la-hlull sucll lljillgS. T 

liiiir., .^n,ws niuru ;iii.l uioru omim- 
woi-.l; iiioi,^ auil more s^,l,.mii arul ,-1 
ill Climtiiin iiaiUiiicc. O may wc bo 
sceiDg Him vho is inviablc,* and t 
whatever it foretells, or whatever ma] 
is more than the winest obBerver of ' i 
which so much is now eud, can gnesi 
teOinff may be ascertained when th< 
' God moves m a mTSterioas way : » U 
we may see bis salvstioD, or more at 
your &vorit« (and approved from ex] 
the [Hilar or the cload, by day or by n 
I have been much occupied in my pa 
paring Dante and Ariosto for Dr. I 
scripts of both have been sent to him." 

To the Rev. Samuel Dunn* he wril 
date January 31, 1834 : 

" I thank you for the gift of your set 
of the Spirit. It is a very able train oi 
of a doctrine which cannot be disnr 
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lierer, or in which he receives it, and knovs ' the ogn 
in&llible.' iiy own mind haa been much, and oflen, and 
punfully exercised concerning that evidence so desirable, 
BO neoeasary for inward peace, and a good hope throagh 
grace. After all, each most hare the witness in himself: 
' God is his own interpreter ' here, as in other secret things, 
'and he will make it plain.' Bat the experience of one 
man can be of no more avail to another than confirming 
the testimoojr of all who have in every age professed to 
enjoy it, — that there is such a thing. The Scripture, of 
coarse, decides the qaestion as to the &ct ; — I am alluding 
to the evidence of it, whether I, for myseU^ have obtuned 
that mercy or not. It is indeed, and must be in every 
case, like the possession of tbat ' white stone,* in which ' a 
new name is written, that no man knoweth, saving he who 
receiveth it.' And this stone is given by Him who sends 
the Comforter from the Father to those who are adopted, 
through fiuth in Sm, mto the &mily of God. My heart's 
desire and prayer for myself is, that as conviction of sin, 
godly sorrow, repentance, and iaith, are all most unqnes- 
tioD&bly wrought in me by the Holy Spirit of God, He 
may also not let me rest satisfied with less assurance of 
being pardoned, accepted in the Beloved, and sanctified, 
than the Scriptures warrant me to expect, and consequently 
render it imperative npon me, at the peril of my soul and 
salvation, to ask and to seek, that I may receive and find. 

" I must leave these few imperfect intimations of what 
has been and is to me a sonrce of much sjuritnal conflict, 
as * one of little &ith.* * 

* la order to an etBcient belief in Chriatianitj, a raan must bave been a 
Cbriation ; tuiil this ia the ieemmg argumen<tim in circvJo, incident to all 
■IMrituBl traths, to every subject not proaentable under the Canta of time 
and Bpace, as long as we attempt to maiter, by the reflex acts of tbe on- 



ur-iiu' ln\>. nl' 111.' n.tlior ;■ \m 1 
-nja. ;i- 1 .niuht, 'iiM ms I ,„ay .U 
tlu'lll 1,1, -;-.>■.! ul' till.' f-nnl \ih.>,loM,, 
thu Loait liiUy uiilo iigliluousiius>." 

In reply to an invitation to address 
at Manchester, on Easter week (183< 
thing of the claimB mpon bis time : 

"Were I ever so well able othei 
call, I have ifiree annual engagements 
to detain mo here, and ' a thrcefo 
broken.' Fire or biz and twenty ol 
hold one of the twines ; I know ooi 
mia^onariea another ; and, for aught 
heathen, among whom these labor, 
English, I have to attend a public 'm 
the morning, and an anniversary meet 
with the refreshing interlade of a dim 
plum pudding, which for a quarter o/ 
have given to the climbing-boys of Sh< 

The act for the aboUtioa of slarei 
received the roval awicnt. in Ammn* i^ 
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master and slave for the new issues before tbem, extending 
to 1840, when slareiy was absolutely to expire in the Brit- 
ish possessions. 

"As might be expected," says the English biographer 
of Montgomery, "the 1st of August was a day of triumph 
and of gratitude with the friends of humanity in Great 
Britmn, aa well as with the negroes in the colonies. The 
muse of Montgomery was gladly and effectively invoked 
on the occadon ; and his five spiiited " Songs on the Abo- 
lition of Negro Slavery in the British Colonies" were sung 
not only at different occasions in the metropolis, but 
through the length and breadth of the land. The poet 
himself took personally on active part in the festival pro- 
ceedings at Sheffield. In the forenoon the children belong- 
ing to the Lancasterian schools — nearly a thousand boys 
and girls — assembled to sing two of the hymns and listen 
to an address from him." 

In the evening be presided at a meeting, where about 
five hundred Christian friends, alter taking tea together, 
listened to an address even more fervent and animating 
than that which had delighted the children in the mormng. 
"We may perpetuate in this page the anhstance of a single 
passage. Holding in his hand n large printed label with 
thewords, — " Slavery Abolished, August 1,1834. Thank 
Grod 1 " — the speaker stud, " To God our thanks were espe- 
dally due on this occasion for the glorious event he had 
wrought ; for the abolition of slavery was not attributable 
either to patriots, politidans, or to poets, but to Christians, 
in their character as such ; and espemlty was it to the suc- 
cessful efforts of the misdonaries of religion that the 
negroes had been prepared in some degree for these bles- 
sings of freedom which could no longer be withheld. It 
was," added Montgomery, " chiefly owing to Satan having 



Avonls tlio Lrrcat truth, that .slaverv ai 
ii(»t exist toLTC'tlicr. Tlic very sunti 
knell of slavery : iVoiu the inoineiit tl 
tered, it was no longer a question, in 1; 
whether or not shivery should perisl 
Great Britain is concerned, has peri 
day another slave destined for our 
cross that ocean, from whose mysterio 
and probably thousands, who have be< 
daring the horrible ' middle passage,' 
last trump, perhaps crying for mercy np 
no mercy to the victims of their cujadi 
It would have been almost an ationu 
for men, pretending to intelligence an* 
plicated in the pecuniary question of s 
ously urged its claims as a divine instil 
to be perpetuated and extended. In i 
character there was no debate. It 
superior discernment of divines and 
present day, to apprehend its divini 
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" Ages, agea haTe departed. 

Since the firfit dark vessel boro 
Airic'a children, broken-hearted, 
To the Caribbiim shore ; 

She, like Rachel, 
Weeding, for they were no more. 

" MiUions, miHions hare been slaughtered 
In the fi^t and on the deep ; 
Millions, millions more have watered. 
With such tears as captives weep, 

Fields of travul 
Where their bones till doomadaf sleep. 

" Mercy, Mercy, vainly pleading. 

Bent her garments, smote her breast, 
Till a voice, from heaven proceeding, 
Gladdened all the gloomy west : 

' Come, ye wearj 1 
Come, and I will give you rest !' 

" Tidings, tidings of salvation 1 
Britons rose with one accord. 
Purged the plague-spot from our nation, 
Negroes to their riglits restored : 

Slaves no lonfrer, 
Pre«-men — Free-men of the Lord 1" 



CHAPTER 
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ABHA OU.m — UFI OF SCOTr. 

In 1835, Mr. Bennett renewed an : 
made a year or two before, to via 
oSering to defray the expenses of til 
was not without its strong attractioni 
the Gialeses, with whom a constaat t 
snb^sted throng the rasters, he « 
cordial welcome &om nnmerons othi 
unknown and yet known." 

Two eminent Americans, "who b( 
be bad introduced to the English ] 
pre&ces to the mraaoirs of Mtb. H 
and the distingniahed mismonary, Da 
renn>)1iaho<T hv roilin= "f «i» 
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gabject of do extntordinary inddent, yet poBsessiiig some- 
thing more excellent and attainable by all, a piety riaing 
into grace, expanding into beauty, and floorishing in nse- 
fulnesB from in&ncy to yonth, and yontb to womanhood, 
he presented aa a model to her sex. The pre&ce waa 
closod by a poem, published in his volnmes under the 
title Zot of the JOefteios, In his essay on Brainerd, 
MoDtgomery refiites the maxim, " first civilize, then Cbris- 
tlanize," confronting It with all the snccess which has at- 
tended missionary enterprise. The divine element, which 
BO closely allied the missionary to the spiritual and unseen, 
and poured such a fervent efficacy into all his labors, no 
one could more fiilly comprehend and love, 

Bnt what answers does he make to the generoos pro- 
posals of his friend ? 

" It is so mnch harder to say * no^ than ' ye«,' " he says, 
yet " no " it was, for he was then engaged in preparing » 
new and uniform edition of his poems "at a moderate 
price, snitcd to the depreciated value of such commodities 
in the market." *' And as his hands were a prisoner to the 
soil, so was hia heart, the health of two very near and 
dear to him, Miss Gales and hia brother Ignatius, being so 
very precarious that he dared not remove many honra 
from either." 

And thus we, of America, lost the opportunity, this time 
and forever, of welcoming to our shores this ^ilcd poet 
and eminent servant of God. 

A pnblio recognition of his literary worth appears this 
year, in Sir Robert Peel's placing his name, with those of 
Sonthey, Sharon Turner, Professor Aircy, and Mrs. Somer- 
ville, on the pension list of the Literary Fund, to receive 
£150 a year, as a reward for service rendered to the de- 
pwtment of letters. 



" Mtiii(u"()iiur\' is not ()iil\' a iiorl 
l!i:ii(', ainl coniiaiuKrni';- iln.' iiinst cxtci 
lliat any jMict can l)«>a--t, l)iil lit' is ju- 
good man, of cxtraorJinaiy capabil 
men and the country at large. Nat 
the tardy jostiee of man in redeemii 
dered him the very youngest man of h 
for, had he not been known to the wo 
years, we really think he might at th 
thirty — such is the slightncss of his 
of his step, the smoothness of his &ir br 
playfulness of his features when in o< 
unfortunate in the period of my visit, i 
Conference of the Wesleyan Methodisti 
which there was a great influx of stran| 
that body ; and as every one cither call 
or in some way angles for his company, 
selves more particularly entitled to th< 
brotherhood, no wonder that at such i 
killed with engagements, and harassed 
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ignortmoe, and want, he is continoally engaged ; and when 
Sir Robert Feel, to his own immortal honor, marked the 
sense himself and his countrymen entertiuncd of Mont- 
gomery's merit, he only added to his power of benefiting 
his fellow-oreatnres, for of personal indnlgence in ei^ndi- 
tnre he has no idea." 

About midsummer, 1630, appeared the Poetical WorJo 
ofJaniM Montgomery, in three neat volumes. This, tbs 
first collated and uniform edition of alt the poet at this 
time thought worthy of reviMon and reprint, comprised 
Dot only the matter of seven previous publications, but 
also above a score pieces which had been scattered through 
annuals and periodicals. The matter was also arranged 
under appropriate heads, and the price of the book was 
moderate, so that it had a large sale in comparison with 
that of the entire poems in their separate fbrm. 

One afternoon he found an album upon his table, asking 
for bis autograph, and something more ; no unosoal cir- 
cumstance, certdnly; but this little volume possessed more 
than usual interest, for it belonged to Dora Wordsworth, 
and bad been sent through a mutual friend to receive a 
contribution fi^m hia pen. Here were lines from Words, 
worth, Southey, Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilaon, Cole- 
ridge, Campbell, De Qninccy, and others. The attempt at 
a sonnet by Scott was characterized by tremulousneBS of 
hand, a melancholy tone of expreauon, and the unfinished 
state of some of the lines — having been written near the 
close of the author's life. Montgomery read it with deep 
feeling, and, closing the book, be s^d to a friend ; " There 
we have abnost the beat written testimony of one of the 
most active and vigorous minds of the age, made in the 
very prospect of death, and yet there ia not the slightest 
allasioD to the promises of the Gospel, or the proq>eot8 of 



■■ I:;i:iioi-tal (in'-ptv.iLT tlioii wilt Iravc li 
'J'') lr;u'': tin.- w;i\f.-\ tavl tra\'il « 'ii ih 
In li'ii. vr'l l't.-:ii- </ir vxrvy laibl t<t : 
^Vi:^'^^J mind expatiates or \vln-r^' laii 
Companions of the fair, the wise, the 
Far as their mother-tongue is undersi 
Long as their father-spirit shall inspir 
Heart-hid emotion, soul-expanding fii 
And, like the elements of nature, give 
Life to things dead — life*s life to thii 
But thou hast offspring nobler far thi 
Bom to survive the heavens, the eaii 
And she to whom this precious book 
Shall bo jet more immortal than thy 
These, though they bear through evei 
Thy name and praise till the last brea 
Yet must their written scroll, when hi 
Drop from his hand into the final fires 
Oh 1 then, may she, like morning fron 
Of darkness, issuing from her long ni( 
Behold the terror with rejoicing eyefl^ 
Caught up to meet her Saviour in tihe 
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Thb courtesy was promptly and gracefullr ackoowledged 
by the bard of Ambleside in the followiiig terms : 

"Mt Deaa FsiEin), 

" Yesterday were received at Rydal Mount, through 
the kindness of Mr. Yotmge, your volumes; and the little 
book belonging to my daughter, which yoa have been so 
good as to enricli with a moat valnable contribntion. For 
these tokens of your regard, and for the accompanying 
letter, accept onr joint thanks. I can assure yon with 
truth, that from the time I first read your Wanderer of 
Sioitzerland, with the little pieces annexed, I have felt « 
lively interest in your destiny as a poet ; and though mndt 
out of the way of new books, I have become acquainted 
with yoor works, and with increasing pleasure, as they suo- 
ccsMvely appeared. It might be presumptuous in me were 
I to attempt to define what I hope belongs to us in com< 
mon ; bnt I cannot deny myself tho satisfiiction of expresB- 
tug a firm belief that neither morality nor religion cao 
have snffered from our writings ; and with respect to 
youra, I know that both have been greatly benefited by 
them. Without convictions of this kind, all tho rest must 
in tho latter days of an author's life appear to bim worse 
than vanity. My publisher has been directed to forward 
to you (I suppose it will bo done through Messrs. Long- 
man) the first volume of my new edition, and tho Others 
as they successively appear. As the book could not bo con- 
veniently sent to you through my hands, I have ven- 
tured to write a few lines upon a sUp of paper to be 
attached to it, which I trust will give you a pleasure akin 
to what I received from the lines written by your own 
hand on the fly-leaf of your first volume. With earnest 
wishes that time may deal gently with yoa as life declines, 
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ready lo give. 

Hartshead, so commodious and attraci 

fhl adventurer forty-three years before, I 

dingy. Comfi>rt| elegance, and fiuhion I 

encroachments of smoke and time, and go 

tions of the city. Thither Montgomery, 

sisters, removes, and makes a new home 

block of newly erected houses, beautifol 

swell of land skirting the south side of th 

There we now find him, at sixty-five, in 

reputation, surrounded by comfort and fii 

and motive for sufficient exertion to kee] 

and his head clear, a ripe old English gent 

Many who began life with him have fiJl* 

Coleridge^s glorious sun had set in done 

Scott, after drinking deeper draughts fin 

fiune than man ever drank before, like 
sumntuonii fnft«t. aumV/* ^/v ♦!»-** ^*v«^i-»a- ^ 
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indeed capable of doing a greater amoont of work than 
ever. Manifold are his labors ; uot are the quiet, graver 
pnrsoits more suited to the sober and oonservative period 
of age ; rather the alert activities of a man profoundly in- 
terested in all the onward movements of the time. 

Many a bright vision of reform has perished ; confidence 
in men and measores has received many a blow ; the worid 
more dovly apprehends the right, and more tardily still i< 
disposed to follow it, than he ever sapposed ; the heats of 
passion and the jealoney of party blacken what is good, 
brighten what is bad : good men are often allied to bad 
measnres, and good measures are often snccessfnl through 
bad men. Yet for all this, Montgomery docs not wilfully 
or impatiently cast himself on a lower platform of princi- 
ples or policy: nor is he willing to abandon what cannot 
be easily accomplished ; he believes in men, and labors fiir 
tbdr improvement. He believes in God, and trusts the 
righteoosness of his providence. The brooding, distrust- 
ful, self-acGuaing spirit of earlier days has ^ven place to • 
calm, hopeful, joyoos trust in God : 

" With only such degree of sadness left 
As may support longings of pure denre ; 
And stiengthen love, rejoicing secretly 
In the sublime sttnctions of the grave." 

And so, like one 

" Accustomed to desirea that feed 

On fruitage gathered from the Tree of Life ; 
To hopes on knowledge and experience built ;— 
In whom perauaaioQ and belief 
Had ripened into &itb," 

a middle life of usefulness and enjoyment is pasmng to ft 
tranquil and devout old age. 



l)eeii so we'll rccL'ivL'd as to liave c 
lari^o riudic'iu-es ; indued, in tlio kitt 
h:irdlv have been l:ir<rer on the hist th 
say, myself, that the audiences have 
respectability, and I have been heard 1 
of &yor and indulgence which it beo 
rather to their liberality than to the 
It ia, however, a circumstance not a lil 
the present discouragement of elegani 
absolute depression of poetry, to find 
engaged in the pursuits oi prosperim 
many of them at least) willing to spa 
then, from profit and loss, for the pli 
ment which may be derived (under b 
mine) from lessons on Hhe divinest < 
have presumed to call that which I pr 
and in my humble way to practise, u 
nocently to entertain my hearers. Fo 
which if anywhere in place is surely so 
As a public speaker, we find his enga 
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"Mt Dsab Froso, 

" These linea must be few, bnt they bear the heaviest 
burden with which I have ever had to charge a letter to 
yon. Before I name the occadon, yon will already hate 
antldpated it. This day at nooa our endeared and ines- 
timable friend Rowland Hodgson entered into the joy of 
his Lord. After snoh ft life of suffering, what most the 
first moment be to the redeemed spirit emandpated from 
that honse of bond^e, the perishing body, and brongfat 
indeed into tbe glorioas liberty of the diildrcn of Qod, in 
the very lungdom of bis Father and the personal presence 
of that Savionr whom while nnseen he loved, and in whom, 
now that be does see Him eye to eye, ho rejoices and shall 
ibr ever rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory 1 
To ns who are still strangers and pilgrims on earth, yet, I 
hnmbly hope, inqairing our way to Zion, with onr &ces 
thitherward and oar hearts already there, where our trea^ 
ore is — or we are utterly, hopelessly, and everlastingly 
poor— the world, as I snng ten years ago, in a poem com- 
menced in mind in onr late friend's carriage while wc were 
travelling together, the world to me ' grows darker, lone- 
lier, and more dlent, as I descend into the vale of years.' 
One light which has long cheered, and I may say accom- 
panied, me through one third of my way of life, is now 
gone out — no, no, not out, it has passed on before through 
the shadow of death into the splendor of eternity : bnt I 
shall miss it ; and O I how many more whom its mild 
beams were wont to bless will miss it too 1 But the Lord 
liveth — He gave and He has taken away — blessed be his 
name 1 To none but Him wonld we have surrendered it, 
and submitted to the bereavement. But He who doeth all 
things well, cannot have done otherwise in respect to ua on 
this oooasion ; while tbe departed, whom we most lament 



so iiKiy tlu' Lord Iiclj) ns to do I I :iiu to( 
Avith tilt* e'lU'c't (^f this .stroke, wliieb, tlu 
cxi)C'ctin"' it tVoiu dav to day lor thro 
i| stunned my faculties as though it wer< 

always is sadden when it comes at last ; 
how much soever foreseen and apprehenc 
it is as different from the anticipation as 
themselves dbtinct. Forgive, therefore, 
ence of the foregoing remarks, which are 
expression of feelings and sentiments, th< 
mcntary fragments crowding and flitting 
mind is scarcely more than passively c 
heart hardly yet sensible of the actoal di 
long time — if time be yet allowed to 
— must afflict it when the loss which 
comes to be experienced: at present it is 
fiust — as that which has occurred and 
versed. I most give over. I did not int 
page, but as I am forced upon it, I will ji 
friends at Park Grange within these two 
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Mr. Bennett baa written npon this letter, " R, Hodgson is 
gone to Aw Lvrd. Oh 1 for grace to follotr him, as he fol- 
lowed oar common Lord." 

At the be^nning of February appeared the " Christian 
Correspondent: Letters, Private and Confidential, addressed 
to Reladves and otheis, bj pious Persons of both Sexea, 
eminent for their Talents, or peculiar CiroomataDoeB in 
life, exempU^ring the Fruits of Holy Living, and the Bleas- 
edneas of Holy Dying." These letters, forming three 
Tolomes, were introduced by a " Prelinunary Essay " from 
the pen of Montgomery — at whose suggestion, indeed, 
the work itself was uodertakea by the pabllsbers, "to one of 
whom he had casually remarked," Mr. Holland goes on to 
tell oa, "that he had often met with letters by people, great 
and good in their day, which, though never intended for 
any eyes but those of their respective correspondents, were, 
nevertheless, often the more interesting and precious on 
that very account ; imd cspedally were they worthy oS 
preservation, as introdudng as into the privacy of distia- 
gnisbed individuals, who, on general occadons, acted, 
qfoke, wrote, and even thought as in the aght and audi- 
ence of their contemporaries, and of posterity; conse- 
qoently, in some measure, at least, under restraint. In the 
freedom of epistolary intorcourse, they poured into the ^th- 
iol ear of friends and kindred their Joys and their sorrows ; 
and showed themselves, as they ^ipeared in their &milies 
and amidst soaety at large, men of like pasmons with our^ 
selves, eng^ed in the business, the cares, and the charities 
of ordinary life ; at the same time, by glimpses and allit 
sons, unconBciouflly revealing the inmost secrets of thdr 
hearts ; and this, whether the topics are reli^ous or other- 
wise — BO that at the distance of centuries they may be 
known, not only as they deedred to be seen, or even aa they 
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trere seen hj their erery-da^ and inaurioiis aoqnuntanoe, 
but as they actually were in themselves aad to themaelves. 
It was moreover truly mtimated at the same time, that the 
&miliar letters of illnstrioos individaals of b^^ne times, 
who may be known otherwise only by the imperfect re- 
cords of history — the overobarged portruts drawn of 
them by bic^r^hers, or (if authors) perhaps by th^ own 
elaborate literary performances, hare an interest exceed- 
ingly attractive, and afford intelligence otwcemiag the 
writers, which ijs not only gnttifying to innocent oarionty, 
bat delightfully and practically instructive to those who 
love to study human natore in its elements and eccentrin- 
ties — to trace its general correspondence and itsindivtdmd 
diverdtiea. It is thus that one mind is compared with an- 
other mind as contemplated under mmilar aspects ; while 
each is brought to the test of our own reason, so &r as self- 
knowledge, experience, and observation enable us to judge 
with candor and impartiality." 

We believe that Montgomery's colloi^ue in this under- 
taking, so tiir as the selection of the larger portion of the 
matter, and the arrangement of the whole is concerned, 
was Mr. Henry Rogers, whose contributions to the " Edin- 
burgh Review " hare been separately printed, and wbo has 
gained deserved popularity from his " Eclipse of Faith," 
The letters are selected with discrimination and taste ; and 
were, on the whole, satis&otory to the orig^ator of the 
work. He was, at first, inclined to doubt the advantage 
of distributing them under certain general heads with re- 
ference to tubject, instead of arranging them rimply accord- 
ing to their dates ; but on reconsidering the matter, he ap- 
peared to coincide with the views of the editor in fiivor of 
a classification. The "Preliminary Essay" displays in a 
cODdderaUe d^ree that delicate perception of the latent 
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beaaties of the materials before him, and that pectiliar 
felidtjT in pointing them oat, which had charactemed hia 
efforts m prerioiu oompodtionB of a lile natore. 

The leadiDg idea, which ttppatn to liave been present to 
the mind of the editor, was, that — 

"In confidential epistolary correspondence, pet^le are 
more really themselves than in any other way of exercising 
their Realties in reference to tbeir feUow-oreotores ; and 
these memorials," he adds, " have the advantage, not only 
of bemg 

' Wtrm from the heut, and bithflil to its Area,' 

bnt they are podtive acta, not mere records ; and the re- 
vealing of the writers in their real characters, though, per- 
ht^M, aa imperceptible, is yet as gradaal and manifest, at 
comparative intervals, as any of the operations of nature 
thronghont the animal or vegetable kingdoms, in the 
growth of what is palpable, and the development of what 
is concealed." . . . . " Whatever a man sajnn of himself, 
is genuine ; whether it be true or &lae, it is equally his 
own. Even in hypocri^ he is no hypocrite, Sor deceit is 
natural ; if he assumes a virtoe which he has not, he ex- 
poses a vice which he has ; if he protends to talents which 
he does not possess, he disproves his clum by the inability 
with which he asserts iL One part of his character he 
may conceal, but the very act of concealment betrays 
another ; if he cover his breast with both his hands, he 
may be showing ns that they are not clean ; if he turns' 
away his head to hide his &ce, perhaps he is discovering 
to us his baldness behind. Let him represent hunself as he 
will, we shall see him more clearly as he is Uian any other 
man coald have represented him." 
It is the o^nnion of Thomas De Quincey (the *'£^ij^i8b 
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ion, for towards the close of a section i 
tiori, ^' why are the letters of women, 
more frank and airreeablc than those 
" where they give their coufidcnce : 
heartily.'* 

In May, 1837, we follow him to Loq< 
him at the Royal Listitiition lecturing 
British Poets. 

The six lectures comprise the follow 
tore 1. Introdaction. — ^A View of the 
Poetry and General Literature in this Cc 
Strictures on the earlier British Poets 
JSdward DL, including Langlande, Ch 
Lecture 8. British Poets of the Fifteen 
Seventeenth Centuries, including Skeltoi 
Shakespeare, Donne, Jbc Lecture 4. Bi 
Seventeenth Century continued, indudin 
Milton, Dryden, Prior, Addison, &o. ] 
Poets of the Eighteenth Century, indudi 
Thomson, Young, Churchill, Akenside, 
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tbe MS. of the lectnres ibr publication in that periodical, 
distributing the matter over tbe ensuing twelvemonths' 
numbers. The remuneration proposed was so liberal that 
the aathor would at once have closed with tbe offer, had 
ho not experienced some misgirings, in the first place, as 
to whether they were really worth the som offered ; and, 
in the next place, whether he onght, considering what was 
due to hiB own repntation, to ^ve them to the public, even 
through such a medium, without first sabjecting thent to a 
more leisnrely and rigid revision than the occasion afforded 
him a chance of bestowing. A part of the first lecture be 
did, indeed, consent thns to dispose of. We believe be re- 
ceived fifty gnineas for the delivery of tbe lectures before 
the Bojral Institution. His spare time during this vidt to 
the metropolis was, for the most part, divided between 
the claims of his relatives at Woolwiob, and those of his 
old friend George Bennett, Esq., at Hackney. It was 
chiefly in consequence of the latter association that he 
was induced to take a part as a speaker at the annual 
meeting of the London Missionary Society, the only haie- 
Tolent institution (with a single exception, perhaps) whose 
anniversary his over-cantioos timidity did not prevent him 
from attending." 

" The last five days," he writes to Mr. Holland, " have 
advanced tbe season more than the ami had done in all 
his journey through the first sign of the year ; renewing 
its youth as it was wont to do in former ages, but as of 
late it has rarely done till mnch later. With me, the only 
intimation of youth to be renewed is the decay of nature. 
I have, indeed, no cause to complain, except a disposition 
to complun, — the worst of all possible causes, where mur- 
muring is ingratitude, and less than tbe most fervent gro- 
titadfl ia impiety. My daily prayer is to have— next to 
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' a broken heart and a contrite spirit > — a thong^tftil heart, 
and a meek and quiet spirit, reagned vhoUy to Am will, 
who alone knows what is good for me, and who alone oan 
do any good to me. 

"I have been called upon to attend two private meetanga 
for oar Moravian miasitKiB, and a poUio one for another 
beantiful obarit;^ — for the reHef of widows in the first 
month of their affliotioa and bereavement — daring the 
past week. Several otben have been in my way, but I 
have made it in my way to pass by on the other side. In- 
deed, I must avoid aa many oooasons of this kind as pos- 
able — both flesh and B^nrit fiul me, and I never dare 
engage in such servioes now, except when I dare not 
desert, thongh a pressed man. To-day is the great Wes- 
leyan Annnal [Missionary] Meeting at Exeter Hall ; and 
I have willfully kept out of sight of my fidaida in that 
Connexion, that they might not, out of courtesy, ask me 
to take part at the meetings to come. 

"Ever since yon left us I have been involved, beyond 
the average number, with meetings, anniversaries, and com^ 
mittees connected with such and other public engagements, 
BO that I have had little time and less spirit to do or get 
any good, by choice, in any other way; and if I have 
fiuled either to get at do on these oocadons, my days and 
weeks have been wofully nudspent. Perhaps, however, it 
is well for me to be thus exercised ; it would be, I know, 
if I rightly improved these — what shall I call them? — 
providential aoeidentt of my situation in life, — a long- 
standing among my townspeople here, and a certmn char- 
acter which has grown upoD me rather than grown out 
of me, because I am one of ' those who appear righteous 
before men ; ' but * God knoweth my heart.' O, how hum- 
bling ought these awfiil words of our Saviour to be to me I 
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and lioT onght I to fear and tremble, yea, even when I 
rqoice, to tremble, aad lie in the dost at his feet, lest, 
after all, his laat word to me ahoold be 'deport!' ... I 
thank yoa for your over-sea stanaas on American freedom 
and American slaveholding. Mr. George Thompson is 
here aov, inemaing ns on the latter subject, as veil as 
upon the atrodooa violatioas of &ith on the part of our 
own colonists, in too many instances, respecting that new 
and anomaloQS form of slavery — slavery hideous in all 
its abates, and most hideous in disguise-^ under the legal 
ficUon of apprenticeship." 

Smmner and autumn glide on with noiseless flow, with 
little for our pen to record, in its fragmentary snatches of 
bunian life ; yet no blanls are they in the Book of Re- 
membrance. 

Winter brings more than weather chills to the Monnt : 
Death follows hard on the new year ; Anna Gales rickens 
and dies. 

"Jamuiy 18, 1838. 
*' We are one leas at the Monnt," writes Montgomery to 
Mr. Holland. " We are, however, not as those who sor^ 
sow without hope. I must not tmst my heart to my hand, 
or I know not whither it might be carried at this time. 
Sarah [Gales] is pretty well; but — as it ooold not, it 
ought not to be otherwise — deeply distressed. Dear 
Anna [Gales] departed yesterday morning soon after four 
o'clock. With her yet in body amongst ns we seem to be 
living between the two worids, in each of which she has 
now a portion. Ours is yet in this ; but all that we have 
to do, Induding the fulfillment of every duty to God and 
oar neighbor, under every change of circumstances, is to 
prepare for our departure — that, when called at any mo. 
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ment, we may arise and go hence, for this is cot our rest ; 
but there remaiueth a rest for the people of God. Among 
these may we — yoa — all, all we love, be foond here, and 
then, there and forever, we ahaU be wfth the Lord," 

To George Bennett he writes again, Jtmarj 23, 1838 : 
'* Yesterday I followed to her last heme all that was left 
of my beloved companion, my sister in gonl, thon^ alien by 
Uood, when her spirit retoned to God who gave it, and 
broke the threefold cord that had boimd henel^ her ost«r, 
and me in domestic afibction for more than five and forty 
years. We iud her to rest in the obnrcb-yard of Eckiog- 
ton, her native village, where her kindred of three genera- 
tions have been progresavely gathered to their unrecorded 
Others, who lived before them in the same neighborhood. 
. . . She rests in peace, I hmnbly trust, in the presence 
of her Redeemer. For years past her umple ingenuous 
piety and sincere devotion, according to the knowledge of 
divine things which she had received, and which she 
embraced, I verily beUeve, according to the convictions 
wrought by the Spirit of God upon her heart and mind — 
these have been to me a source of hope for her through 
life, and are still the ground of fitith in the power of the 
Gospel as the power of God to her, that she is now one 
of the redeemed before the throne. This one subject, 
which has in other respects been predominant in my 
thoughts while the process of mortaUty was going forward 
and under my very eyes for the last month, has occupied 
all my paper ; and less I found not means to say, though I 
seem to have said so little, that you will very imperfectly 
comprehend through what a course of sorrows and conso- 
lations, wonderfully and blessedly mingled in the same 
cup, her dear aster and I have been lately led. All, all I 
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mast coDclnde is well, because I cannot find a Scriptare 
that vUl — noderstood in its plainest meaning — allow me 
to doubt that she ia as &r beyond saffering and death as 
pure spirit can be in heaven. Sarah joins me In kindest 
regards, and good wishes for your health and happineas 
through many new years to come' — if it be the Lord's will ; 
and if not, for something better still — soul-heakh and 
happiness to all eternity." 

" Yoa mention Loclchart's 'Life of Walter Scott,'" says 
HoDtgomeiy : " few books, indeed, have I ever read which 
gave me so mnch of that gratification wtiich, as an adven- 
turer in literature myseli^ I eagerly seek in the biograi^y 
of any of the master-minds of their age, and especidly of 
our own country. But I cannot express — and if I could I 
would not — the strange misgivings that haunted me 
through every stage of his marvellous fortune — marvet 
lous in its prosperity, and more marvellous in its reverse ; 
the chances of both extremes meeting in one person being 
millions of millions of times more beyond probability than 
was the unexampled success which he attiuned — though 
that was itself beyond all calculation ; no other in any i^e 
or country having reaped such golden harvests from the 
mere market value of the commodities which he bronght 
out for sale, as this mighty man of the North ; — I aay I 
was haunted with a dreary misgiving concerning the result 
of his labors to himself, feeling that all conld not bo right 
within, whUe there is much of what is wrong in the most 
popular of his productions. I am not his judge, therefore 
I condemn him not, but lament that his ten talents were 
not wholly so employed that his master could in reference 
to all of them, say, ' Well done, good and feithful servant I ' , 
What a difi'erent world would it bo if we all, from ten 
talents down to the tenth of one talent, ooold say, in the 
27 



of ScoU. "It really,'' said 1k', "in 
wiliiiiL^ to (lie, uiu'ii one sees how ihv 
of ail iiuli\i(lual, it' he hajipened to 
cord of thcin, are exposed to publi* 
after the writer's death. I believe I 
of a diary in my life. Scott, to and 
core, was, with all his genius, a thorou] 
man : he does, indeed, sometimes mei 
respect in a general way ; but there cs 
he hated what we are accustomed to 
perly call — evangelical religion. He 
not to say irreverent remarks, on the 
people make the bliss of heaven to co 
ing ; an employment which, it seems, 
come to him. The fact is, holy men, < 
them, are very rarely guilty of excess 
attributed to them: indeed, why sho 
nearly all that the Scriptures authoris 
the state and place of the happy dep 
the meaning of four words — light, 1 
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yonraelf; bat without asdgiiiDg one of tbe niDety-nine 
reasons which cat off the probability, not to say possibility, 
of viuting Hackney (hit year (and in the whole calendar of 
time there ia no year but this, since the past have been, and 
the fatnre are not), I can only accept the invitation in my 
heart, and hope to enjoy the pieasnre of it in the spirit, 
should I be spared to see the swallows and hear the cuckoo 
again. I am under an engagement to viut Bristol for a 
few days in Uay on a misdonary anniversary, and again in 
October, for a fortnight, to deliver my lectares there on 
the ' British Poets.' My spirits have been and continue 
too muoh depressed by personal troubles, as well as by late 
domestic afflictions, to allow me to look beyond the mor- 
row (with the exceptions afore-mentioned) ; and daily 
menses alone enable me to go soflly on my way of life, as 
one with whom the end of. all things is at band, and who 
has needed to be sober and watchful unto prayer, lest, 
after all the long-suffering and loving-kindnees of God my 
Saviour towards me, I be at hiet a castaway. At Hull 
several friends (espetaally Mr. James Bowden and bis 
fiunily connections) inquired very kindly after you. I am 
obliged by yoor eictract from Lesche's ' Pohir Discoveries,' 
because it shows how kindly attentive you are to my credit 
as an author. I have not seen the publication, but I am 
sufficiently acquainted both with the nortbem histories and 
traditions respecting East Greenland to know that it ia di£ 
ficult to distingnish &ct from &ble in them, and to make 
both bend to my purpose as a rhymer. Cottle^ ' Recolleo- 
tions of Coleridge > I read with peculiar interest, having 
had personal acqutuntance with the biographer, and no 
ordinary feeling of curioraty to leam more of the actual 
character of the most mysterious of the master spirits of 
our age, as influencing its literature. Lockhart's ' Memoira 
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of Walter Scott ■ at preaent absorb my whole soul in readr 
ing tbem volome by Toltime. His history is more intensely 
attractive to my mind, and in itself even more marrelloai^ 
Uiaa any of his ficticms either in vcne or prose.*' 



CHAPTER XVI. 



TODR — CEKTRNABT OP METHODIBM— 



A TOUTHnjL sovereiga ascended the British throne in 
1B38, a m^den queen, before whom all hearts in the reahn 
bowed in loyal honu^e. Never were coronatioo feslivitiea 
celebrated with more hearty and universal oordiaUty. Pro- 
cessions, illuminations, dinners, suppers, balls, soirees, aol- 
mated old England, with less of the bacchanalian jollity of 
the olden time, and more of the rational, geonine enjoy- 
ment, becoming a higher tone of national intelligwce and 
morality. 

Sheffield was not behind its sister cities in the expres- 
dons of the day. Besido the salutes and decorations which 
heralded and adorned the occasion, a public soiree was held 
at Cutler's Hall, at which Montgomery was invited to coo- 
tribute by his presence and his pen. On the afternoon of 
the 28th of June, four hundred gentlemen and ladies of 
every shade of religious opinion sat down to table, at 
which the venerable poet presided, with Miss Sarah Gbles 
on one side, and a beautiful niece on the other. 

Tea being over, he arose and addressed the meeting in a 
tone of remark befitting a gallant. Christian gentleman : 
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.<h/p in lilt' West Iii<li(.s, every man, W( 
tlioso islaii'ls, l)y law as Nsell as by ('<|ui 
]\rv heart's desiix' an<l i^raver is that the 
may be rendered more illustrious than t 
her predecessors in their day, by being a 
reign of peace ; so that wherever the ensi 
ity appear, they may be the pledges of 1 
to her subjects alone, bat to all Idndrede 
whom she is in concord.*' 

In the course of the evening, the spir 
Sceptre in a Maiden Hand,'* was sang by 
air of ^^ Rule Britannia," which was reoei 
ons applause. 

While these festivities were enliveninj 
poet was not unmindful of humbler circl 
he wrote and circulated the following appc 

" * OcUher up the fragments that remai$ 
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dona soremgn Yictoria. Let it then be indeed ' a good 
day,' * a day of feastiag and joy, and of sending portions to 
one another, emd ^fts to the poor.' (Esther, ix. 17-20). 
Among the latter, let os not forget the poorest of the poor, 
— the old, infinn, and desolate of that sex to vhich qht young 
and lovely Qaeen belongs ; and while ve ' eat the &t and 
drink the sweet,' let xa 'send portions nnto tiiem for whom 
nothing is prepared.' (Nehemiah, viii 9.) TTie viratora of 
the Aged Female Society purpose on the day after the cor- 
onation (Friday, the 29th instant) to invite the venerable 
objects of this benevolent institution to take tea with them 
(by favor of the master cutler) at the Cutler's Hall ; that 
these — the youngest of whom is more than thrice, and the 
greater number four times the age of hor Majesty — may 
have a day of humble feasting and as hearty gladness as 
the youngest and strongest of those on whom Providence 
has bestowed gifts more abounding. Let such then but 
contribute the value of the crumbs that fall &om their well- 
spread tables on that day of universal hospitaUty, and th^r 
mites cast into the treasury will be sufficient to furnish ' the 
widow and her who has none to help her,' with an eveo- 
iog'B entertainment which will be remembered with grati- 
tude to the last evening of her long and Buffering life. The 
funds of the charity are so limited, that less than fonrpeaca 
per week is all that can be afforded, on the average, to 
each of its poor objects. It cannot, however, be doubted, 
that the compassionate liberality of its well-wishers will en- 
able the ladies of the committee to make three hundred old 
hearts happy, at a season when millions of all ages and con> 
ditions throughout the British Empire will be rejoidng to- 
gether." 

This appeal was not in vmn. About twenty pounds were 
collected, and a bonnciog bottle of Jamaica mm, which had 
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lie sai'l, '' I (l<»u])l wlu'llici- iIkih' was oi 
^('iiuiiK' nii«l lu'arly (h']i'_:,lil was IMt than ; 
Avliirli we LTavc to the .\.l:;('(1 FL-iiialc Sock 
'' We've all been queens to-day !" said 
in the J07 of her heart. 



The middle of this year, Montgomery n 
of complimentary membership from a sod 
States' "ferWest." 

^'Some time since," replies the poet, 
with a communication from you in behali 

dety of College, in the * fiir West.' 1 

which occurs at the beginning of your 1 
poetry in it than all the four quartoes bes 
anuHxrdf onward/ is your one text, and 1 
generations to come will be its interminal 
Nothing — amidst all the labors and enU 
countrymen, consisting of as many tongc 
value and importance, nor will any be m( 
beneficial and influential, than those in wbi< 
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is sncoesdoJUf promulgated, will the glorjr, the happineaa, 
and the seciuity of ^our nation and her insUtntiona be con- 
firmed, promoted, and perpetuated. The literature of both 
coontries is yonra, and that which is of native growth with 
yon will pay ample interest for the capital stock of oar 
rearing, throngb eight oentniiea, whioh jon hare borrowed 
from ns — that is, if yon do jnstice to yonraelTes, and em^- 
cipate yonr literatnre as yon have emancipated yonr terri.- 
tory from onr yoke, however light, and even honorable to 
bear, that may be. Onr standards of ezceDence will ever 
be yours, as well as onrs ; and the most that ^ther of ns 
can do will be to rival them ; bnt we most each do this in 
our own way : yonr literature, therefore, must be no longer 
colonial, but tuUtonai, as all else in your polity is. Ton 
have indeed some noble examples, both in prose and rhyme 
(bat more especially in the ibrmer), of indigenous produc- 
tion, which must at once be recognized as American in 
style, subject, and spirit, yet pnre in the dialect of oar 
best modeb of the last fifty years. The diffusion of our 
common langn^e — not only over North America, but 
sown, as the seeds of it are, in every quarter of the globe 
as formerly divided, and throughout Australia and Poly- 
nesia — is an animating connderation to those who seek 
through literature to obtain 'an honest &me or none.' It 
has trtdy been one of the sweetest rewards of the sacrifices 
which I have made to be enrolled among poets, — how 
brief soever my immortality among men maybe, — to learn 
from many pens and voices of the West, and the '&r 
West,' that I have not labored in vain, though I chose 
neither a popular nor a fiisMonable, nor even a classical 
wait of compoffltion in which to try my powers. The re- 
cognition of my humble cl^nis by the yonth of Col- 
lege baa been one more gratifying seal of my comparative 
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goccess. So &r OS I have rtriven lawfiilly for disdnotaon, 
mav each of yonr candidates fallow my steps, bat with 
greater and happier resnlta to himself and mankind I " 

On the fith of October Mon^omery left ^efiSeld for 
Bristol, to deliver, before the members of die Philosophicat 
So<uet7 in that dty, bis oourse of mx leotnres on the Brit- 
ish Poets, -which were received with a degree of eclat as 
little expected by the poet himself as it seems to have 
been anticipated by the gentlemen who engaged him. Ja 
aae of the local joomals he was greeted with aa address in 
rhyme, which ended with these lines: 

" Thrice welcome to oar dtj, bard beloved I 
Patriot and ChriatUu, honored and ^)prOTed I 

Thou fcnow'st her worli — hast Bung her ReynoW praise, 

In warm and geQerous, unforgotten lays ; 

And, aa some mother wbose beloved eon 

Hath from a etrnnger gracioua honors won, 

Looks she on \i\ee ■ but here that name must end, — 

No stranger now, but ever dear — a friend I" 

In the first week of December he went to Birmingham, 
and commenced the delivery of the same conrse, before 
" one of tbe largest and most respectable andionces ever 
seen assembled on a similar occasion within the walls of tlie 
Philosophical Institntioo." 
, " I have not written earlier," he writes to Mr. Holland 
fix)m Birmingham, at the close of 1838, "for two very suf- 
ficient reasons — I really had nothing to write abont, and 
I have had do time to write abont nothing. Never, I may 
say, have I been more actively eng^ed than it has been 
my lot to be irom the peculiar pressore of circnmstances 
since the beginning of October, either at home in connec- 
tion with the new and unej^otedly proaperoja plan <^ 
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establishing a Houbo of Recover; at Sheffield, or abroad 
in delirering ray lectures oo the principal British Poets at 
Bristol, Birmingham, and Worcester. The impunitj with 
vbicb I bore the phyucal labor, and the success which ao- 
companied the intellectual exerdses of this imdertaking in 
the former dt;, emboldened me to ventore upon the ex- 
periment of repeating the same exertions here, a& Wtil as 
making three visits to Worcester in the intervals of each 
week. From the newspapers yoa will have learned that 
here I have been most cordially welcomed and counte- 
nanced by such audiences as it is a delight to look upon 
from behind a reading-desk, lending all their eyes and all 
their ears, with all theb hearte too, when a feeble thing 
like me is fervently and honestly endeavoring to please 
them indeed, but to do them good also in pleasing them." 

The year 1S39 followed on with its manifold ^gage- 
inenta. 

" . . , . During the months of April and May," he 
writes in July to Mr. Bennett, " I was much &om home, 
and though hospitable fiiends made me a home wherever I 
was cast as a stranger, yet being from my own fireside, my 
time was necessarily occupied day by day in what the day 
required me to do, to suffer, or to enjoy, — for every day has 
sufficient of each to make me humble, diligent, and thank- 
fuL At Newark, Grandham, Lincoln, and Nothingham I 
delivered Lectures, which in each place were well attended. 
In May I went to Bristol to a misdouary meeting, and imme- 
diately on my return entered upon a series of engagements 
of a similar kind in Stafford, from which I am just cleared. 

"To-morrow (19th of June, 1B39), it will be fifty years 
since I took a step which turned the whole course of my 
life into a channel entirely contrary to its early and proper 
destination. 
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" What I buve thus forfeited, what I have thus lost, Id 
time and &r etemitf, He only can knov who sees all things 
as they are, as they might have been, and as they onght to 
be. Fifty yeara ago I ctut tnya^ft,wt,j — bnt Bit did not 
cast me away. Goodneas and mercy have followed me aD 
my days, through all my wanderinga ; and it is yet poaaible 

— for with Ood all things are possible — that I may dwell 
in his honae for ever. Amen 1 Amen 1 Bo be it I And 
there may I meet yon and aD whom we have loved that 
are gone thither already, and all whom we lore, and are 
yet on the way I The first of my hymns in the ' Chiia- 
tian Faahmst,* beguming ' I left the God of truth and 
light,' was writtoi on the ansiversary of that apostate act 
of sin, of folly, and of shame, in 180? — Eozteen years after 
I had committed it." 

On the 25th of October of the same year, the Wesleyans, 
not only in Great Britain but in every quarter of the world, 
celebrated the " Centenary of Methodism " with appropri- 
ate religious services, including the singing of a hymn " A 
hundred years ago," composed for the occasion by Mont- 
gomery, and published, with musical accompaniments by 
difierent parties, at the beg^ning of the year. 

" On that day," said he, in a misdonary speech a month 
afterwards, " from the rising of the son to the going down 
of the same, and iu different lands thronghotit his entire 
drcnit round the globe, there had not been one hour, 
throagh the four-and-twenty, in which, from some portion 
of the Wesleyan body, bad not been ascending to heaven 

— glory to God in the highest, cm earth peace, good will 
towards men I On that day the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ had been abundantly poured npon the congrega- 
tions, and &niilies, and individual members who entered 
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into tbe spirit of that reli^ons commemoration. Bat irfaile 
the praisea of that hallowed day were for the past, the 
prayers of the &ithful were put up for the blesaiog of God 
on the succeeding centnry. Not one of the assembly pre- 
sent will witneas the termination of the century jnst com- 
menced ; but their children may then be liviDg — and what 
will be the state of the world at that time ? Asaoredly, If 
the Spirit of God so prosper the work daring the preseot 
as He haa done dnring the past centary — if yon and yoar 
Biicceasors labor and pray as your fathers have done, the 
triumphs of the Redeemer, achieved through his instru- 
mentality, at the cipse of another hundred years, will be 
celebrated not only in as many lands and as many laa- 
gnages as at present, but in every land and language under 
heaven." 

fidelity to his Master is touchingly illustrated in a reply 
and counter-reply to the treasurer of the '* London Associa- 
tion in Aid of the Brethren's Missions," who wrote begging 
Montgomery to be present at a public meeting of the 
society in Birmingham. 

" I am sorry to say," he replies, " that I have not the 
heart to undertake the journey to Birmingham, . . . 
and must therefore earnestly entreat you to forgive me 
for declining this engagement." He fbit, however, that 
should the cause at all suffer through lack of his services, 
he should not forgive himself: accordingly next morning 
he revoked his hasty decision in a letter oommeocing 
thus: — "My dear friend, — Read Matthew xxi. 28-31. 
This parable has pressed so hard upon me dnoe I wrote my 
perverse note yesterday evening, in answer to yours pro- 
posing a misuonary viwt to Birmingham instead of Man- 
chester, that, to deUver my conscience, I will endeavor to 
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the workmanship of which Beema ta me admirable ; the 
likeness of your good pastor is excellent, and the nmple 
register of dates on either aide the moxt appropriate inscrip- 
tion in such a case. It was a beautiful and affecting sequel 
to the eolemnities of the Sabbath, and the festivities of the 
breakfest on Tuesday, that the children and the youth were 
allowed to bring their offerings of gratitude and love to 
the &ther in the gospel of both old and young in your 
church and congregation. I have only to add my heart's 
deure and prayer to God for you all, that every one of the 
number of those who participated in the privileges of those 
two memorable days may be finally associated iu that place 
where, a thousand and ten thonaand ages hence, each may 
remember with adoring gratitude the blessedness of those 
meeUngs on earth, which many of you, no doubt, felt to 
be an earnest and foretaste of the glories and felidtiea of 
that house of God, eternal in the heavens, 

" Where congregtitioDS ne'er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end." 

A few weeks hiter, March 22d, he writes to Mr. Bennett: 
" Since I wrote last I have been much of the time at 
Ockbrook, whither I was sunmioned soon after to visit my 
long afflicted brother Ignatius, who appeared as near to 
the gates of death as life could be without the peril of in- 
stant dissolution. . . . Nothing can be more affecting 
nor more consoling than his humble looks and language ; 
yet absent in the body, his spirit is already present with 
the Lord, . , . Mr. Roberts never, in my remembrance, 
looked better or heartier — brown and ruddy, and full of 
muscular and mental energy on the verge of fourscore 
years. You will probably have received proofi of his to- 
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small achool at Wincobank, where the hoje and girls Bang 
the hjnui, 

" A children's temple here we raise," 

written for the occasion: thus "on benign coounisaoiu 
bent," 

" lake a pabiarchal sage, 

Holy, humble, cautions, nuld, 
He tMnild. blend the awe of age 
With the Enreetness of a child," 

and " prove himself the tninister of aH" 

On the 29th of April, his brother beloved, Ignatios, 
breathed his last, at the age of ^xty-five, " baring proved 
himself a good and faithful servant to varions congregations 
of the United Brethren in England and Ireland." 

May-day Montgomery went to Ockbrook, where he was 
joined by his only surviving brother, Robert, from Wool- 
nich. 

Together they took their last look on the departed one, 
"and there were yet lingering" [on the foce], James tells 
ns, " traces of that placid resignation which had always 
marked it in life — the lingering twilight which followed 
the shining of that Sun of Ilighteouaneas amidst which the 
spirit of a good man has passed into a better world." 

He was buried near the chapel at Ockbrook, with the 
touching services of the Moravian church, the lark singing 
sweetly overhead, and the finches thrilling in the trees 
during the ceremony. 

" Never were joy and grief more solemnly and happdly 
mingled," writes the bereaved brother to Mr, Bennett, "than 
on that occawon, when, after our simple burial-service, the 
members of our small congregation had a social meeting 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



*' I AU s SGOtcbman," Bttid Montgomery, " because I was 
boni in Scotland ; I onght to have been an Iriahmfln, be- 
cause both mj parents were such ; and I pass for an En- 
glishman, because I vas caught young and imported hither 
before I was tax years old, and have never since seen my 
native country except as a dint wreath of haze from the 
top of HelveUyn and Skiddaw," 

The current of bnmness never seems to have set towards 
Scotland ; and the multiplicity of his more positive engage- 
ments had hitherto left him little time to make pleasure 
and mere personal gratification the aim of a joomey 
thither. 

As he grew older, travelling towards his setting sun, 
its sUmting beams, ^ding the tree-tops of his early days, 
rented the past and awoke an onspeakable yearning to 
revisit his native town and coontry. 

A fovorable opportnnity at length ofiered, when Kev. 
Peter Latrobe invited the poet to aooompany him to Scot- 
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£ither to sod, carried down from generation to generation, 
and race after race belps it towards its perfection. With 
regard to the other dear friend on your left hand, my ao- 
quaintaace with him is of a &r, &r more remote date ; for 
it b^an in 7A« World before the JRood. I had known a 
Uttle of him before ; bat it was there that I became fint 
intimately acqiuunted with the character of hia mind, and 
with the intellect, the genins, the imagination, the taste, 
the feeUng, and the piety with which that mind is distin- 
guished. I do delight, Ur. Chiurman, and I trust that all 
here will respond to the ezpresdon of delight, in the con- 
templation of sanctified genins— of genins baptized into 
Christ, and invested with a halo of heavenly parity and 
love. There was a time, and that not &r distant, when we 
were accustomed to use the dedgnation of the Christian 
Poet ; and every one who heard that designation knew to 
whom it referred — the poet Cowper — and he eminently 
deserved the deagnation. But it is the delight of oar 
hterts to know that the definite article is nqjr enperseded. 
We have more Christian poets than one; and pre-eminent 
amongst them stands the fnend on your left hand. I can- 
not im^ine any responsibility more heavy than the pos- 
seaaoa of lofty powers of genius, unconnected with piety, 
and nnconsecrated to the praise of that God by whom 
they were bestowed. Such powers have always appeared 
to me like lamps of pore oil gleaming in the midst of se- 
pulchral darkness and corruption. There is a deep respon- 
sibility connected with the possesion of such powers ; but 
we rejoice to know that these powers have been in an 
eminent manner, by our fneod, devoted to the honor and 
consecrated to the service of God, and the advancement 
of human happiness in the highest degree. He has con- 
secrated these powers to the service of God and the pro- 
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" Id this place I ought to address you as brethren and 
msters," he s^d — and as his remarks unfold glimpses of 
Moravian history, we give them at Urge — "I am your 
countryman, and for the first time after a hipse of three- 
score years, I appear on my native soiL I feel it to he a 
high privilege to be permitted to meet you, and to make 
my pablio appearance as yonr countryman, in a place 
where, in one of the first sentences I heard from the 
reverend gentleman who oficred up the opening prayer, 
the name of Jesus was mentioned. That is the name in 
which we meet; that is the name that is peculiarly 
preached as Jesus Christ and him crucified — as the only 
ground of the hope of salvation for perishing sinners. My 
friend and brother Latrobe alluded to one of tiie peculiar 
institutions of our Church, namely, the body of interces- 
sors, whose duty it is to bear the congregation on their 
hearts in &ithful prayer ; but we do not thereby set aside 
the all-previuUng intercession which is continually made he- 
fore the throne ; we know only God the Father, and the 
only mediator we hold is the Lord Jesus Christ. [After 
explaining this peculiar institution a little more at large, 
Mr. Montgomery proceeded.] You have heard great, and 
wonderful, and glorious things spoken this day concerning 
the United Brethren. Their first denomination was de- 
rived from those followers of Huss who did not choose to 
defend their liberty and religion with the sword, but pre- 
ferred rather to suffer than to fight. Tlieir first denomina- 
tion was, Brethren of the Society of Jesus ; but there ^as 
a certain reason why it was necessary to change that to a 
simpler form, and they chose to be called the 'United 
Brethren ; ' united in Christ as the Head, having the ever- 
lasting strength to support them, and infinite wisdom to 
guide them. But who are the United Brethren ? We are 
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those cngsged in it. It baa pleased the Lord to make the 
Chnrcli of the Brethren dependent more or less on erery 
other Christian Chnrch with which we hold communion 
and fellowship in doctrine and worship. The annual ex- 
pense of l2fi00L for supporting onr misdons is not raised 
amongst ourselves. We oannot, with the utmost exertion, 
produce more than one fourth, or, at the most, one third of 
the amount ; but the Lord has made his people willing, on 
every hand, out of their abundance to communicate to onr 
necessities, llie Lord Jesus himself said, ' It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.' The greater blessing be- 
longs to those of our friends on whom he has conferred the 
privilege of giving; and we must hope to enjoy the smaller 
by receiving of their bounty. What the Lord Jesus Christ 
has given to yon, and what you, as his stewards, have 
bestowed upon us, most be accounted for by us both to 
Him and to yon ; and when the detula of that expenditure 
come before yoo, it will be apparent that there has been 
no want of economy in all our arrangements. My friend 
has intimated how self-denying the Brethren are. Our 
missionarieB labor without hire, except a very small provi- 
sion for the education of their children, and a small retir- 
ing allowance. But do they labor without wages J Ko j 
they ask and they receive the greatest reward which they 
can enjoy under heaven ; they are not content with a less 
prico for their labors and privations among the heathen 
than that which will satisfy the Redeemer, when He shall 
see of the travul of his sonL They require souls for their 
hire ; and souls in the last day shall rise np and come from 
the east and from the west, from the north and fh>m the 
south, and shall sit down with them and with Abraham, 
aud Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of thdr fiither." 
Mr. Montgomery proceeded briefly to sketch the history 
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might come, imd he tmsted that the time Tould come, 
when all the nations should have one langai^;e, and that 
languid the English. The island of Santa Cruz was with- 
out a parallel in the histoiy of miaeionB, and without an 
example in the histoiy of the world. It was purchased by 
a Danish councillor &om the French who bad deserted it, 
and left it to lie waste for forty years. They had heard to- 
day that it now embraces a population of 25,000. It oc- 
oored to this conncillor to call in the ud of the United 
Brethren, with whose sel£denial and patient endurance he 
waa already acquainted ; and he prevailed upon fourteen of 
them to settle amongst the negroes whom he placed upon 
the island. During forty years it had liun &llow, prodno- 
ing rank Inztuiant vegetation and poisonous underwood. 
Ill the first year, ten of the Brethren, — bo it was ordered 
in the Divine goTemroent, — liud their bones in the soil of 
that inhospitable island ; bnt others were ready to take 
their places, and the work of God, onder aU possible diffi- 
culties, continned to flourish. He did not attribute all the 
prosperity which had attended the colony to the mission- 
aries ; it was not altogether the effect of thdr labors, bnt 
it was intimately connected with them. It was o1:^ected 
by may who nusunderstood the character of missionary 
labor, that they went among the heathen to Christianize 
them before they dvilized them. " Our brethren," he con- 
tinned, " go with the gospel in their hands, and the power 
of the goq>el in their hearts. Their system is aggressive. 
They do not begin with the young, or with the middle- 
aged, or with those who are ver^g towards the close of 
life ; they preach to old and young the dmple testimony 
which converted the first Greenlander, and which in every 
place where the Brethren have carried the gospel, has 
been the means of oonveroon ; they aimply, &ithfiilly, 
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honest grip of an old Scottish graod-dame, vbo dandled 
him upon her knee in iu&ncy and smoothed the pUlow of 
his dying sister, and whose rehearsal of his nursery days 
filled him with a strange and sad delight. 

Services were held to .promote the special object of the 
'rifflt, and a pablic break&st was given in honor of their 
revered guest 

During the visit, he was told that the archives of the 
town cont^ed a manuBcript copy of one of Bums'a poems, 
and that a similar memorial of his genins wonld be highly 
prised. 

On hifl retnm, finding among his papers the original copy 
of The World before the Flood, written in 1813, he sent 
it to the anthorities of his native town, accompamed by 
a handsome edition of his poems, just issued at London. 

The deputation visited Paisley, Greenock, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, and many places of historio interest, when we 
enter Edinburgh with them, where they were received 
with the same Uvely interest which marked their recep- 
tion elsewhere. Gentlemen of all parties came forward 
to welcome Montgomery, and do honor to his genius. 

" It is refreahing," sud Dr. Huie, at a public break&st, 
"to see amongst as that venerable bard, on whose writ- 
ings we have so often dwelt with admiration and delight ; 
whether we wandered with him over the mountain soli- 
tudes of Switzerland, or Tinted with him the tornado- 
rocked dwellings of the West Indies, the ice-bound coasts 
of Greenland, or the enchanting scenery of the Pelican 
Island ; or whether, surrendenDg our imaginatiouB more 
completely to his guidance, we permitted him to carry us 
back through the vista of departed ages to the World be- 
fore the Flood. It is no small prmse, sir, to say of an un- 
inspired writer, that the pleasure which we derive -from 
■ 29* 
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his works is pnre aad nnmingled ; snd yet audi ia the case 
with the poems of our fiiend, Mr. Montgomery. Sngfttij 
though the cup of his &aey iparldes, there is no poison in 
the chalice ; sweet though the flowen be which he scsttera 
around as, there is no serpent trndemeath to Btlng the 
band that gathers them. Bat lu^ thon^ this praise is^ 
oar honored gnest deserves a higher still. He has tuned 
bis lyre to the loflieat theme which oan engage the mind 
or the imagination of man; he has song in hallowed struna 
the trimnpha of incarnate Deity ; and he baa supplied oa 
with befitting langoagc in which to express oar devotional 
feelings, in almost every oonoeivable variety of circnm- 
stances. I believe, sir, that there is no oae here who has 
not felt and acknowledged this — whether in teaching the 
lispng babe npon his knee that 

" ' Prayer ia the simplest form of speech 
Thftt inlkiit lips cui try ; ' 

or whether, looking forward, in an hour of grief and deso- 
latioD, to the last resting-place of the moomcr, be has r& 
joiced to think that 

" ' There is a calm for thoee that weep, 
A rest for weaiy pilgrims round; 
Thej eoMj lie and sweetly sleep 
Low ia the ground;' 

or whether, rising on imagination's wing, he has soared 
to the third heaven, and, overpowered by the flood of 
glory which has there burst upon him, has exdaimed, in 
tones of rapture — 

" ' What are these in bright array? 
This innumerable thiong? 
Bound the altar, night and day, 
Ti ming their tnumphal sons T * 
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It is not otHj as a poet, then, bnt &a a Christian poet — and 
not as a Christian poet merely, but as the first Christian 
poet of the day— the Cowper, as he has been well termed, 
of the nineteenth century — that, in the name of this meet- 
ing and of my fellow-citizens, I bid Mr. Montgomery wet 
come, thrioe welcome, to Edinburgh ; and express a hope, 
that although this be his first, it will not be his last visit to 
the metropolis of his native land, Bnt, Sir, I must not 
forget that we are met here for a higher and a holler pur- 
pose than to render honor to man for what the grace and 
the Spirit of Qod have enabled him to do." 

The Ughest respect which conid be rendered to the poet 
was service done to the cause which brought him to Scot- 
land, and Those advocacy he ever made prominent over all 
things else. The charms of those literary drcles which 
adorn her metropolis, the almost clasdc records of her soil, 
and the distinguished conrtemes everywhere proffered him, 
could never divert his mind from the direct object of his 
journey as "a messenger from the United Brethren." 
Personal distinctions, not undervalued or lightly esteemed, 
met the chUd of the Christian misaonary, and the poet 
and advocate of Christian missions, to do him honor, but 
they were offerings which he devoutly liud upon the altar 
of the Redeemer of the world. 

After a month's sojourn, the deputation left the genuine 
hosiMtalities of their Scottish Christian friends with six 
hundred pounds for the missionary treasury, and a gain of 
prayerful interest to the cause which no money could 



Dr. Huie, whose hospitable mansion in George-square 
was the poet's borne while at Edinburgh, tells us, with a 
fire-fflde unreserve, of his visit there : 

" TTiii frank, yet gentle and unassuming manners, madt 
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oaDing vith me at thwr own houses, he nude the acqnaiot- 
aooe of Frofeaaor Wilson ; of his brother, Mr. James WU- 
acoi, the eminent nstnralist ; of Mr. Moir, of Musselburgh* 
better known u the ' Delta ' of Blsokwood'a Haga&ne ; 
of Mr. Steell, the sculptor; of Dr. Abercrombie, Dr, 
Greville, and maaj of our inty ministers of different 
denominationB. I soon found, however, that Mr, Mont- 
gomery did not shine in a large company; hia seodtire 
natnre shiiDtdng from anj thing like display. His ood- 
versation, therefore, was usually confined to the fricnda 
who aat on either dde of him ; and if I addressed a remark 
to him from the foot of the table, he wonld briefly dgnify 
his assent to it ; or if it were calculated to draw forth some 
observation frt>m him, as was sometimes intentionally the 
case, he would express his opinion in as fow words as pos- 
sible, and with much diffidence. But in the domesUo 
drcle, where none except myself and fiunily were present, 
be gave utterance to his thoaghts and feelings without the 
least reserve, and his conversation was of a ric^ and m- 
stmctive character. Always cheerliil himself he difihsed 
an atmosphere of cheerfiilness around him; but never did 
he forget the Apostle's injunction, ' Let your speech be al- 
ways with grace, seasoned with salt.' His remarks on men 
and things, and more espemlly on the literature and liter- 
ary men of the day, were those of a man of candor and 
refinement, a Christian and a gentleman ; and I was de- 
lighted to find, as the result of nine days of unrestrained 
and constant interchange of thought and sentiment with 
him, that his published works were as truly the transcript 
of the feelings and conceptions of the inner man, as the 
hills and groves, mirrored in the glassy lake, are the refleo- 
tions of the landscape which surrounds it. 

" On the 2Sth of October my venerable friend retnmed 



CHAPTER XVIII. 






Os his retam home, Montgomeiy wrote Mr. Bennett on 
his birth-day, ISov. 1th, 1841 : 

" Tt^day I am threescore years and ten ; bow I have 
spent them. He only who gave, and will soon call to so- 
count, can know. The newspapers have informed yon of 
onr month in Scotland, and of the Christian kindness 
shown to my excellent companion and myself as measen- 
gers of oar poor Uttle chnrch. I need to watch and pray 
that I might escape barm, even from all the good which a 
gradons Providence permitted to be&U me, for we are 
tried by bleadngs as well as adverdties." 

A week scarcely elapsed, before tidings of the sadden 
death of this highly valued and truly beloved friend reached 
The MoQDt. It was a heavy stroke to Montgomery. 

" Ah,'* he wrote, in the clonng lines of a little poem, 
after rallying from the shock, 

" When some long comfort encby 

And Nature would deqiur, 
Faith to the heaven of heavens ascends, 

And meeta ten thonsand there ; 



liiia iiacRiiey, in tlic ()Sth year of hi: 
Avas creel L'd to liis memory in tlie « 
'svilli appropriate inscriptions, by his I 

An occurrence of lesser note, rud 
tranquillity of The Mount ; the robbe 
Sabbath eyening, during the absence 
IGss Gkdes at a religious service, i 
whioh mainly consisted of money an< 
helped themselyes to the massive inl 
the poet some years before by the hu 
deed, most of the loss was such as 
replace; but the most painful ciromn 
strong probability that *^ perfidy, rathe 
the deed,'' the servant girl having her 
thieves, and then suffered herself to 
cellar, to elude suspicion and excite thi 
employers. 

The matter was never prosecuted, » 
stolen articles ever recovered ; the toi 
inkstand having been returned by the 
are sorry to find, is not ^founded on ftc 

In the latter part of 1842, Montgomi 
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Ireland vas not remiss in her receptioD of the Chriatisn 
poet 

GreetingB like those in Scotland met him at the capital. 
Bat waving all personal considerations, and anzioiis to 
bestow his failing strength npon the cause which he came 
to present, " I come," he stud, ' to those who would do 
him homage,' "only in one character, and that an exceed- 
ingly nmple one, as a member of the Church of the United 
Brethren, and in that character as a brother to every Chris- 
tian throaghoat the land. I come before yon as a little 
child, pleading for help to carry forward onr misrionary 
work, and to bear that blessed burden which it has pleased 
^ God to lay upon na," 

And in this character, the deputation were recced and 
aided with a lore and liberaUty which did honor to the 
Irish heart. 

On the 2lBt of March, 1843, the bard of Eoswick 
breathed his last: — a palace in rnma he had long been. 
The over-tasked student sat at last a stranger in his own 
work-shop, his mind gone, or only &intly flickering over 
the well-read treasures of his ample library. 

At the time of his death, he was the poet-Ianreate, and 
who would succeed to the vacated honor, was a question 
speedily asked by tke Mqnisitive and suggestive press, 

"Wordsworth, Campbell, Moore, and our own Mont- 
gomery, appear to be the oaly names which we can men- 
tion in this connection," ^wers a Sheffield paper. "Upon 
the last of these, as Ji^eminently the ' Christian Poet ' of 
his country, the honor of successorship to his late respected 
friend would descend with a grace and propriety which, 
we doubt not, would be highly approved by the good and 
the wise of all parties," 

" I perceive joti would make me poet-laureate if yon 



A 0(HiV(.'rs:itinii inllowini^ uj)on tl 
the olHcL' liaJ lu-in iilk-d in luodiTii 
lli()U«j,'lit/Vsai<l .MoiituoiiiLTv, " that S 
uuder the inllucuee of his 'Thalab 
^MadoGS,' to be a popular English p 
deserves credit for having rescued i 
degradation into which it had sunli 
benoy of his immediate prcdecessorsi 
those biennial compositions, which w 
music by the king's composers.*' 

On being asked what he thought i 
from a laureate of requisite note and i 
of grand national odes on grand nal 
replied, ^'of which we do not possa 
specimen from the pen of a poet-laur 
combine, with a strong historical intei 
of the old ballad poetry." 

Wordsworth was the &vored individ 
of reply to Montgomery's congratulati 
afterwards, he says: 

*^ I am truly sensible of the kindness 
upon my appointment to the laureates 
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gored that it was offered me solely in oooBideratioQ of what 
I bad already done in literature, and without the least view 
to futnre exertions, aa connected with the honor. It has 
since gratified me to learn from many quarters, as yoa 
yonrself also tell me, that the appointment has given ani- 
versal satis&ction. And I need scarcely add, that it has 
afforded me a melancholy pleasure to he thonght worthy 
of snoceeding my rerered fliend." 

Friend after friend departing, was not the only token of 
a long life waning. The infirmities of age began to creep 
npon him. His over-coat slid on less easily ; and hifi SngerB 
grew BtiS, making writing difficult and p^nfiiL 

"There is as much mnsic as ever in the instrument," he 
Biud cheerily, "but the hand has not power over the bow, 
and cannot caD the spirit ont." 

In the antnmo be went to Bnxton to try the effect of 
bathing for nambness in bis right hand, which, he feared 
was abont " to lose its cnnning." 

Playfully he reports himself to his companion at home, 
Sarah Gales: 

"Bozton, Sept. I, 1B13. 

" Mt Dbab Sabab, 

*' For once at least I am determined to send yoa a 
downright dull matter-of-&ct letter, having no spirit even 
to write nonsense, — nnless I caunot help it. After parting 
with yon for the five-hnndredth time {if my reckoning be 
right), ranee we firnt met, I reached the Tontine in safety, 
and got into the Buxton coach. The morning was dismal 
without, and not very bright within that part of me where 
I live, — that is where I think and feel ; for the rest of my 
clay tenement is to me bat as the uuoccnpied rooms in our 
old honse in the Hartahead, only visited occadooally when 



(iWli^ssaiilliority ciml.l iioL do it, 
ivill Tiiakv a Ixw u. ].w]n\.'H, uiulo 
woman, old or young, so iucumburtJ 
place in a coach, to the annoyaoce 
In jnstioe, however, to this baby, '. 
best fbUow-traveller of the Bise that : 
be thus pinfolded with, in all my 
cried, nor kicked, nor committed ai 
little offences which are the besetUi 
little innooenta. The wont thing, t 
may ever be&ll it is, that, as it was th 
was born — every mother havmg bad 
grow np to be the best man or worn 
done with it, and tnm to less imp 
phrase, leas intereating matters. [Th 
abont lodging, living, bathing, Ac] 
hot baths here, but not ventured to ] 
rally t^id ones, which are the inirad 
BnxtoD. Every day I have got abroi 
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I dcseire to be ; and yet I am, -with my heart's beat affeo- 
tiona, and mogt earnest prayers for your present, fatare, 
and everlasting wel&re, yonr fiuthiUl and most gratefiil 
friend, for Idudnessea which I ftppredate, but can never 
repay." 

In spite of infirmities, the next year we find him at 
Liverpool, lecturing npon the poets, bat he was compelled 
to decline all visiting, ieeling his need of the restoring 
power of rest after the exertion of his pnblio efforts. He 
thns writes Dr. Raffles of that city after his return : 

"Sheffield, September 10, ISU. 

"Mt Deab FatESD, 

" Pray permit me at31 to call yon eo, though during 
my late sojonm in Liverpool, by the help of bad manage- 
ment, I ^ed, time after tune, in my purposes to make yon 
a personal vimt, and apend an hour with yon, on living over 
again the days and weelcs of former years, when, as your 
gneat, I had the privilege to enjoy, in company with onr 
late friend George Bennett, some of the pleasanteat, and 
not the least profitable boors of Christian society that I 
ever remember. Twice I adventured through the sea of 
liverpool — for to me the town with its high ways and 
bye-ways was as pathless and bewildering as the great deep 
itself — towards your chapel ; and by inquiring at every 
comer or open door, I reached the spot in safety. On the 
first occarion you were absent, but yonr pulpit was well oc- 
cupied by good Dr. Urwick of Dublin {as I understood) ; 
and an excellent discourse he delivered. I was both awed 
and afiected by the larffenett of the place, and the mvlti- 
tude of the congregation ; but yet more deeply touched on 
the following Sabbath evening to find that the oongrega- 
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, auu iii.s iiojy spirit, 
siu-li 'a wciLiht of Lcloi'V ' as that 'l»ui 
slaudiiiLr belwx'L'ii Iliin and so manv soi 
must i^ivL' accouiil. This, I do trust, } 
to render, when the thousands to whc 
istered shall rise up to call you blesset 
and crown o£ rejoicing in the day of the 
• . . I close this letter with assuring 
cere gratitude for many kindnesses at yo 
gone by, and with confirmed esteem a 
your obliged friend, 

"J. 



*^ Ah," he sadly said one day to Mr. I 
can prevent us from growing old." 

But if at times he sighed over the prem 
which bade him husband his strength fo 
ties, and withheld him from the new and i 
the new era dawning upon him, he did i 
trust upon improvements, or discern mo: 
in these later days. 
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objection to it, than to the small steamer, ^ Lady of the 
Lake,' which now aotoally plies on Windemere itselC" 

** Ponch," remarked his friend, ^* represents the laureate 
as exclaiming, at the nnwelcome sight of such an object in 
snch a place : 

" What incubus, my goodness ! have we here^ 
Oumbermg the bosom of our lovely lake? 
A steam-boat) as I live I — without mistake 1 
Puffing and splashing over Windemere 1 
What inhannonious shouts assail mine ear ? 
Shocking poor Echo, that perforce replies^ — 
'Ease her I ' and ' stop her I ' — frightful horrid cries^ 
liingling with frequent pop of ginger beer." 

He laughed, and enjoyed the quotation, saying, ^^I must 
confess I always watch the progress of a steamer or of a 
ndlway train with pleasure, even amidst the finest of our 
home scenery at least ; and I was particularly pleased the 
other day, with observing the transit of an engine and 
train of carriages along the bank side of the River Don, 
and through the graceful skirts of Whamcliffe Wood.'* 

^ In truth I am relinquishing," he writes to a friend, 
^ all my former active exertions in public affidrs, holding 
my tongue in meetings, and refraining from engagements 
in private company, lest I should be drawn out in excite- 
ment or sink into apathy." 

A hard, if wholesome economy, we think, still leaping 
with the warm pulses of a heart unworn, that rallies 

" the fortitude 

And circumspection needful to preserve 
Its present blessings, and to husband up 
The respite of the season." 
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It was OD a bright June morwng of 1844, that oar own 
poet, Bryant, pud s vieit to The Mount to see one, " whose 
name,*' he siud, " he bad long honored, and of the admir- 
ation of whom be bad given eridoioe by committing to 
memory when yoong the whole of The Wanderer of Smt- 
aerland." 

The qoiet and nnafieoted mannen of hia American gaest 
churned Montgomery, and he Mt at home with him im- 
mediately. 

"I am anzions," and be, in the oonrse of ooDTeiaatUKi, 
" to see your poets gjve to their works an impresoon of 
oatiTe originality, more of ao interest derived from the pe- 
culiar character of their oonntry, and imitate lees those of 
onr own — on this accotmt I have been much fdeased with 
Longfellow." 

Of Bryant himself this is a marked excellence, whose 
descriptive writings are essentially American, and the 
graphic felicity of whose detiuls transport ns to all the 
brilliaDt peculiarities of our forest scenery. 

On Montgomery playfully remarking, " You pirate our 
books BO in your country, Bometimes reprinting a whole 
volume in a newspaper," Bryant rejoined: "And yon cer- 
tuoly return the coroplimeDt; I say nothing of Longfel- 
low's poems, which you have named ; bat my own have 
all been reprinted here, without either consultation or 
concurrence on my part; and I was anrpriaed, when in 
London the other day, to have put into my hand a me- 
tropolitan impresfflon of a few pieces which I published 
only just before I lett home to complete a volume, llie 
English printer seems to have thought them equally de- 
rirable to perfect bis surreptitious edition." 

Longfellow seems to have been a &vorite with the Sbe& 
field poet. 
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"The Village Blackamith " del^hted him. "It is real 
poetry," he ezdiumed on reading the Uttle poem; "the 
inspiration of a happy moment ; and not mere rhymes got 
up on a selected subject, to show the author's skill : they 
will form a beautiful pendant to Shakspeare's gra[Aio and 
well-known description of a smith. How hapi»ly has the 
poet described the boming toil of the worthy nun ; and 
ev«i my own wandering coriodty, when, as a Fulneok 
school-boy, I nsed to peep into old John Oddy's smithy 
at Tonge : 

"Week in — week out — &om mom tin nif^t 

Tou c*n hear his beHowB blow ; 
Tou can hear him swing hia heavy sledge, 

With meuored best, sad slow .... 
And children coining home from school, 

1,00k in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the bunting qwrks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor." 

And dien the moral built upon the blacksmith's " some- 
thing attempted — something done : " 

" Tboa at the flaming forge of life, 
Oar fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought 1 " 

But, ah, the flames of his forge were burning dimmer 
and dimmer: 

" I have," add Montgomery, " posted to-day, for a gentle- 
man at Batb, a little poem, wtuch I have had in hand ever 
rinoe January, on the Oratthogper / a anbject proposed by 
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presses his sj-mimliy : 

"Deeply ud affectionately jym 
each respcotlTely of yonr fiunily, g 
reavoment, I can only add, that, 4< 
eyes has been taken away with a it 
heart., — their treasure, for no briof 
IS, I verily beliere, where all your ( 
in heaven, and whither to the end 
yoor nninber seek it uidividnally, an 
«<™ it cannot be lost, and there i 
be known, a. the pnrohase of the p 

Christ — the richest ransom which e 
pay." 

The Mowing lines were enclosed : 
"In Mtmmy cf B.C.S. (Z«i,), ^ 
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" She was ■ jewel rare, 

Fredoua bejond all price ; 
Not lost, aa woildlj treaaurefl are, 

But lodged in Paradise ; 
Where, at the liamg of the jost^ 
We pray, we hope, we humbly tmst 
To see her ahiue, a ^orioue gem 
Id the Eedeemer's diadem. 

" She waa a love-knot, tied 

By Heavenly Love's own band. 
To hold, what death could not divide, 

In one united hand, 
The corda of many a gentle heart. 
Which parting only aeem'd to put, 
For Lily cannot cease to be 
Our love-knot in eternity. 

"J. M. 

■Tbe Moont, June, 1846." 

Towards the end of December, great public anxiety waa 
manifested in consequence of the sudden breaking up of 
Sir Robert Feel's government ; and the attempt, ultimately 
muaccessfiil on tbe part of Lord John Russell, to form an 
administration on the ba«B of a coalition of parties favor- 
able to an immediate abolition of tbe Com Laws. This 
criffls of tbe Cabinet was rendered still more interesting b< 
tbe unexpected demise of Lord Whamcliffe, at this time 
Presdent of the Privy Council. In these occurrences 
Montgomery seemingly evinced a more lively concern 
than he had latterly been vont to take in political move- 
ments. 

" I have been thinking," he said, " abont the Com Laws : 
I am, perhaps, not a competent, though I am cert^nly a 
disinterested judge in the question, and I must confess I 
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can neither perceive in That way they mast needs be ho 
miachievoos as they are aaid to be, nor hoT their abolition 
will certunly lead to all those great national benefits that 
some persons appear to aotidpate ; bnt stronger heads and 
sterner wills than mine will determine the issue. I only 
wish the conflict was well over." He had, a few days pre- 
viously, rated Mr. Holland for not going to hear Mr. 
Cobdea speak at the Cutler's HalL " I should have gone 
to hear myself^" sud the poet, "if I oonld have been in- 
vimble, or allowed to make one of the crowd ; b«t I did 
not like to encounter the risk of being invitAd to take a 
seat on the platform." 

In the autumn of 1849, irith IGsa Gales, he projected a 
jaunt to Harrogate. 

" I am glad you are going,** said a friend ; " these autumn 
days are so fine." 

" Aye," answered the poet, in a tone of sadness, " they 
may be so to young men, who talk of those pen^ve sensa- 
tions which old men Jeel." 

" It was a kind of triumph once," is his monody, — 

" M nature die, and find myself at case, 
In youth, that seemed an immortali^ : 
But I am changed now, and fed with trees 
A brolherbood, and in their obsequies 
Think of my own." 

From Harrogate, Sept. 18th, 1646, he writes to his 
friend, John Holland, as follows : 

" I ought to have written to you sooner, though there 
being no high pressure upon my conscience, I have as usual 
deferred the obligation to the last hour. . . . Miss 
Gales and I arrived here safely on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
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Blackwell met na on our aligbting at the entrance of this 
moltifarioaa collection of all manner of human dwellings, 
-where there are fewer homes than honses ; the latter, in 
balk and accommodationB, being bnilt and fnmiabed for 
pilgrimB and sojonmers rather than for the reddent inhabit- 
ants. Yet at this season so overflowing is the tide of pop- 
ulation, that on onr arrival, had not onr Mend Mr. B. been 
warned of onr cooung, we might, indeed, have found room 
enough on High Harrogate Common to spread oar gar- 
ments on the green sward, and rested on onr mother's lap, 
and nnder 'the infinity of space, where all tbe host of 
heaven sleep by day and watch by night ; for no narrower 
bed or lower roof might have been acccBsible to afford oa 
shelter. 

" Onr jonmey was pleasant and easy ; and though I, of 
course, had forecast in my melancholy and ever-misgiving 
mind all manner of petty incidents and vexations to cross 
Ds by the way, — laying out of the qnestion the potsi&le 
poaaibUitiea of explorions, crashes, dangers, and deaths, 
that imperil travellers by railway, we might, nndisturbed, 
have slept and dreamt most marveDousIy of these horrors, 
without one hur-breadth 'scape, between The Mount and 
Comu>aB Soute, where wo are now quartered, and which 
ought to be called ' The Monnt ' of Harrogate, being on 
the highest point yet built upon, and overlooking all below, 
at a safe distance from the smoke, the smells, the bustle, 
and ' all the goings on ' {Coleridge's phrase) of human life 
in this strange place. Strange, surely, it is, where more is 
seen, and heard, and done, and thought, and eaid, and suf- 
fered, and all the rest of sublunary things — more of these 
occur and pass in the three months of which a Harrogate 
year consists than in the remaning nine in common placet 
where everything is commot^ptace from the first of Jaanary 
31 
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to the last of December. . . . We are very comfort 
ably lodged under the same roof with Mr. Blackwell's 
fiunily, having onr separate establishments, but being very 
good neighbors. Miss Gales, Trith her kind regards, says, 
yon shall be very welcome if yon will vi«t as here, and we 
will make as much of you as we can. Dont forget to call 
at The Monnt ; and any letters worth sending, forward as 
soon as yon can, I hare nmther room nor time to. say 
libreueU, as witness the word itselil" 

"Yon mention honey," he replies to a female friend, 
respecting a promised gift, " and very considerately offer to 
send me some if I like it, and on a certain condition. I do 
like it, and consent to the condition, if not to be bound by 
the letter, yet to keep it according to the spirit. ' What is 
sweeter than honey f' was one of the points of Samson's 
riddle. One of the Apocryphal writers (Ecclea. xi 3) 
says, beautifully, ' The bee is little among such as fly ; but - 
her fruit is the chief of sweet things,' On higher and 
holier authority, however, I find that there is indeed somo- 
tbing on earth, even sweeter than ' the fruit ' of the bee, 
and no wonder, for it came down from heaven, and is yet 
more delicious than that ' angels' food,* the manna that was 
sent to the children of Israel in the wilderness. The inspired 
Psalmist says, Ps. six, — see verses 9, 10, and Ps, cxix, v. 
103 ; and yau know that these things are bo, for you ' have 
tasted the good word of God ; ' and may you ever Uve 
thereby ! For this, may I too hunger and thirst, that my 
soul may lire by it through both worlds ; for it is the seed 
of eternal Ufe when sown and quickened in a prepared 
heart, I have only to add, in answer to your kind enquir- 
ies, that nev maladies, almost necessarily incurable in old 
bodies, multiply upon mo with years; and I must be thank- 
fiil for comparative exemption from very punful ones. 
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An internal s^mptoin of morbid disease, withoat an^bing 
to be called suffering, is ray latest warning of a decayin;; 
tabernacle," 

The friends returned from their viut to Harrogate, im- 
proved in health and spirits. 

The first busineBe we find him attending to is the disposal 
of a hundred pounds, given him b^ Mr. Roberta for the 
Moravian Brethren, fifty of which ho bestowed upon their 
miadons, and fifty for their minbters' fund. This gentle- 
man bad already made him bis almoner to the amount of 
Ax or seven hnndred pounds for similar purposes at various 
times — tributes of personal friendship, as well as proo& of 
Christian liberality. 

A few days afterwards, a stranger called upon the poet, 
who playfully presented the following epistle of introdoc- 
tdon from bis friend : 

" To th€ Poet James Montgomery. 
" Poets diere are, whom I am weQ content 
Only to see ia mirror of their verse, 
Feeling their very presence might disperse 
The g^rious vision which their linea present ; 
Bat never could my shaping wit invent 
An image worthy of a Chiistian bard 
Such as thou art— but ever would discard 
Conceit too earthy and irreverent 

To be thy likeness. Therefore I regret 
The (ale, or fault, or whatsoe'er it be, 
Hath made thy holy Imeament as yet 
A vague imagin.itjon unto me. 
I more should love and better understand 
Thy verse, could I but hold thee by the hand. 

" Habtlkt CoLEBmOK." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



The clergy of Sheffield haTiDg bad a private meeting to 
consider whether anytluiig should be done to coanteract 
the spread of popery, concluded not to make a publio 
demonstration, but to hinder the growth of error by a 
more diligent sowing of the truth. 

"They are right," said Montgomery; "ibey seem to 
have acted on the plaa of the old penknife cutler, who 
determined that he wonld go to bed for a day, in order to 
devise new patterns ; but his fiicnlty of invention proving 
wholly nnproduotive, he got up, resolved to do nothing ; 
saying, he thought the old pattemawere, after all, the besti" 

," Have you read the Rev. Henry Wilberforce's discourse 
m ChristJan nnity f " asked a friend. 

" I have : the Protestant clei^yman is as in&Uible, in his 
own opinion, as the Pope himself and &r less reasonable : 
he assumes, mdeed, without one tKtle of evidence, or even 
of argument, that kit church is thx chubch ; and then, 
with as much dogmatical gravity as the Roman pontiff 
could arrogate, he declares that beyond the pale of bis 
communion there is no salvation : with equal bigotry does 
the vioar of East Farleigh pronounoe, not only that ' all 
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diasent is sin,' but he tells us, ' how very shocking it is, 
that many good sort of people think nothing of coming to 
church on the Sunday morning, and then going to meeting 
in the evening.' " 

The preacher's excellent father often went to Hr. Jiiy's 
chapel, at Bath, as well as to other disaenting places of 
worship; and it is lamentable to find his sons not only 
shirking &cts of this kind, but actually repudiating, by 
their own extravagant sentiments of conduct, the evangel- 
ical catholicity of their revered father's character. 

This year, also, appeared Howitt's " Homes and Haants 
of the English Poets," which Montgomery read with much 
interest. 

" He is quite alive to coincidences," remarked the poet, 
" as in such a work he ought to be. I was amused with 
his statement to the effect that the house in which Moore 
was bom is now a whisky shop ; that Bums's native cot- 
tage is a public house ; Shelley's house at Great Marlow, a 
beer-shop ; the spot where Scott was bom occupied with a 
buildiug used for a similar purpose ; and even Coleridge's 
residence at Nether-Stowey, the very house in which the 
poet composed that sweet ' Ode to the Nightingale,' is now 
an ordinary beer-house. Had his vi^t to Sheffield been 
only a few months later, my own forty years' reddenoe 
would doubtless have been added to this list ; for as Miss 
Gales and I walked up the Hortsbead the other day, talk- 
ing of ' auld long tyne,' and not forgetful of the very un- 
complimentary character which Mr. Howltt had given to 
that locality, what was our consternation to perceive that 
our old house was actually converted into a Tom-and-Jerry 
shop ! But what do you think of Mr. Howitt's discov- 
ery that Wordsworth's system, which so long puzzled the 
reviewers, is a system of poetical Qoakerism P Ton know 
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■otnething about the ' haunts ' of George Fox in this neigh- 
borhood ; and about Ats Journal, which I never saw ; but 
which I believe ahowe him to have be«i, with all his ex- 
travagance and eHthtiaiaam, an inde&tigable, as well as a 
mncere, laborer and safferer in what he conridered to be 
the cause of evangelical truth. Now mj Burprise and re- 
gret has always been, in reference to some of the most 
justly celebrated of Wordsworth's poems, that they should 
be so entirely devoid of all aUunon to spiritoal things, as 
the latter are disclosed in the Scriptures and in the experi- 
ence of real Chrisdans." 

" In the month of April, this year," says Mr. Holland, 
" the whole kingdom was agitated with discussions relative 
to the effects likely to be produced by the operation of 
certain plaua ibr the general Instruction of the poor, pro- 
pounded in a series of minutes issued by the Committee of 
the CouDcil on Education, under the sanction of Lord 
Xonsdowne, the president. The Congregational Dissenters, 
mider the guidance of Mr. Edward B^nes, of Leeds, were 
almost unanimous, not only in repadiating the proposed 
scheme, but in denouncing all government intervention or 
aid under any curcumstances. For a time Montgomery ap- 
peared to entertain similar views, as harmoniang with the 
objections to government interference whi(di he had on 
previous occasions urged in his newspaper. The more, 
however, he examined the present proposal, the more was 
he convinced of its impartiality and advantages in a na- 
tional point of view ; and having thus made up his mind, 
he joined bis friend Samuel Bailey, Esq., in signing the pe- 
tition from Sheffield in fiivor of the government scheme of 
education, in opposition to one which hod been adopted at 
a public meeting againat the measure, and to which he was 
urgently solicited to affix his name." 
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Mr. Holland, speaking of the odd style of praise be- 
stowed upon an Independent minister of tlie dty, by one 
of bia parishioners : " Our parson," said the man, " is a 
devil for preacbing." "It is curioas," remarked Mont- 
gomery, *' to see bov fond certiun pro&ne talkers are of 
referring to the prince of ilarfeiiftiiii as a model of excel- 
lence. I recollect dining a few years since, at Derby, vith 
a gentleman, who told me that he had played at cribbage 
all night in the coach. I replied, innocently enoogb, as I 
tbon^^t, < I suppose, air, you cannot sleep vhile trnvel^g ?' 
' Oh, yes 1 ' vaa the prompt reply, ' I sleep like the deviL' 
It occnrred to me, at the time, to compose an essay on this 
theme, referring partionlarly to those arts and employments 
in which, it may be preanmed, that he who was a liar and 
a murderer from the beginning, is, indeed, a master-work- 
man. I wrote only one passage, in which I described the 
devil's dream at the close of one of his busiest days, such 
as tbat of the battle of Waterloo. The subject was thnll> 
ing, but not pleadng ; ** a little too devilish, perhaps. 

July. At the soUdtation oi, and in company with Mr. 
Holland, the poet visited Wath, his first stopping place 
after his flight from Mirfield. The railway carried them 
to within three miles of the village, to which they had a 
pleasant wallc between shady hedges blooming with the 
flowers of Long Time Ago. 

" We presently passed," says the fiiend, fondly treasur- 
ing every Incident of the day, " the house where Mont- 
gomery used to visit Brameld, the village bookseller ; and 
then Swinton Church, in which," he said, "he once ad- 
dressed a congregation, including some members of the 
Wentworth House. Yon wiU readily believe that my iJujcy 
suggested — though I did not mention it — the contrast 
between the condition of the runaway boy at Wath feel- 
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iog his way to the metropolis, and that of the eloquent 
ChrisdaD poet — and layman — addressing a large audience 
in this church, in behalf of missionary enterprise, in the 
presence of Earl f^tzwilliam I 

" After valking a little longer, we osme in fflght of the 
* Qaeen of Villages ; ' the plain, bnt not inelegant s^Hre of 
the church, the large hall, the very handsome Wesleyan 
chapel, and about a dozen good houses, forming, with the 
great number of intermingled orchard and other trees, 
with some beaotiihl scenery in the rich valley of the 
Deame, a very pleasing picture. A few minutes more, 
and we were in Wath ; — Mont^mery, after an interval 
of forty years, once more perambolaUng a viil^ie, where, 
as he Bud, at the time of his residence, ' there was not one 
shabby house, nor hardly an indigent £uni]y:> adding, 'I 
recollect, indeed, there was one pauper died during the 
overseership of my old master, Hunt, who bad a passing- 
bell rang for him, which, I dare say, is not done even here 
now-a-days.' As wo sauntered along the street our frieud 
mentioned the names of many persons who occupied the 
houses on either hand, half a century before ; till coming 
to the good, plain gray-stone building, which you well 
enongh remember — ' and this,' said he, ' was our house, 
the second window over the door there being that of my 
bed-room,' We entered, and found the tenant very court- 
eoos and ready to show ns over the premises. We nest 
proceeded to the house of the parish clerk to obtun access 
to the chnrch and grave-ground, where the action of the 
poet's Vigii of St. Mark is Md : 

" ' That silent, solemn, Eimple spot, 
The mouldering realm of peace, 
Where human passions are forgot, 
Where hunuui follies cease.' 
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" On my naming to the §ab-clerical ftmctionaty that my 
companion was Mr. Montgomery, of whom ho might per- 
haps have heard, he promptly ezpreaeed hia respect for 
' the gentlemao of that name,' whom he had oDce known 
as a youth in Mr. Hunt's sbop, and of whose subsequent 
fiune as a poet he had often heard ; bat he seemed rather 
to doubt the identity of those characteiB with the indivi- 
dual before him. All suspicion, however, vanished instantly 
that Montgomery adverted to the more than local celebrity 
of the derk's &ther, 'old Billy Evers,' as a fiddler ~- his 
muffic having, we believe, occamonally mingled with that 
of Dr. Miller and hia protege Herschel, in those private 
concerts at the adjacent village of Bohoo, which are men- 
tioned by Southey in 'The Doctor.' We took a glass of 
wine with old Mr. Johnson, a hale and thriving village 
liquor-merchant, who received ns most heartily, but star- 
tled me not a little by a remark to tbis effect : ' Mr. Mont- 
gomery, I think yon have never been married ; I have only 
this very day been talking to wife abont the verses yon 
wrote on Hannah Turner I ' This was like catching a but- 
terfly with a pair of blacksmith's tongs ; and I instantly 
changed the subject of conversation." 

The gentlemen reached home at evening, having had a 
day of more than anticipated enjoyment. The aged poet 
seemed to have renewed his youth : 

" While old enchantmenta filled his mind 
Willi scenes and seasons far behind — 
Childhood, its Bmiles and tears, 
Youth, with its flush of jeon^ 
Its morniiig clouds, and dewy prime, 
Uore exquisitely touched bj Time. 
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Like Maj-floweTB in the vslea ; 
While hopes, loDg kwt, are singing 

From thorns, like nightingales — 
And kindl; spirits stir his blood 
Idke venial urs that cwl the flood." 

The sentiment of tlus cxqnmte little poem. Youth Re- 
nevsed, we can readily believe a transcript of bis experience. 
For ve b«^old, -with creeping ^e, be found it easj 

" Thus sweetly to snirender 

The present for the put; 
In tprigtiOj mood, jet tender, 

Life's burden down to cask 
This is to taste, from stage xa stage, 
Touch on the lecs refined b; age; 
Like wine well kept, and long, 
Heady, nor harsh, nor strong. 
With every annual cup, is quaffed 
A richer, purer, mellower draught." 

A yonng clergyman, recently come to Sheffield, having 
sent the aged poet a poem of his own, Mon^omery, with 
an acknowledgment of its pious sentiment and gracefid 
vcrdGcation, assumes the pririlege of age, and candidly 
goes on: "I am prompted to cncoarage you to proceed 
and prosper, bat this I durst not do to the most promising 
and aspiring youth of the age — an age in which almost 
every body that ia anybody writes, and almost nobody 
reads poetry. By this I mean that verse, excellent verse, 
ia the least marketable of all literary commodities, not one 
volume in tyenty, by its sale, defraying the expcnso of 
printing and advertiMng. The only safegnard from abso- 
lute loss is to secure a subscription list irom the author's 
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personal friends sufficient to cover the outfit of the &agile 
bark. There probably never was a time in this country 
when more poetry, even good poetry, was composed by a 
multitnde of contemporaries, and published in newspapers, 
magazbes, and reviews, &c., than may now be found every 
day and everywhere. But this is mere scrap^eading, and 
the Tolumea from which these precions things are pil- 
fered remain on the author's hands, or lie on the booksel- 
lers' shelves, till they are swept off in the course of nature, 
that is, of trade, by the dealers in waste paper. This 
withering information I have SO often had occasion to con- 
vey, that the sight of a manuscript is a terror to me. To 
set you, as well as myself at liberty, I will here break off 
at once by saying, that no particular reference has been 
made to your experiment in this precarious field of compo- 
Ntion, I entered upon these statements solely to make yon 
understand why I could offer no advice that might serve 
yoo, if you were disposed to follow, as you honestly and 
honorably might, poetry, as something more than a delight- 
fid occupation of a. fine talent that might be turned to the 
benefit and blesang of others beside yourself." 

A nnmber of gentlemen in Liverpool, having formed a 
"Boscoe Club," determined upon holding a grand soiree 
on the evening of the 1st of February. Among other per- 
sons to whom they addressed invitations, was Montgomery, 
who returned the following answer : 

" The Mount, Janoaiy 29, 1848. 
" Gentleuks, 

" With my best thanks for the courteous invitation to 
the intended soiree of your members, on Tuesday next, I 
am mider the necessity of stating, that I have neither 
health nor strength to avul myaelf of the privilege. For 
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Bomo time past, I have forborne to take that actire port, 
wbich was once my delight, in the a&ire of oar local in- 
stitutions, and have consequently declined occasional over- 
tures to be a sharer in similar engagements elsewhere. 
When ' the grasshopper is a bnrden,* enjojrments, not teas 
than labors, become too stimulating and ezhaustiDg to an 
enfeebled Irame and discouraged mind, for snch are mine — 
the one nerer Tigoroos, and the other never saDgnine — 
though &om boyhood, Boffidently asiHiing to long for, and 
um at, some diadnctioii among those who were themselvea 
distingushed in poetry and oritidsm, the arts whioh I loved 

" Forty years ago, when I was timidly creejMng out of 
obscurity, as an unknown and nnpatronised adventurer, 
both in verse and prose, Mr. Roscoc spontaneously marked 
me ; and, in several communications through the post, gave 
me both counsels and consolations, which were peculiarly 
seasonable, when I lay under the ban of the Edinburgh 
reviewers, and the English journalists seemed afraid to say 
a good word for an excommunicated intruder ' on the 
lower slopes of Parnassus.' Mr. Iloscoe's favorable senti- 
ments, precious In themselves, were doubly so as pledges to 
my hopes — that compo^tions which such a man com- 
mended would, to some extent, ' fit audience find, though 
few,' in other quarters where judgment was not leas free, 
though less arbitrary (in the hard sense of the word), 
than boforo a court of infallible inquisitors, whose motto 
was, ' Judex datrtnatur cum noceng abaoleitur,' but which 
ought to have been, ^IiosciaCe ogni aperama, voi ch' 
intrate.' 

" I am glad of the opportunity of acknowled^ng my 
enrly obligation to your amiable and eminent fellow-citizen, 
and especially to avail myself of this opportonity, becauso 
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it ifl ODO in s thousand, vheii hU townspeoi^e of a second 
and third generation, &om that with whiub he was contem- 
porary, havo determined to raise a mooumeDt worthy of 
themaelves, becaose worthy of him, to commemorate his 
services and their gratitude, not in perishable marble or 
brass, bat in a living, breathing, and intellectual form, 
which ought never to die, but perpetuate its existence 
through an endless suocession of its members, enjoyiug, 
diffusing, and bequeathing to Liverpool, while it lasts, the 
bleaungs which accrued to its inhabit^ts by the reudcnce 
among them of one who, by importing into its harbor the 
treasures of Tuscan literature, made them so current 
through the whole island, that while he ruled the public 
taste by the revival of their glories in the records of their 
deeds, the spirits of the Medici seemed to exercise sove- 
reignty on the banks of the Mersey, as formerly on those 
of the Amo, and Liverpool became the Florence of 
Britain, from whence the commerce of elegant literature 
was carried wherever the English and Italian languages 
■were understood. 

" The names of few of our illustrious poets and men of 
letters are distmctly associated with the names of the 
places where they were bom, or in which they flourished ; 
the metropolis most frequently having been the rendezvous 
and the market for books and their authors. Your great 
townsman so exalted the provincial press, that its character 
thenceforward has never been so disparaged as formerly 
(perhaps) it deserved to be, for the meanness of its issues, 
and the poverty of its performances. Bristol and Liver- 
pool contemporaneously redeemed and established their 
credit so signally, that with the former the names of Words- 
worth, and Southey, and Coleridge, are not yet divorced 
from the city of their first appearance, and lost in the nn- 
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meaDiDg form of " lake poets," while that of Rosooe ia bo 
iatlmately linked with Liverpool, that he cannot be men- 
tioned, or remembered even vrithout the honorable distmc- 
tioQ to himself and his residence, ' RoBcoe of JAoerpooi /■ 
The collocation here is anexcoptionable and nnambiguons. 
As ' Roscoe,' then, cannot be divided from ' Liverpool,* let 
' Liverpool * never be UDtnindfal of her ' Rosooe,' or oeaae 
to benefit hj the inflnenoe and the effects of his long and 
nsefiil connection with it in the eighteenth and nineteenth 



" These are cmde remarks, but accept them, as they have 
como from m^ heart throngh raj pen, for I hare not time 
to revise them." 

Another breach was now made in the narrowing circle 
of Montgomery's old friends and friendships in the death 
of Samuel Roberts, Esq., at his residence, Park Grange, 
near Sheffield, in the 86th year of his i^. This was July 
24th, 1848. 

"Three of my fellow-pUgrims have now finished their 
course, and left me the last of four friends," he says, 
mournfully; — an intimacy "bom to do benefits," hav- 
ing none of the " delirious blood and wicked spells " of 
the wine bottle with its long tram of remorseful mcm- 
morica. 

Having written a short obituary of him, "I could not 
go into any det^ of my friend's course of Ufo," he 
writes to Mr. HoUand ; " he was one of whom little 
could not bo ssud, if anything were attempted. Four- 
and-twenty years ago, towards the close of TXe Pelican 
Island, I said, 

" The world grows darker, lonelier, and more silent, 
As I go down into the vale of tasrs. 
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" Too will Dnderstand this better twenty and four years 
hence, and also fin^d out that there la something to a liviug 
man darker than darkness, more lonely than lonelincgs, 
more silent than silence. What Is that ? The space in 
OUT eye, onr ear, and our mind, which the presence of a 
friend oiice filled, and which imagiDation itself cannot now 
filL Infinite space, invisihle, inaudihle, dimennonless, is 
not more inapprehensible than that remembered range in 
which, to ns, he lived, moved, and had a b^g. 'Absent 
from the body,' is a £ir different separation from that 
which the earth's diameter interposes between two breath- 
ing consdons beings, &ich present with himself and con- 
temporary with the other, but as utterly beyond personal 
communication as the living with the dead, or the dwellers 
in the dnst, each resting in his bed, side by ride. I must 
not rhapsodize any more. We two yet can meet and 
part ; and how mnch of life's acting and suffering these 
two monosyllables comprehend t I have only another to 
add ; and that is that I am, very ricoerely, your FHend.'" 

On the 29th Mr. Roberts was interred at Church-Anston. 
Montgomery attended the funeral — a sincere as well as a 
ceremonial moomer ; his feelings, after reaching home, be- 
ing embodied in the following lines : 

" Wo win remember thee in love : 

Thy race is nm — thy work is done ; 
Now real in peace, 

Where tan, and toil, and Buffering cease; 
Ueanwhile, in hope to meet above. 
When these with us no more shall be, 
In love we will remember thee." 
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Oa opeouig th« vill of the deceased, altboagh it did not 
compiisG tmj formal testameotaiy bequest to any of hia 
friends, it coDtained a pencilled memorandum to the effect, 
that the executor (Samuel Roberts, Jmi.) should give some 
memento of his late ftthefa esteem to the poet : " a visb, 
which we haj^)eii to know," aays Mr. Holland, " was not 
less cheerfully than promptly and liberally realized by a 
present of one hnndied goiDeas.*' 



CHAPTEE XX. 



In September, 1848, the /m, which Montgomery estab- 
lished fifty-fbar years before, and which at one period was 
the only newspaper in Sheffield, closed its existence. A few 
weeks later, the Sheffield Mercury, with which Mr. IloIIaiid 
had been connected for fifteen years, merged itself into a 
new sheet, and thns an intereHting link between the old 
editor and the younger, hia future biogr^her, was broken. 

" Every Satorday afternoon," Mr. Holland tella ns, " be 
took care to be found in bis room at the Music Hall, be- 
cause at 4 o'clock, to a minute, the beloved and venerable 
bard uniformly made his appearance, gliding down the pas- 
sage aa quietly as a ghost ; and after sitting and chatting 
for half an honr, carried off with him the newspaper." 

"And BO this is the last Sheffield Mercnrywe are to 
have, and you are no longer Mr. Editor," said Mont- 
gomery, on hia last viat to this old haunt ; " I confess I am 
sorry on every account," 

" So the ' march of intellect ' leaves behind first one and 
then another, in eaccesaion," answered hia friend ; " ita 
hard faoo^ which, as yon ODce intimated, trampled on yon 
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SO sternly nearly thirty years agOf baa nov trodden me 

** Ton miiBt come np to llio Mount, and let ua talk over 
tJiese momeDtona changes;" an invitation vhioh needed 
no renewal, for Ur. Holland's sodety and fiieudahip now 
formed almost a duly part of Montgomery's aoml enjoy- 
ment. 

A day or two afl«r, we find him at The Mount, brin^g 
the Life of Eeata by Milnes, for the poet's perosaL 

" Glad to see it," answered Montgomery, " though I 
feel loth juHt now to be drawn away from a very interest- 
ing subject — the joamal of the fbander of the Qoakers, 
an extraordinary book, which I wonder I never read before. 
I can nnderstand the religion of George Fox better than 
the poetry of Bysshe Shelley and John Keats. Members 
of the Society of Friends — to their honor be it spoken 
— were among the earliest advocates for the emancipation 
of slaves." 

" Yes," answered Mr, Holland, " but it la curions to per- 
ceive that, even among l/iem, the principle, in its practical 
application at least, was one of growth ; for you will find 
George Fox, on his visit to the West Indies, in 1671, tell- 
ing the planters that, with respect to their ' negroes or 
blacks, they should endeavor to train them up in the fear 
of God ; oa well them that were bought with their money, 
aa them that were bom in their fimiilles, that all might 
come to the knowledge of tho Lord, I desired them also,* 
he adds, ' that they would cause their overseers to deal 
mildly and gently with their negroes, and not use cruelty 
towards them, as the manner of some hath been, and ia ; 
and that after certain years of servitude they would make 
them free.' I do not know how the thing strikes yon, but 
to me it appears that a good deal of the reproach which, 
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in connfictioD with coirent reports of the growtb and 
strocitiea of the Blare trade as now clandestinely earned 
on, we BO constantly find to be cast upon the party who 
pud the twenty milliona of British money for emancipation, 
ori^ated with those who are at hest but half-hearted abo- 
litionists themselves." 

" I am afraid there is too ranch tmth in yonr remark," 
rejoined Montgomery. " One does not always catch a 
new idea at a pablio meeting ; bnt there was to me some- 
thing of novelty in an anecdote told by one of the speakers 
at the Wesleyan Missionary Meetiog on Monday night : — 
Two British sulora were engaged in assisting at the de- 
barkation of a cargo of negroes from a captured slaver ; 
on seeing the shocking condition of the poor crcatnres aa 
they were brought up, and the sinister looks of the capt^n, 
who was thns disappointed of his prey — * Jack,' exclaimed 
one of the sailors to his companion, ' the devil will be sure 
to have that fellow.' ' Dost thou really think so ? ' was the 
reply of his shipmate. ' To be sure he will ; or else what's 
the use of having a devil?' This story," proceeded Mont- 
gomery, " reminded me of one which I beard soon after I 
came to Sheffield ; there appeared in some of the meetings 
o{ ibe Jacobins, aa theywere at that time called, an elderly 
man of the name of Gibba ; he was regarded, and no 
doubt correctly, by Mr. Gales and others, as a Government 
spy, for be had played that part in America during the 
War of Independence. Franklin, who knew him, is said 
to have exclaimed, ' If God had not made a hell, he ought 
to make one for the pnoishment of such miscreants as 
Gibbs 1 ' This observation envors somewhat of profanity ; 
but it is remarkable that the philosophic statesman and 
the mde s^lor were alike horrified at atrocities, for which 
they saw no eoinpetent retribntJon in this world." 
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Having read Kcats's life, brought him hj lus frieDd, 
he confessed it a work of conmderable el^anoe and a 
labor of love, but &ilB in being convinced that Keats, 
hod he lived would ever have proved blnuelf a great 
poet. 

" It is very probable," he said, " that i^ instead of fidling 
early and entirely into the so-called ' Cockney-«cbooV Bd> 
Durably described by Mr. Milnes, Keats had been thrown 
among the ' Lakiats,' the result inigbt have been every way 
more favorable ; for the 'worship of Kature,' however re- 
mote from the spirit of Christianity, is at least a thousand- 
fold more allied to the sympathies of nniversal homanity, 
than any reflex image, however brilliant, which modem in- 
genuity can exhibit of the old mythologies of Greece and 
Rome. The sonnets are to me the green spots in the 
sparkling but arid poetry of Keats." 

At the annual meeting of the Church Missionary Society, 
held in Exeter Hall on the 2d of May tlus year, it was re- 
solved to commemorate the jubilee of that institution in all 
its departments throughout the world. " Montgomery," 
Mr. Holland tells us, " was requested by Mr. Bickersteth 
to compose a hymn for the occadon ; with this request tho 
poet gladly complied, and in due coume this composition, 
commencing, "The King of Glory we proclaim," was not 
only printed and drculated in its original form, wherever 
the mother-tongDO of the Church of England found an ut- 
terance in her services, but it was translated also into 
Tamul, for the use of tho native converts in "nnnevelly, 
. Madras, and Ceylon." This high festival was appropriately 
held on the first of November, a day which the Church has 
dedicated to tho commemoration of tho " one communion 
and fellowship " in which all the members of Christ's mys- 
tical body are knit together; and the subject b adverted 
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to here somewhat in detail hj his loving friend Holland, 
" because," as he says, " Montgomery is, perhaps, the only 
Christian poet who had ever the high distinction of being 
called npon by the Church of Christ to compose, and by 
the great Head of that Church permitted to take part in 
nngJDg, a strain vhich might literally be said to have sur- 
rounded the earth with one unrolled melody, carried on 
simnltaneonsly with an entire ' circuit of the sun.'" This 
holy concord of evangelical churchmen in Great Britain, 
with their brethren in the Lord scattered thronghont " all 
nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongnes," in the 
same intercessory and encharistioal stnuns, is thns antici- 
pated in one of the tracts published at the time : 

"Before the auspicious day dawns npon us, the sun will 
have risen in the lar East, and shone npon some even in 
China, the latest of the misdons of the Sodety, where little 
companies will be gathored together in the name of the 
Lord. India and Ceylon wiO next swell the choms with 
their nnmerons bands of native Christians, all taught to 
«ng the same new song, though in various tongues (the 
Bengalee, Hindoo, Teloogoo, Tamul, Singhalese, Halayalim, 
Mahratta) — East Africa, with its as yet lisping babes in 
Christ — Egypt, Smyrna, and Syria, the scanty representa- 
tives of the andent Arabic and Greek tongnes — the newly 
discovered tribes of West A&ica at Abbeokouta will swell 
the str^B. And then the full concert of voices from the 
elder brethren of Great Britain, throughout the various 
Associations of our land — not on this day meeting as al- 
moners to conuniserate the destitute, but as fellow-helpers 
of the joy of brethren in the Lord — like the 'joyful 
mother' with her children — grown np to a spiritual eqniu 
lity, and to an intelligent participation in divine worship. 
Then, as the sun completes his drcuit, the hearty Toicea of 
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liberated Afiicans, mscle'frefl indeed* hj the early »nd 
tenrful labors of this Society — soon to be responded to 
across the wide Atlantic by their kindred race, the emanci- 
pated laborers of the West ladies, and from the free vsa- 
derers of North-West Amorico. Then, when the shades 
of evening have dosed the lips of the eastern tribes, ere 
yet the song has died away from the lips of the mother 
Churches of Great Britain, the Kew Zealander vrill pro- 
long the tuuTeisal anthon with the maoly but Boftened 
tones of that noble race. Thus for a double day — ' frxtm 
the going forth of the son from the end of the heaven, and 
his circuit nnto the ends of it * — for twenty-four hours, the 
Jubilee notes will be prolonged." * 

" The poet had only just closed his part in the theme of 
thanksgiving for the mercies which had marked the first 
filly years* proceedicgs of the Chnrch Missionary Associ^ 
tioDS," his biographer goes on to say, " when he was called 
npon, and consented to renew the strain on the recurrence 
of a ramilar event in the history of a kindred institution — 
the Religious Tract Society. At the jabilce festival of this 
'Parent of the Bible Society,' which was held at Queen 
street Chapel, Sheffield, November 13, Montgomery pro- 
dded ; and, although he made no formal speech, he read a 
copy of original verses, the appropriateness of which to the 
occadon will be obvions from the following extract, which 
will also show that, however the venerable poet might mis- 
trust his hps or his memory in the advocacy of a cause 
that had never lacked his active support throughout the 
whole half century of its existence, his right hand had 
lost none of its cunning in embodying a fine thought in 
fitting rhyme : 

• Jnbileo Tracts, No, I, p. 9. 
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" ' The ninbeams, infinitely small, 

In numbers numberlesa, 

Bereal, pemulc, illuioiiie oil 

Nature's voLd wilderness. 

"'Bat, meeting worlds upon their waj, 
Wnqtt in primeval night, 
In language wiUiout sound, tbej s&j 
To each — Chd aetwb you UghL 

' 'Anon, with beauty, life, and love, 
llioae vraodering plonela glow, 
And shine themselves as stars abora, 
On gazers from below. 

' ' OhI could the first archangel's eye 
In everlaatJDg space. 
Through all the maaes of the slcy 
A angle sunbeam trace I 

■ > He might behold that lovely one 
Its destiny fulfill, 
Aa punctual aa the parent sun 
Perfbrms its Uaker's wilL 

"TheSunof Righteouane^ with rays 
Of micreated light, 
His power and glory thus displays 
Through nature's darkest nlghL 

■ ' Bays &om that Sun of ^hteouanesB 
Our humble missies dart ; 
Uighty at once to wound and bleai^ 
To break and bind the heart. 

' ' And could the first archangd's si^t 
The least of these pursue, 
He might record — in its brief flight 
Each had a work to do.' " 
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As a contrast between the operations of the Tract So- 
ciety in 1798 and 1848, Montgomery pointed with much 
interest to what might, without impropriety, be called a 
Polyglott tract, circulated in She£Seld at the latter date ; 
it was in English, French, German, Italian, Welsh, and 
native Irish I 

The winter of 1849 battered the decaying tabemade of 
the aged poet. Fever-tuma confined him to his bed, a 
slight paralysis affected one of his arms, and a severe in- 
flammation attacked one of his eyes. Iffis fiiends became 
alarmed; and Miss Gales wrote to his brother Robert. 
The tidmgs brought to his bedside a &vorite niece, one 
Betsey Montgomery, the beautiful and blooming girl who 
charmed her uncle on her first visit to Sheffield, twenty- 
eight years before, now Mrs. Foster, a gentle and sympa- 
thizing matron, better qualified perhaps to be the nurse 
and comfort of her aged relative. 

Mr. Holland proves the attentive fi:iend, ever at The 
Mount, answering letters, reading &vorite authors, or re- 
hearsing the news of the day. 

" He placed in my hands," he tells us of one of their in- 
terviews, '' transcripts of a portion of his original Hymns, 
several of which, he said, I should find quite new to me. 
He wished mo to read aloud the first line of each composi- 
tion ; and, as I did so, he not only gave me a little history 
of the origin of most of them, but indicated such as he 
thought I had not seen before. Several of the latter I 
read through ; but witnessing the strong emotions which 
they excited in the poet's mind, and wishing also to avoid 
participation in such a scene of trying sympathy, I apolo- 
gized and desisted. ' Read on,' said he, ^ I am glad to hear 
you ; the words recall the feelings which first suggested 
them, and it is good for me to feel affected and humbled 
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by the terms in which I have endeavored to provide for 
the expression of mtnilar religions experience in others. As 
all mj hymns embody some portions of the history of tho 
joys or sorrows, tho hopes and the fears of this poor heart, 
BO I cannot doubt that they will be foand an acceptable 
vehicle of expression of the experience of many of my 
fellow-creatures who may be similarly exerdsed duriDg the 
pilgrimage of their Christian life.' " 

We can hardly forgive Mr. Holland for not eliciting and 
recording the biographical antecedents which gave them 
birth, for are they not experiences of 

" the truths, for whose sweet salce 

We to ourselves and to our God nre dear ? " 

None of his poems more choicely embodies his feelings 
at this time than At Some in ITeaven, glimpses of which 
break on the believer's eye sa "life's little day draws 
nearer to its close," and " that evening-time when it shall 
be light " dawns upon hia soul : 

" Here in the body pent, 

Absent from Him I roam, 
Tet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home. 

" My Father's house on lugh — 
Home of my soul — how near, 
At times, to Faith's foreseeing eye 
The golden gates appear I 

"Ah I then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love. 
The bright inheritance of saints, 

Jerusalem above. 
33 
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"Tet dooda will interrene, 
And tiy mj proq>ect flies; 
Like Noib's dove, I flit betweoa 
Bough seaa and ttonnj aides. 

" Anon the doads di^»en^ 

The winds and waters ceooe^ 
While Bweetlf o'er my gladdened heart 
Expands the bow of peace." 

" I have receiTed," lie once eaid, " directly and ioclirectlj 
more testimonials of approbation in reference to those 
Tcrscs than perhaps any other which I have written of the 
same class, with the exception of those on Prayer." 

The poem commences " For ever with the Lord," and 
ends with 

" That rcsurrection-woril I 
That shout of victory ! 
Once more — ' For ever with the Lord 1' 
Amen, ao let it be." 

"We have only estracted the part of a beantjfol whole. 

Many days' march yet to tho heavenly home. Healing 
came and Montgomery was again able to leave his room, 
and take bis old scat at the table and the fire-mde. 

" How grateful after an interval of ^cknesa is tho return 
to common food," he exclaimed. 

" Kor ia the least appropriate condiment," rejoined a 
friend, '"a cheerful heart,' as the poet Bays, 'that tastes 
those gifts with joy.' " 

"If Addison had written nothing but those two lines," 
siud Montgomery, " they ought to be sufficient to transmit 
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his name to posterity ; they admirably express a Btriking 
sentiment which, I believe, occurs nowhere else in the 
whole range of our popular bymnology, and which is, per- 
haps, bat rarely appreciated as it deserves to be by many 
persons who are very famiiiftr vith the poem from which 
yoni quotation is derived," 

After three months' imprisonment within doors, he agun 
reappeared in the streets — but " how &ded and infirm I" 
said the passers by. 

"Early in the month of April," — we extract from his 
English biography, — " he was sufficiently recovered to make 
a vidt to Fulneck, where he enjoyed, with his brethren, those 
solemnities which mark the festival of Easter in the Mora- 
vian communities, especially the ' Love Feast,', which is held 
on what they call the ' groat Sabbath,' or Saturday, which 
occurs between the days on which all the Western churches 
commemorate the cnidfixion and the resurrection of Christ, 
Calling on Mr, Holland immediately after his return to 
Sheffield, the poet was evidently still under tlie peculiar in- 
fluence of those feelings which he had experienced dniing 
his brief bnt hallowed intercoarse with Alma Mater ; the 
music, the ran^g, the prayers and the addresses of the oo- 
cason, strongly recalling similar exercises of the paschal 
season in the days of his ohildhood and youth." 

One fine morning in May, Mr. Law, the curator of the 
Sheffield Botanical Gardens, happening to meet Montgom- 
ery and Miss Gales walking in those beautiliil grounds, 
when no other company were present, asked the poet to 
gratify bim by planting an oak. The request was at once 
complied with. He afterwards, at the request of the com- 
mittee, planted two Chilian pines at the head of the 
principal walk, and immediately in front of the conser- 
vatory. 
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His 78th year also, a few months afterwards, was inaug- 
urated by a tree-planting ; Mrs. Mitchell, one of the resi- 
dents of The Mount, having gracefully got up a little Ate 
champ^tre on his birth-day, *' that hii^name might live on 
The Mount long after he became a *• Tree of Life at Grod's 
right hand*' " 

On a bright Saturday afternoon, the little party escorted 
him from his own door to the centre of the lawn, where the 
gardener gave him a young beech-sapling, which, with Mrs. 
Mitchell's help, he put into the soil ^^ I thank you, my dear 
sir! may you see niany winters' snow upon its naked 
branches, and many spring renewals of its beautiful 
foliage." 

^^ If all that is done under the sun this day," said the 
aged man, '^ were to be recorded in a book, this transaction 
would appear very insignificant, but the planting of a tree 
in the midst of our little world of The Mount is an event 
of more than every day importance to us, assembling us to 
witness the introduction of a new object to our eye, a new 
companion of our walks within this pleasant enclosure, and 
a new association of ideas on which memory may hereafter 
sometimes delight to dwell. 

" When a child is bom," he continued more gravely, 
" there is only one thing that can be surely foretold con- 
cerning its destiny — that sooner or later it will die. Be- 
tween the cradle and the grave there arise numberless 
changes and contingencies, kept hidden in the councils of 
God, and never by searching to be known, till their gradual 
development — their mysteries are manifestly revealed, and 
their purposes understood. When a tree springs out of the 
ground, something different may be certified ; and here I 
might take up my parable, and prophesy concerning this 
which we have seen planted to-day, that from henceforth, 
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in the ordinaiy dispensation of Providence, it may be ex- 
pected to rise to maturity, and there continue till, if 
spared by the axe and the storm, it has fuMUed every 
purpose for which it wm created, and sustained through 
its appointed existence. And boir will it do this F Simply 
by never losing a moment of time, and never misspending 
one. 

"lime is lost by not occupying it ; and misspent by not 
occupying it well. how difierent a being in your pre- 
sence had the utterer of these words been, if at this hour it 
could have been said of him, through seventy-seven years of 
pilgrimage on earth (to borrow the language of an inqured 
prophet), 'As the days of a tree only have been his days,* 
not in number only, but in the performance of daties 1 
Far otherwise, however, I must testify of mysel£ Time is 
lost in not employing it, and misspent in employing it ilL 
Millions of moments have I lost by idleness, and milhotta 
more have I misspent, if not doing positive evil (though no 
small portion may be charged to that account), misspent in 
not doing that which alone is good in the sight of God. It 
needs no affectation of huniUty to make this confession 
before my friends around me on this peculiar occasion, 
when they are delighting to do me honor, which I can only 
return, as I do, with gratitude. I trust I have not gone 
beyond the license of the occaoon so pointedly personal : 
nor will it be out of place or out of season, if I express 
my heart's deure and prayer, that we may henceforth, by 
the grace of God, which alone c^ enable us, — make the 
tree thus planted an example and an argument, that what 
the tree unconsciously, yet unvaryingly, does, we may con- 
Bcientiously and heartily do at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances ; Bo shall God, even our own God, give us hia 
blesdng, and make us blessings to one another in our gen- 
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cratioD ; bo m&y ve all be trees of rigbteonsnen — trees of 
bis own plaDtiDg here ; and in bis Paradise above nnd;ing 
trees of life, by tbe river of life flowing oat of tbe tbione 
of God and tbe Lamb." 

" The brightness of the day," 8878 one of tbe party, " the 
general beaaty of tbe landscape — the age and venerable 
aspect of tbe speaker — tbe attention of the group which 
sarronnded him — a tboosand aaaodations of tbe past in 
bis history — tbe lij^t in which ima^nation beheld the 
after-intereat of tbe tree jast planted, conspired to give a 
pecnliar charm to the foregoing ezpreamons. 

*'At the close of die address tbe company were invited 
by Mr. Mitchell to retnm to bis bouse, and drink a glass of 
wine in honor of the occaMon. Here, again, they fonnd 
that the ingenuity of their hostess liad provided an appro- 
priate memento of the day for the children present, in tbe 
shape of a dozen Testaments, each appropriately inscribed, 
and presented by the hand of Montgomery, and each hav- 
ing on its first leaf tbe following bnes : 

" Behold the book wbose leaves difiplay 
Jeaus, the Life, the Tmlh, the Way, 
RetMl it ivitti diligence and prayer : 
Seek it and you will find him there. 



Tbe next day he gave Mrs. Mitchell tbe following lines, 
written on an embossed card : 

" live bng, live well, fair Beechen Tree I 
And oh I that I tniglit live like thee. 
Never to lose one moment more, 
As miUions I have lost before ; 
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Nor e'er misspend another lent, 
As miJlioQa past have been mtaspent; 
Each in our place would then Kilfill 
Out Maker and our Master's wilL 

" Momenta to ages train a tree ; 
To man, they bring eternity. 
Tboug^i as the tree falls, so it lie^ 
Man ends not Ihos ; unleaa he rise, 
His fall 13 final — spirit never dies." 

As pilgriiiu were pointed to the hoary head of the 
Penshurst Oak, or Bat reverently beneath the " pensile 
boughs " of Pope's Willow, or wrought " traps " from 
Shakespeare's immortal Mulberry, so might travellers have 
sought this Beech tree on The Mount, to invoke the holy 
fervors of the Bard of Sheffield — but for the mthlesa hand 
of mischief, which a few months later destroyed many aa 
arboral ornament of the lawn, and the Beechen Tree among 
the rest. 

An August flitting to Boston. Miss Gales actKimpaniea 

" 'Hme takes so much killing," he playfully remarks to a 
correspondent, a few days after his arrival, in excose &r 
not having written earlier, " when you have nothing else to 
do with him, that there seems no end of the work, and in- 
deed there ia none ; for in doing nothing, as there ia no 
progress, there can he no end ; while in doing everything 
you cannot escape from a finality in a world where all that 
ia is mortal, and that only which is not is interminable." 

After jotting down the minor interests of the joomey 
for his friend's perusal, he continnes: 

" On Monday, however, I did seriously sit down to the 
duty, but was interrupted by being carried off in Mr. Black- 
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veil's carri^e in the forenoon, in one directioD among the 
mountains, and in the afternoon, on &^ visit o/ mercy,' on 
behalf of onr kind-hearted nc^;hbor, Mrs. Mitchell, who 
was here a few weeks ago, to the cottage of a poor femily ; 
that errand Misa G. and I performed on foot ; and if you 
have an opportanity of calling on Mrs. M., next door to 
US, at The Monnt, please to tell her that we detirered her 
packet to the poor mother, saw her and her baby (tho 
latter a very weakly little thing, which she nurses most 
tenderly) and her mtumed husband, who is apparently re- 
covering, though dowly, from his awfiil acddeDt. How 
ought such aa I to be humUed at the dght of real povertj/ 
and severe suffering borne with quiet, and patience, and 
tesignation to the will of the Lord, even where they little 
understand his loving kindness, from the neglect of those 
who ought to be their teachers and exemplars. However, 
in all the dark places of this land, whatever may be said of 
Methodists or Methodism, of Fly-Shcots and their authors, 
it is a glorious thing to say of that people, that, go where- 
ever you will, through the length and breadth of this whole 
land (of England, at least), you can hardly get out of the 
sound of the gospel from Wesleyan lips. In this I do re- 
joice, and will rejoice ; and may their sound continue to go 
forth to the ends of the earth, speaking in all the languages 
under heaven ! I must end here. Miss Gales sends kind 
regards, and believe me ever truly." 

A fortnight's abandonment to the social varieties of Bnx- 
ton, and a few da3ni at dear Fulneck, renovated the elderly 
pair, and they returned to Sheffield early in September 
to receive the Archbishop of York, who had engaged to 
preach a sermon in behalf of tho General Infirmary, a 
charity in which the poet was strongly interested. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 



ALTHOnaH now ezceediogly averBe to making his ap- 
pesrance in public, Montgomeiy consented to dine with 
tbe minigteis of " The Congregational Union," assembled 
at Sheffield, October, 1640. In doing this, he not only 
yielded to the importunity of old fidends, who were anz- 
iooB to gratify their younger hretbren by even a brief in- 
terview with one who had taken so aotive a part with their 
£ithera in the formation and advancement of their religious 
institutions, bnt, by occupying a place at the right hand of 
the Rev. Preaidcnt of the meeting, testified his nuabated 
oneness of spirit with this section of the Church of Christ. 
Ills health being proposed irom the cbtai, he was led to 
make a short speech, in which he adverted to his firat 
knowledge of the meetings and worship of the Independ- 
ents, by casually attending, when a youth, and while resid- 
ing at Wath, the cottage-preaching of b man whose name 
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had passed into the history of that rerival of religHm 
begnn hy the Uethodista, namely, the Rev. Mr. Graves, 
one of tax students who had prerioasly been -expelled 
from the UniTentty of Oxford for "angtog, pntyiog, aod 
exponnding the Scriptures." He mentioned also, as in- 
deed he had done on prerioDs oocaaons, that one of the 
very first persons vhose friendship he enjoyed, after he 
came to rende at £Biefficld, was a man who held no second 
place among Congr^;ational theologians, — the Rev, John 
Ff e Smith, D. D. ** TIub kind friend," added the speaker, 
irith much ruaveti and foeling, and amid the r^terated 
cheers of his andlenoe, " when on a certain oocadon, I had 
to leave Sheffidd for ax months, stepped into my i^ace^ 
and looked after my a^ra : we were, indeed, alike yonng 
and inexperienced politicians, committing many mistakes, 
and getting into some scrapes, which the possesion of 
older and colder heads might probably have enabled as 
to avoid," 

Ebonezcr Elliott, the *' Corn-Law Rhymer," died on the 
Ist of December, and the publisher of the Sheffield Inde- 
pendent, while preparing a memoir of the poet for that 
paper, wrote to Montgomery to ask if he conld fiunish my 
particolors ; the following was Mb reply : 

"Tho Uoiml, Dscombcr 6, 1810. 
"Dkab Sib, 

" I am sorry that I cannot serve yon with any infor- 
mation respecting tho late Mr. Ebenezcr Elliott, of whose 
decease I was not aware till I received yonr letter. I do 
not remember ever having been for an honr in his com- 
pany. Our occasional meetings were few, and short, and 
for between, thongh he was known and admired by mo as 
a poet before tho world woold cither know or honor him 
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as mcb. Ho pablbhcd several small volumes at intervals, 
the manuscripts of tvhich (mostly) lie had confiiJentiallj 
anbmitted to me ; and they bad my best encoun^mcnt 
on the ground of their merit ; but not one of these could 
oommand public attention, till ho broke out in the ' Corn- 
Law Rhymes,' as Waller said of Denham, * like the Iridi 
Rebellion, /orty thouaand atnmg, when nobody thought 
9f sach a thing.' Then, indeed, he compelled both aston- 
ishment and commendation from all maimer of critics— 
Whig, Tory, and Radical — reviewers vying with each 
odier who should most magnanimonaly extol the talents 
which they had cither not discovered or had superciliously 
overlooked, till, for their own credit, they could no longer 
hold their peace, or affect to despise what they bad not had 
heart to acknowledge when their countenance would have 
done service to the stm^Ung author. A few of his smaller 
pieces did find thdr way into the Iria, but I believe these 
were all republished by himself in his suoceeding miscarry- 
ing volumes. I, however, am quite willing to huard any 
critical credit by avowing my persuasion that, in origin- 
ality, power, and even beauty — when he chose to ba 
beantifnl — he mig^t have measured heads beride Byron 
in tremendous energy, — Crabbe, in graphic description, 
and Coleridge, in effuaons of domestic tenderness ; while 
in intense sympathy with the poor, in whatever he deemed 
their wrongs or their sufferings, he excelled them all, and 
perhaps everybody else among his contemporaries in prose 
or verse. He was, In a transcendental sense, the Poet of 
the Poor, whom, if not always * lotwiy,' I at least dare not 
say he loved ' too weB.^ His personal character, his for- 
tunes, and liis genius would require, and they deserve, a 
fun investigation, as fuimshing an extraordinary study of 
hnman nature." 
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A book W8S pablished this year which had cost onr poet 
no little study and solidtado' — a revised edition of the 
MoraTUUi Hymn Book. 

As early as 1835, he was officially invited by a Confer- 
ence of the Brethren's Chorch to undertake an entire re- 
viaon of their large Hymn Book. The earUeet gpedmens 
of Moravian pealmody in English appeared in 1746, a cn- 
rious volume, which gave place ten years later to one 
prepared by Bishop Qambold, and pnblidied by "autho- 
rity." This book bad formed the baas of repeated editions 
rince 1769, eaoh expatiated and refined in its turn, anUl 
the book has assumed its final character in the version 
issued in 1649 under the prudent and Eealons co-operation 
of " Brother James Montgomery" and the authorities of 
the Brethren's Church in Great Biitain. 

" The labor," Mr, Holland tells ub, " which Montgomery 
bestowed upon tUs work, can only be apprehended by any 
one who will compare, as we have done, the matter of the 
book DOW in nse iu the Brethren's English congregations 
with the text of the same book — i£, indeed, it can be 
called the same — previous to the last revision. The vol- 
nme contains 1200 Hjrmns ; and it is hardly too mncb to 
say, that the time and thought spent in the refonnatjon 
of such a mass of matter, much of it of a peculiar charac- 
ter, was not less than would have sufficed for the compo»- 
tion of a like quantity of original verse. Whether the 
result has been, in every respect, equal in value to the 
amount of toil and skill expended on the task, has been 
doubted by some persons; for the poet, having had to 
deal with compositions which had already undergone re- 
peated ordeals of a similar kind at the hands of men who 
attached much more importance to directness of doctrinal 
meaning, and fervor of pious expression, than to anything 
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like poetic euphony or grace, he was often compelled either 
to change an obsolete or equivocal term, to Bottea down a 
too striking sentiment into a general meaning, or entirely 
to remodel the structure of a verse, or even of a whole 
hymn. The inevitable consequence of this procedure has 
been, that while the greater portion of the book has been 
rendered such as almost any congregation of Christians 
might adopt as to the sentiments, and any experienced 
poet approve as to the style, many of the hymus hare 
certai^y lost a good deal of their original and peculiar 
flavor — their ' race,* or, as Dr. Johnson expl^s it, * the 
flavor of the soil on which they grew.' " 

As illustrating at once a feature of the Moravian com- 
munities and the spirituality of Montgomery's mind, it 
may bo mentioned that he was appointed, as he hod been 
on previous occauons, one of the " intercessors " of the 
Brethren's congregation at Fulneck, for the flrst quarter 
of the year 1B50. This office requires that the persons 
nominated to it " by lot, in the Elders' Cooferrace," 
dmultaneously devote a set evening in the week to 
prayer in behalf of the religions body to wMcb they 
belong. 

Calling one morning on Mr. Holland, to procure the 
volumes of the Quarterly Roviev for the years 1811-1812, 
"I have," he s^d, "just been reading the tliird volume of 
the Life of Southey, and I concluded it with painful feel- 
ings in reference to the tone of ignorance and prejudice in 
which he speaks of evangelical religion in general, and of 
Christian missions in particular. I must, of course, have 
read the articles in question, when first published, but vrith 
less interest, as not then cert^nly knowing who was the 
author ; beudes, the letters just printed breathe a q)irit (^ 
triumph on the part of the reviewer, both as to his pnipOM 
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and materials of de&mation, that Btimnlates my oQriosity 
to Bee how he really dealt with what he evidently so little 
dtber understood or approved." 

Rev. Mr, Latrobe wishing to dedicate liia little volnme 
of songa and hymna to him, Montgomery tfans replied : 

"ShdO^ Jane 1, 1850. 
" Rky. Airv Dbab Sib, 

" I thank yon heartily for meeting my difficolty cm 
the subject of the proposed inscription of yoor forthcoming 
Hymns to myself^ — in a manner to which I cannot pretend 
to offer any objection. . . . What yon say concerning 
the late Mr. Wordsworth afiected me much, as correspond- 
ing nearly with certain strictnres of my own on the cha- 
racteristics of his moral system, as developed especially 
throughout his greatest poem, ' The Excursion ; * on that 
work, at its first appearance, I wrote a critique for the 
' Eclectic Review,' in which I intimated, in language as 
courteous as I could, that he forbore, when he describes 
his solitary skeptic searching from every other imaginable 
Bonrce, for consolation or hope, in bis bewilderment of 
mind, — the poet forbore sending him to the only fountain 
whence refreshment and rest can be found for a wounded 
spirit and a heavy-laden sonl, ■ — the Gospel of Christ ; at 
the same time frigidly as well as vainly, thongh with won- 
derful pomp of diction and splendor of illustration, ascrib- 
ing to the healing htfueneei of Nature tkrmigh her ele- 
mentary operations, efFects, which nothing but the grace of 
God can produce. Our good old brother Gambold's hymn, 
" That I am thine, my Lord, my God," reveals a personal 
erperience, in comparison of which all the theories and 
speculations of philosophers and philosophy falsely so 
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called, are vanities of vaoity, and vexaUonB of spirit, ut- 
terly imappeasing to the immortal part of mortal man. 
But I muBt break off; I have neither hand nor heart to 
proceed further than to pray that I could now sit down, 
and HDg even to myself that precious testimony, laying 
the whole emphasis of my soul upon every line, especially 
on the second clause of the eighth verse : 

<"Alil my heart throbs, and seizes fast 
That coTeuant which will ever last ; 
Ithurwt — itktwina these things are trve,' 

" May yon, and I, and all who may hereafter read or 
dng our hymns, be enabled to witness the same good con- 
fession I" 

May 6th. He presided, as usual, at the Wesleyan Mi»- 
rionary Anniversary in Sheffield. 

Copies of the new edition of bis works, which he was 
desirous of living to see, reached him on that day. 

The publishers having been instructed to transmit a copy 
to his old friend, Lucy Aikin, she acknowledges it with all 
her youthiiil vivacity : 

" Wimbledon, lUj 13a, ISGO. 

** Accept my best thanks, my dear old friend, ibr the 
token of continued kmd remembrance which I have re- 
ceived from you in the shape of a copy of the new edition 
of your poems. I rejoiced to see them in a shape so acces- 
sible to ' the million,' to use a Ihshionable phrase suited to 
onr gigantic notions. I rejoiced to find them retming 
all their popularity after so many years, and thus giving 
proof how true au echo they find in the hearts and imagin- 
ations of readers. 

" It pleased me even more to find that yon still retained 
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health and Tigor to ocmtinne vriting, aod to ondertoke the 
labor of conductiDg bo goodly a volume tbroogb the press. 
Would that I conld still exert snch ener^es I but I bare 
loDg given up the use of the pen from dlaconragement, and 
contented myself with feeding on the miads of others, and 
sometimes introdndng young sinrits to the works of the 
immortal masters. 

" Here, at Wimbledon, I reade under the roof of my 
dear brother Charles's eldest daughter, Hrs. Le Breton, 
with her husband and eight children, mostly girls, so that 
objects of tender iDterest are not wanting to me. 

*' The last particular account of yon which I heard, was 
from my old friends, the Aston Tateses, and a very pleasant 
picture they drew of you in your retirement. It seemed as 
if your health continued good, which I hope is still the 
case, and that you yet exchange gallantries with the young 
ladies [i.e., the Muses]. I am persuaded that the poetical 
temperament ret4un3 its elasticity best of all. I used to 
obserro this in Mrs. Barbauld, who never lost her youth- 
fulness of lancy. My dear brother Arthur, now the only 
brother left me, continues to occupy himself with chemistry. 
He still lectures on this science at Guy's Hospital, besides em- 
ploying himself very diligently in the many analyses which he 
is employed to make for various purposes. Ahappier old man 
I nowhere know, and certainly not a more benevolent one. 

" Ton never visit London now, I fear ; and, as for me, 
my longest journeys, for some years past, have stretched 
no further than the eight miles between Wimbledon and 
London. In this world, therefore, in all human probability, 
wo shall meet no more ; but we may still think of each 
other with esteem and affection, and hope to meet in that 
world whither so many of our nearest and dearest have 
taken their flight befbre us." 
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Tennyson's " In Memoriam " is the talk of thu literary 
world. Has Montgomery read it? Ho replies: — "I have 
read the poem carefully, I should say, resolutely tbrongb, 
which I suspect not ten other persons in Sheffield have 
done; but I confesa I cannot enjoy it. The title-page 
itself is an affectation of unmeaning simplicity, bo much bo, 
indeed, that I, who was not otherwise in the poet'B secret, 
was some Ume before I could make out his subject from 
the opening verses, which, while they flowed as smoothly 
and brightly as transparent oil over a polished sorftce, 
might apply to a butterfly, or a bird, or a lady, as well as 
to the individool who I found after a while was indicated 
as their subject. If I had published such a volume forty 
years ago, Jeffrey would have gone down on both knees to 
curse mo most earnestly. But times and tastes have 
altered, and TcnuysoD is the pet poet of the day." 

A few days after, its author was announced as Words- 
worth's successor to the poet-laureatcship. 

Thomas Deakin, Esq., of Sheffield, who died in the 
month of August in the prcceduig year, having left by 
trill the sum of three thousand pounds towards the Ibimd- 
ing of a charity for elderly unmarried women, on condi^OD 
that a like sum of three thousand pounds should be rused 
by others, within two years after the death of the testator, 
Montgomery willingly joined a number of gentlemen in an 
efibrt to realize this benevolent object. He also took part 
in what some of his townspeople regarded as a more qnea- 
tionable proceeding, namely, in calling, and seconding a 
resolution at, an anti-Catholio meeting. The resolation, 
indeed, was simply a vote ezpresdre of gratitude to Lord 
John Kussell for his recent admirable letter to the Bishop 
of Durham, for the thoroughly Protestant spirit which 
breathed through it ; and a promise of support to his lord- 
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■hip in an his endeaTora to neotralize the aggres&Te policj 
of Borne. The propoation was objected to by a pu^y in 
the meeting, on the gronnd of Hs ineonidBtenGy, — his 
lordship having, it was aOeged, previously sated in snch a 
way towards the Painsta as might well encoarsge them to 
aggresaiOTis like those complained of; nor did tlie few 
words used l^ Montgomery, — ** I second the resolntion 
with all mj heart,"— eecqie popular oeasore. The snl^ect 
coming np in conversation ^terwards, he sud, that while 
he had never been a thorongh^^fcnng party-man, and had 
never sought or expected to please people who were sacb, 
in the present case, as he had entirely agreed with Lord 
Jobn Russell in reference to the necesdty if not in the 
extent of Parliamentary reform, so be agreed with him 
generally in reforcaco to CatboUc emancipation ; bat he 
perfectly agreed with him in his present protest against the 
recent act of Papal aggression. 

With an unabated interest in every pnblio work, the 
talked of " Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Na- 
tions" early attracted his attention. The magnitude of the 
scheme, at first, almost awed him ; and the Crystal Palace 
seemed to him fiir surpassing all the dreams of poetry. He 
read with avidity the details of its progress and completion, 
and more and more regarding the exhibitiou as significant 
of the supremacy of the peaceful, and therefore the true 
industries of the world, he wept for joy over the account 
of its inauguration, splendor, aud enthusiasm. Overcoming 
the timidity and feebleness of age, ho determined once 
more to revisit London, and look npon this wonder of the 
age. Accompanied by Miss Gales, and convoyed by his 
neighbor, Mr. Mitchell, early in July, 1851, an easy journey 
was efiectcd to the metropolis. His brother Robert's 
house in Woolvich was their tarrying-placc. But a mngle 
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visit woB paid to the Palace, hardly sufficient for a pasdng 
glance at its princely galleries, lined with the skill and 
produce of all forms of Chrigttan civilization. The com- 
partment which particniarly arrested the attention of the 
poet, was that oontaining printed spedmens of the Scrip- 
tures in one hundred aad sixty-five different langnages. 

Renewed expressions of personal affection greeted him 
on his eightieth birth-day. On entering faia stting-room 
that morning, an elegant easy-ch^ of carved wabint oc- 
cupied his place, and what was to him of more value than 
any personal luxury, a purse of fifty sovereigns for the 
" Moravian Fnnd," and sixty sovereigns for the " Aged 
Female Society"— gifts which could only flow firom the 
delicate perceptions and Christian senubilities of wo- 
man. 

*' Thanlcs, thanlcs, thanks,** exclumed the venerable old 
man ; " thrice and four times thanks to my hirth-day bene- 
&ctors, for their precious tokens of good-will ' to a poor 
octogenarian.' 

" * GroodnesB and mercy have followed me all the days of 
my life,' and my heart's desire and prayer is that I may 
realize the fulfilment of the verse, * to dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.' " 

The same friends induced him to allow on artist to model 
his likeness in profile for a "Montgomery Medal," to be 
given annually aa a prise fiir the beat drawing or casting of 
wild flowers produced by a pupU in the Sheffield " Govern- 
ment School of Design." 

At noon, responding to a request which had been made 
at the annual meeting of Governors of the General In- 
firmary, Montgomery planted an oak tree on the lawn in 
front of the noble building ; and he stood there the sole 
survivor of all its founders fifty years before. 
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" Montgomery on^t to become expert in the lue of the 
spade," aaid one of his fiiends,. 

At the annual meeting of the School of Deidgn the foi- 
lowing year, the Dnke of Torlc presiding, the revered baid 
was called upon to present the piue medal to the snocesa- 
fill competitor, "This public compliment is a testimoaj 
that f ou have done well," said he ; " always do your best, 
then you are sure always to do better." 

In July, he appeared for the hist time aa a pnUio leo- 
turer, before the Literary and Philosophical Society, with 
whose origin and growth he was bo closely identified. 
Many of his friends felt it to be an outlay of pain he 
could ill afibrd, but many wished agiun to hear him, and 
to a repeated invitation he hesitatingly acquiesced. 

At the meeting of the Methodist Confercuco held in 
Sheffield on the foUowiog mouth, though no laymen were 
allowed to attend ita sesaions, tlie general rule was in this 
instance set adde, and Montgomery received and accepted 
an invitation to be present, introduced by Dr. Hannah as a 
'* venerable friend to whom Methodism was under great 
obligations." The services which they, as a religious body, 
had received from him having been gratefully acknowl- 
edged by the President, their diatinguisfaed visitor arose 
and, with patriarchal simplicity, replied with deep emotion, 
" I have little to say, Christian &thers, ftiends and brethren, 
but that little, so important in itself^ I utter fi-om my heart. 
'The Lord bless and keep yon I The Lord make his face 
to shine upon yon, and be gracious unto you ! The Lord 
lift up his countenance upon yon and give you peace I ' in 
the name of Jesus. Amen." 

"No incident," says Dr. Bunting, "more tended to 
brighten and beautify the Conference of 1852 ;" for, as 
another preacher said, "even the venerable men present, 
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who bsd been the contemporaries of Wesley himself 
seemed to he in the presence of an elder, when Mont- 
gomery, a member of the ancient Moravian Chmrch, blessed 
the Conference, and the 'People called Methodists,* with 
the blessmg wherewith Aaron and his sons blessed the 
children of Israel." 

In December, the Earl of Carlisle delivered before the 
Mechanics* InstitaUon a lecture on the Poetry of Gray, and 
thoagh Montgomery had long ceased to attend evening 
meetings, he was present on this occaraon. Preceding the 
Earl to the platform, he was greeted with applause scarcely 
less enthodastio than the welcome given to the lecturer, — a 
right hearty burst of English appredatioo of her tme men. 
Tlie glowing expression of the old poet's &ce disclosed his 
interest in the Icctnre, his own views harmonizing with 
those of the speaker, in everything except that which related 
to the religions element of Gray's poetry and character. 

Montgomery, in his introductory essay to the Chrittian 
Poet, has already asked and answered an impartial question 
in reference to it : 

" W7iat God is intended in the last line of the Elegy, 
' The bosom of his iather and his God ?' " be inquires, 
" Search every fragment of the writings of the celebrated 
author, and it will be difficult to answer this question, 
dmpio as it is, from them ; from the Elegy itself it would 
be imposfflble ; except that the God of the * Youth to for- 
tjme and to fame unknown' is meant; and that this may 
have been the true God, must be inferred from hb worship, 
per having been buried * in a conntry church-yard,' There 
is, indeed, a couplet like the following, in the body of 
the poem : 

" ' And mimy a Jiclif Uxt around ahe strews, 
To teach the nutic moralist to die,' 
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but thronghont tho whole there is not a rangle allnaioii to 
'on hereafter,' except what may be inferred, by courtesy, 
from the concluding line already mentioned. After the 
couplet above quoted, the poet leaves his ' rostlc moralist 
to die,' and very patbetioally refers to the natural unwilling- 
ness of the humblest individual to be forgotten, and the 
* longing, lingering look,* which even the miserable cast 
behind, on leaving ' the warm predncta of the cheerful 
day ;' but hope nor iear, doubt nor fitith, concerning a 
future state, seems ever to have touched the poet's ap- 
prehensions, exquisitely affected as he most have been with 
all that interests * mortal man ' in the compoatioa of those 
norivalled stanzas; — nnrivaUed truly thoy are, though 
there is not an idea in them beyond the church-yard, in 
which they are said to have been written," 

On the first of February, 1853, appeared "Origmal 
Hymna for Public, Social, and Private Devotion, by James 
Montgomery : " with the following verso from one of them, 
as a motto, on the title page : 

" From yoiin^ and old, wilh every breath, 
Let prayer and praise arise ; 
Life be ' the daily qfferwg,' — death 
' 7%e evening tacr^icc' " 

In the preface, the author adverts to the extent to which 
his compositions of this class have been appropriated by 
compilers ; addiug, that " of this he has never comphuned, 
being rather humbly thankful that any imperfect strains of 
hb should be thus employed in giving glori/ to God in the 
hig/iesl, promoting on earth peace, and diffusing good-will 
towards man." But of the liberties taken by some of these 
in modifying certain passages according to their peculiar 
tastes and notions, ho must complain ; very properly sug- 
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geeting to such, that if they cannot " consacntioosly adopt 
hU diction and doctrine, it is earely unreasonable in them 
to impose upon him theirs, which he might as honestly 
hesitate to receive." He closes what he calls this " long 
preamble to the most serioiiB work of a long life — now 
pasebg four-score years " — with the following appropriate 
lines from Bishop Ken : 

" And thoold the well-meant song I leave behind, 
With Jesus' lovers some acceptance find, 
Twill heighten even the jojb of heaven to know 
That in mj verae saiuts Buog God'a prtuse below." 

Lacy Aikin, to whom he sent a volume, thus pleasantly 
acknowledges it ; 

"Deae FaiEND, 

" Many thanks to you tor your kind present of yom 
volume of Hymns. They were very ^rceable and accept- 
able to me, not alone aa a proof of your never-feiling re- 
membrance and friendship, but for their own merits. I 
tell you the Amplest truth in saying, that I regard yon aa 
quite at the head of all living writers of this kind of poetry 
within my knowledge. Your hymns have an earnestness, 
a fervor of piety, and an unmistakeable sincerity which 
goes strdght to the heart. In the style, too, yon are per- 
fectly Buccessful, and it is one in which few are masters. 
Clear, direct, simple, plain to the humblest member of a 
congregation, yet glowing with poetic fire, and steeped in 
Scripture : not in its peculiar phrases so mach, which nught 
^vc an air of quointness, as filled with its spirit, and with 
allusions to its characters and incidents often extremely 
happy, and what might well bo called ingenious. My 
fitther would not have forgotten to add a merit to which 
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he was extremely sensible, as indeed am I — that the lines 
&OW very harmoniously, and are ricHUy rhymed — with 
their full complement of two to a stanza. This is an ud to 
the memory as well as the immediate efibct. I rejoice that 
you lend your powerful support to the anti-Calvitustio 
theology, and strenuouBly inculcate that every man Diay be 
saved if he pleases. 

*' Although yoa may think it right to bridle your indig- 
nation ^mnst the interpolaton of your Hymns, there a no 
reason I should : and I do not It is an intolerable &aud 
— worse by far than forging one's name to a cheque ; and 
nothing, I suppose, bat the paucity of really good hymns 
which speak exactly the language of this or that com^^er 
for a congregation, could have tempted decent people to be 
guilty of it. Poor Dr. "Watts has been victimized to such 
an extent in this manner for a century past, that I have 
been told a genuine Watts is now a curiosity scarcely any- 
where to bo met with. Better fate be yours ; but I dare 
not promise it you, if you will write so well, and enounce 
your doctrines with so much point and force, instead of 
dwelling in neutral generalities, equally suited to all sects 
of Chiistians. 

" Are you aware that I have ag^n taken up my abode 
in the old spot where we saw each other's feoe for the last 
time, doubtless, in this world f Yes ; last Christmas 
twelve month, I quitted Wimbledon with my niece and her 
family, afler what had been to me a five years' sojourn in a 
strange place, and came with them to dear old Ilampstead, 
where I have a few friends and relations still remaining, 
whose society is worth far more to me than the most 
splendid new acqusuutances could possibly be. One dear 
brother, my oldest, is still left me ; and we are but three 
miles apart. Here I am in the midst of an amiable young 
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Cunilf, to vhom I feel myself almost a griindmamma. 
Many, many blessings to be thankful for at the age of 
seventy-one ! Of your health I have lately heard good 
tidings. Long may it continue I Behove me ever, dear 
and respected friend, youra most sincerely, 

" Lucy Aiein. 
"Hatapatead, Fobnuuy 13, 1853." 

The year 1854 broke stormily over England. The sever* 
ity and length of the cold kept all prudent invalids within 
doors, and especially barred the aged from their accus- 
tomed outdoor air and exercise. Hontgomery imprisoned 
himself for many weeks, and went out but seldom, until 
longer days gave promise of warmer weather. 

Tardy spring at last threw its emerald folds over the 
fields, and the poet again went forth rejoicing in the joy of 
beautiful and well-created things. 

Ilia friends marked an increa^ng feebleness of body, 
while the mind, with occasionally a alight lailure of memory, 
retained its wonted relish for books, conversation, and all 
the stirring incidents of the times. TTiii correspondence 
had flagged ; the band, not the heart, rendering unwil- 
ling obedience to the monitioaa of friendship or of poetry. 

Two hymns, composed in April, were, " the last fruit 
off an old tree ;" one to gratify a friend, and the other for 
the " Utile ones " of the Snnday-scbool Union, an evangel- 
ical alliance always dear to the poet's heart. 

Easter, a high festival among the Moravians, Montgom- 
ery designed to spend at Fulneck. Instead of going, how- 
ever, he despatched a letter, excusing his absence. It was 
addressed to his favorite niece Harriet, now Mrs. Mallalien, 
who say a : 

" My dear uncle frequently spent part of the Passion 
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Week and Easter vith as, both at Ockbrook and Fnlneck. 
I hcoi'd from bim very early in April ; and his last letter to 
me was dated on the 12th, oot much more than a foituight 
before he left his earthly for his heavenly home. I was 
looking at bis letter last night, and cannot help transcribiDg 
a sentence or tvo from it. He says : 

" ' TcMnorrow, had I been free fi-om hindrance otherwise 
than personal, I should have indeed been happy to have 
made an Easter camptugn to the scene of my childhood, 
and the best days of my youth : to live the latter over 
again ; and especially to spend another Maundy lltnrBday, 
which then was (I may frankly own it) to mo the bajipiest 
day in the year : the evening reading in the chapel, of onr 
Saviour's agony and' bloody sweat in the Garden of Geth- 
semanc, was almost always a season of holy humbling and 
afl'ecting symiiathy of my soul with His, who then was 
wont to make His presence felt. And on Good Friday, 
Great Sabbath, and Easter Sunday, each bad its pecidiar 
visits in spirit, and of these the remembrance is sweefc.aiid 
consoling ; and even yet, after so many years of estrange- 
ment and tinlaithfulnoss on my part, «nee I chose nfy pop- 
tion for myself in the world, rather than in my Father's 
house and among my Christian brethren, I can say, — 
" UlcBs the Lord, O my soul, and forgot not all his bene- 
fits ! " — hoping, praying, and earnestly desiring that I may 
yet add the context — (Ps, ciii, 3, 4,) " Who for^veth all 
thine iniquities; who healcth all thy diseases; who ro- 
dt-emeth thy life fi'om destruction ; who crowneth thee 
with loving-kitidncss and tender mercies," ' Then he adds, 
with all his own warmth of affection, ' Now my dear, dear 
Harriot, may you and your children, and your best of 
mothers, ever, ever be enabled to offer such thanksgivings 
daily and to the end.' 
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" I do value that letter, written ao shortly before bis 
death. The season of the year coming round again [Easter, 
1855], too, has made the last year dwell ranch on my mind ; 
so fondly had my dear mother and I hoped to have seen 
ancle here ; and now they have both joined the Chnrch 
Triumphant I " 

For, the places which knew him bo intimately and eo 
long, were soon to Imow bim no more. 

On the last Friday in April he attended as nsnal the 
weekly board-meeting of the Infirmary, of which, for 
many years he had been chairman ; and on Saturday after- 
noon called npon Mr. Holland at his office in the Murio 
Hall. To an inquiry about his health, " I feel considerable 
oppression here," he answered, laying his hand on bis breast 
— and a shade of more than usual tboughtfulness rested 
upon bis countenance. 

At evening worship, be requested Miss Gales to read 
the Scriptures, wbeo he led the devotional service with an 
earnestness and patboa which excited the attention of the 
family. Xo complaint, however, fell from bis lips, and be 
retired as usual with nothing to indicate that this was bis 
last "good night." 

Sabbath morning dawned, and at eight one of the serv- 
ants knocked at bis door, but receiving no answer, she 
opened it and saw ber master insen^le on the floor. 

The family were soon aroused, and assistance speedily 
came, and he was returned to his bed, M-hile consciousness 
seemed flitting back. 

A phyfflcian was sanunoned, and the patient rallied, so rap- 
idly, indeed, that everything promised a speedy restoration. 

As Miss Gales sat and watched at his bedside during the 
afternoon, a sudden change came over his fiice. He seemed 
to have been sleeping — 
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"No — life bad sveeUy cewed to be: 
It lapsed in immortolitj ;" 
and soon the solemn tolling of the cliarch-bell spread the 
tidings round that Sheffield had lost Hs most beloved and 
distioguished dtizen. A great and good man bad Qtllcn. 
It was the 30th of April, 1854. 

The funeral took place on the lltb of May, amidst snc-h 
dcmonstrationa of respect as were never paid to anj indi- 
vidaal in Sheffield before. The shops were generally 
closed. Mnnufiictoriea and Other plaocfl of bnanesB were 
deserted. The liouses showed dgns of monrning. Along 
the route of procession, the honse-topd and windows, and 
the «de3 of the streets, were filled with re^>ectfiil specta- 
tors. Great numbers of people were upon the parish and 
St. Paul's churches, in the church-yards, and on every eleva- 
tion that commanded a view of the route. 

The following was the order of the procession, and of 

the proceedings at the place of interment : 

MouDtcd Police. 

Two Mutes. 

Depntotions from the Committees and Managers of the Church of 

England Instruction Society ; the Sheffield Mechanica' Library ; the 

Alhenieum; the Lyceum; the Bed Hill Schools; Sundaj-school 

Union ; Lanoaaterian Schools ; People's College ; Gkivemment School 

of Design; Rotberham Ci^ge; Sheffield Library; Literary and 

Pliilosoplucal Society. 

OcDtlemea of the Town and Neighborhood in Garriagea ; 

Managers of the Saviags' Bank; 

Curainittee and Medical OCEcera of the ShelBeld Public Dispensary ; 

Managers of the Aged Female Socictj ; 

Directors of the United Gaa-Ligbt Company ; 

Board of Guardbns for Sheffield; 

The "Weekly Board and Medical Officere of the ShelEeld General 

Tnfirmflr y ; 
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The Police Gommisaonera ; 

The EcclesaU Highwtj Board ; 

The Board of Highways for ihe Township of Sheffield ; 

Dtsentiiig Miniatere j 

Wealeyan Mlnistera; 

The Chnrch Burgesses ; 

The Town Regent, and Trustees ; 

The Master Cutler (W. A. Matthews, Esq.), and Company j 

Bishop and Uiniaters of the Church of the United Brethreo ; 

The Ticar of Sheffield and twenty-four of the Clergy ; 

Officers of the West lUdiug Yeotnani?; 

Coroner and Deputy Coroner for the District: 

The Magistrates for the Borough ; 

The Magistcatee for the West Riding; 

Clerk to the Magistrates ; 

The Judge and Treaaorer of the County Court; 

The Mayor, (Francis Hoole, Esq., attended by Mr. Bsynor, Chief 

Constable,) and Coiporation ; 

G. Hftdfleld, Esq., M.P. for Sheffield ; 

The Funeral Committee ; 

William Favell, Esq., Surgeon to the Deceased; 

Thomoa Gould, Esq., Solicitor to the Deceased ; 

PALL-BBAREea. PALL-BKUIERB. 

Bev. H. Parish. Eev. Thomas BestL 

EeT. Jas. Hethley. THE BODY, Eev. S. D. Waddy. 

ReT. C Larom. In. a hearse drawn Bev. J. H. Muit. 

SamL Boberts, Esq. by six horses. Samuel Baily, Esq. 

Foot Mourning Coaches; 

In the first coach, Robert Montgomery, of Woolwich, brother of the 

deceased ; the Rev. John James Montgomery, Miss Gales, 

and Mrs. Foster, niece of the deceased ; 

Second coacb, Mrs. Mall alien, niec« of the deceased; Mrs, John 

James Montgomery, Mr. John Holland, and the 

EeT. W. Mereer; 

Third and fourth coaches, the Pall-Bearers. Each coach was drawn 

by four horses j 
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4H LIFE OP HONTQOMERT. 

Oentlemen of the Town and Neighborhood on Toot; 

Dt^uUtion <£ the Uontgomeiy Sick Society , 

DcputatioD of Scripture R^adera; 

Masters of Weelejr College; 

Twenty Qownsmen and one bundled of the ScboUra of 

Wealey Conege; 

Pupils of Dr. Munro's School , 

Qentlemen of the Town and Neighborhood on horseback j 

Mounted Police. 

Abont an hoar elapsed from tho arriTal of the first part 
of tho prooession at the gates of the cometcry before the 
hearse, with its attendants, reached the consecrated enclo- 
sure, whore the coffin was taken out of the hearse, and the 
pall-bearers assumed th^r places ; the vicar in hta gown, 
and the Rev. Goorgo Sandford in his surplice, preceding the 
solemn cortege up the avenue, and through the winding 
roads of tho cemetery. It had been arranged to admit ladies 
into the cemetery ground at an early hour in the forenoon, 
and tboy formed its prindpa! occupants when the fimeral en- 
tered. But crowds of sjiectators were to be seen at all the 
adjacent points commanding a view of the ground ; and on 
the hill-side, across the valley, were hundreds of obsen'crs. 
When the procession had entered, the gates were opened to 
the pnhlic, and a dense assemblage quickly filled the ground. 
The favorable state of tho weather permitted the whole of 
tho burial service to be performed !n the open air ; the Rov. 
T. Sale, M.A., the vicar, and the Rev. G. Sandford, M.A., 
the chaplain of tho cemetery, officiating. At its conclusion, 
the vicar said : "Having committed tho body of our dear 
brother to the grave, in the full belief of liifl triumphant 
resurrection, let lis sinp over his grave one of those hymns 
which in past days he composed for one gone before him :* 
* Dr. Owen, Sccrelorj of the Bible Soiaeif, who ^ed 1822. 



Hia FtlNEEAI. HYMN. 415 

"' Go to the grave; though, like a &llen tree, 

At once with verdure, flowers, and fruitago crowned, 
Thy fbrm may periah, and thine honora be 
Lost in the mouldering bosom of the ground ; — 

'" Go to the grave, which, iiithful to its trnst, 
The germ of immortality shall keep ; 
While safe, aa wTitched by cherubim, thj dust 
Shall, Ull the judgment-day, in Jesdb sleep. 

" ' Go to the grave, for there thy Saviour lay 
In Death's embraces, ere He rose on high ; 
And all the ransomed, by that narrow way, 
Pass to eternal life beyond the sky. 

"' Go to the grave ; — no, take thy seat above ; 
Be thy pure spirit present with the Lord, 
Where tliou, for faith and hope, hast perfect love, 
And open vision for the written Word,' " 

After the retirement of the moumci's, hundreds of per- 
sona crowded round the grave to take a fiirewcll look at 
the coffin, of plain oak, with a ulvcred p)ato beanng the 
following inscription : 

Smos MoinoouEKr, 

Died April the 30th, 1854, 

In the 63rd year of his Age. 

Montgomery left an estate of £0,000, Generona legacies 
were willed to several Moravian institutions and city char- 
ities. But dear friends were not forgotten, and the re- 
tnainder was equally shared between the two families of 
his brothers. 

Thus peacefully closed a long and useful life. Changes, 
almost marvellous, took place within its more than four- 
score ypars. The American colonies had broken from the 
parent stock and grown to a mightf nation. England 
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VALUABLE WOllKS 
GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

SO WASHINGTON BTRSeT, DOSTON. 



SACRED BHETORIC: Or, ComposiUon and Dclirery of Sermon*. 
Dy llENSI J. KiPLEV, Fn-t. 1p Nawlon ThmlDgical Irwlimilon. Includioi Wnn*! 
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THE CHRISTIAN ^OILD UNMASKED. By Johw Bbbbido*, 

A M., Virac of Evtnnn, B»:'Wru-h>re, Chaplain b> Ilia RIghl iron. 1 he E*rl of B<iFhu, 
(lb Mrw EJiiit*. With Uk --T th- Aulhoi, by iho BEV. TuoKAS OUTHIIE, D. D., 
Miolatar vl Frae Bt Jahn>a, EJinhunh. IGino, cMh, £0 cli. 



A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; 

Or ScriptoTO Truths Illustrated. Bj the Rst. A. Mortok Bbowv, D. D. 
VViilt a RecoinmeiidaU>ry Trefkce, by JoilX AlteELL JAXE8. WUh beautiful Froo. 
ti^|»lece. IGino, cluth, 60 cttf. 

«^ This U avery InterettlDg and valiialila book, and dumtd be la ertiy honat ia th« land. Ita graal 
excellence iH, It mwjHijUfM the. crom t^ CJkrut. It pmrnta tha fullowinf Intareatiaff anblccta • ■* Tba 
CroM niH-di'd i Tlie Way to the CroM ; The Croii aet up t The i ufferingi of tlie Croaa Medialkm bj 
the Cn>u ; l^ife from the CroM : Faith in the Croee; Subiuiadon to the Croaa i GUnjing In ttie Craeii 
The Croes aud the Crown." No better book ean be put into the handa of *■ inquirera after trnih. * 

Thia if a beautiful Ttdume, defending and lUnatfallnff ttia pfccfcma tititha wlikh elnifeer aimnd Om 
atonement. Tlieae truthi are aet forth In a liTely and popular atjla. — PhU, Ck. Ckromade. 

May it find Ita way Into areiy Chriettan flaaHy, and be read bj efTtqr membar. — CA. A crrtarf u 

The theme is the centre of all eraafelleal rellgioB, both doctrinal and e a pei lm entaL It la the ex- 
ecllcnce of this work, that it keeps ao constantly in Tiew this grand Inalnuttent of aahralion, dial li 
might have been entitled a "walk," aa well aa a ■* wreath," around the Croat.-' JBelvtow Herald 

* Christ, and lllm cmcifled," is preaenled In a new, atriklng. and matterKif-fbet light. Tba alyla la 
aimple, without being puerile, and the reasoning b of that tnithfUl, persuasire kind that ** comes from 
tiie heart, and reaches the heart" We wish thla Christian claasie a wide dicalatlon, hoping that 
many, under its direction and influence, may be found "looking nnto Jesus.**— ilT. Y. Obaerrcr. 

A highly-approred work. Issued In el^ant style. The author prraenta the most Important doe> 
trincs of our holy religion. In a form not only intelligible, but In attractive Ughta, adapted to allure tha 
eye of faith, and hope, and lore, to tha ^ovioua otoecta rarealed ia tha goepeL— PhU. Ck. 



Pim^OSOPIIY OF THE PLAN OP SALVATION ; a Book for the 
Timl>^t. By an Amkbicaic Citize!(. An Introductory Eaaay, By Calvix £. 
Stowk. I). D. ICew Edition, Revlaed, and Slnlatrgred by the addition 
of a n«Mr ChApter. 12mo, cloth, 75 ceuta. 

*,* This Is one of the best books in the English language. The work has been translated Into aer- 
•ral difli-rvnt languo/^rs in Europe. It haa been rcpubliithed by the London Tract Society, and also 
adoptcKl as one of tlie Tulumes of ** Ward's Library of Standard Divinity." edited by Drs. John IIac* 
lis, J. I*>'e Smith, and others. A capital book to circulate among young men. 

One of the most original and valuable works of recent publication. — X. Y. ChrigtUm hdeOigenctr 

A useful book, written with great spirit and point. — Phil. Prtattyierian, 

In many respects, this is a remarkable book. — X. ]'. Obttrctr, 



We have cxpreMcd our decided opinion as to the exalted merits of this transatlantle eaaay on tba 
truth of the Uo«peL We think It is more iiki-Iy to lotli^ an impresiion in the human conscience, ia 
favor of the divine authority of Christianity, than any work of the modem press, aa it seeks an avenna 
to the human heart somewhat different from the ordinary mode of approaching it —Lomdtm Jktk. Mag, 

It is logical, both in its arrangement and In its reawnines. It is the work of a clear and vlgoroua 
thinker It pru|K>ses to solve these two qufstloiis. — J» (.'hrigtinHitj/ true f and, What is tme Chrt9- 
tumityf Few volumes hare ISMtu'd fVoiii the American press that iMau* the stamp of originality and 
profound thought so deeply imprinted on every page.— ruriUm Hic 

This is really an original book. Every sentence Is pregnant «ith thought, and eveiy Idea con- 
duces to the main demonstration. The various parafmphs ara bound together as cloaely as the suc- 
cessive steps of a matliematicui argriiiient At the same time, neither abstruseness vails the method, 
nor subtilty polishes away the power of the reasonings employed. Its conclusions come home with 
certainty to the business and bosom " of cveiy man. Tha book Is the work uf a reclaimed soep- 
ti& - Edinburgh United Seccstion Itag€uiinu 

Though written with great simplicity. It la evidently the production of a master mind. There Is a 
fbrce of argument and a power of conviction almost resistless. — London Evangelical Magazine. 

The book before us is one of singular merit As a piece of clear, vigorous, consecutive thinking^ 
we scarcely know its superior. We would not hesitate to place it side by side with Butler's Analogy, 
merely as a specimen of close and unanswerable rvosoning, while it is far superior with regard to tha 
evangelical view which it gives of the plan of salvation. — BditAuryh Pne Chmrch Mtigaztne. 

•* Thr iirrMdrnt qf Knox ColUg^fUhnoi*," says, ** I have jnst taken the senior class through Iha 
rhllosophy (if the Plan of Salvation. It is deridedly the lK'!.t vindication of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures u/^inst the osnaults of infldelit>', and one of (he most useful class books which I have ever meU" 

A Wcbth minuter, in Michigan, brought a copy from Wales. It has been translated Into Welsh, and 
ta circulated broadcast over the hUls, through the hamlets, and in the minoa of hit aatlva Umd. 

U 



IMPORTA NT NEW WORKS. 

d IndiTtdusl. By Petkb Batvk. A ll 
Ctm'riut.—I'ABT I. STATmnrr. I. 1 

FABT II. EIPOHITIOH AMD IlLITBTRA- 

SikmI Lifi 1. Flret I'rinciplc*. II. llowird; iDdtherlu ol riilJutbropT, UL 
Wi)bcrruraa; uid the deieJapownt nf DiIlKntbrapr. IV. BudKelli the Chriitlu 
rrHDUa. V. Xtui>iielAlprDtilBniurili<t|^,iuidon«or(volilDl(towudAlt>iotutloD. 
Baai II, Otruiuniiti uW iluij s/ /rvfirVdiuiJ dkoniclcr. I. lufroduetory: ■ tew 
Word! on Uodaru Doubt. II. Jobn FoMar. III. Tboraw Aniold. IT. Tlwiiui 
ObUnen. Fabt IU. Outlooi. 1. Ibe ToglUie Fhi]«o|ibr. U. PuithdaU 
Splrituilifia. III. UsDtnd Coneliulon. 

Parti CULAK uttcDtlon li laTllol to lb l> work. Id Seotliiid, Hi pnbllEatloD, dailB( 
Ibe lut Ulster, produced ■ gmt wnntl on. Uagb UU1«r nude It Ihe lut^Mt of ■■ 
•UbonU nview Id bli paper, lb* Edlnbarftb Wiiniu, mud gaiebli rcAden lo iiDder> 
■taud Ibul It wu *n eilnordlmrr work. Tbe " Nnei o/i*< Onrclut," (he montblr 
argt,a ol the Scottlth Free Utianb, iru eqailly empbatio in Iti praiie, pronouDetn| 
U " the nllxiout book of Ibe eeaioa." Slrl1iliif[<f orijtliiil In plan and brillluit IB 
nucullon, 11 OirKinKWa lbs upecUtionintlgedbjt^wtHwhKftniilbU' title. It 
b, iu imlh, a bold onslaugbt (and the Bnt of the kind) npon the FaDtbeInn of Carlflo, 

:iw Cbiiatlan Lift, In Ui Iniwr priuoipl*, and u Uliutnted In Ibe Una of Uowiu^ 

f ATBIARGHT; or, tha Funlly, ita Congtltation and Fn)b& B; JoHX 

Hakrw, D. D., Preaident o( •• New College," London, and aatfaor ol " The 

Great Tncber," " Hammon," " Pro-Adamite Earth," " Han PrimeT*!," eta 

ISmo. Cloth. <1.23. [I^ A new work of Kreat interert. 

Tbli la the third and lent of a leriai, by Ihe ume author, entllled " Conlrfballou 

lo Tbeologlcal Eclentc." The plan of Ibia ttria li hlnbly oiijitiiat. and haa been 

mwt lucccaihilly eieculed. Oflbc two Brtt In tlKKrh«,'-rre-AdBinlle Earth"«Bd 

"llanrrimevat," wc have alirady Imufd fuor and Hie tdJlJom, and the demand 

•till eonllnoea. Tlir Immenie ulc of all Dr. Hurrii'* worka attwl Ibelr Inlrlnale 

worth. Thia volume coiitaloi nicxt Important Inforniallon and InMruction touching 

the family — III nature and ordrr, parental InMruction, parental aulborily ind g<w 

liifprmallDn M ao pastor, or bud of a family, can alTutd to Oiipenae with. 

liUU REVEALED IN NATURE AND IN CHBIST: Including ■ RefuUUoa 
of ilie DevelopmeDt Theory cootained in the " VetCigas of tiie Katund History 
of tirration." By the Aathor of >* Trb Pdiumopdt op ths Plam ar Sai>- 
VATio:*.'* lima Cknli. (1.15. 

Tbk aulbar of that remarkable book, "TherhlloK>phy of the Plan of Salvation," 
tail devoted aevenl yean of iDoeaaant labor to the preparation of thl> work. Wltboii 
U'hiji apeclHcally eontnivenlal, iU aim lilo'Dverthrow tevend or the popolar erron 
urilieday.by ealabtlahlng Ihe an tagonlal truth upon an Imprej^nablebuliorreliaox 
Slid loKie. In oppoalllou to Ihe doctrine of a mere aubjectlve revelation, now •• 
plawlbl]' iDCutealcd by cirtalo emliieul wrllen, It demoiutrala the necenlly jf u 
external, objecllve revelation. EspBCiall/, It flimlelin a new, and u it Ij conoclied, 
a eouclu^ive argument agalual Ihe " divtiapmnt ihtarj " ao Ingenioualy maintained 
In the '^ Veetlgea of the Natural Uiatory of Ci«a[ion-" Ai Ihia author doea no! pQt>- 
Uitb exoepi when he hai mmelhlnft to ny, there It f;ood reanon lOAnllcipale Ihat Uie 

In EiiKlaud and Beollana, and been (ranilalcd Into fbnr of the Earopeau lasg«a(M 
tanda It ai alio alMmt (O be tfuHated Into the BlDdogaMBee toasw. (Bl 









HE^^VBX. Bj James Willuh Kaax 
IKf*. Iteio, cloth, Sl.OO. 
PUH F*er. nniiTDiatair, Editoi or Tit( Bi 

Tba bwk It ftill of bwitlflll Uw. cotuoUn^ luv*^ ■ 
■a piataRd IB I chut*. Iltaubv. ■n'l tctt nxUto • 
Than u an ilr if (HillBH* ud nrtflniUlT aUUI II, 

ThlilmdaBflUflUTDliiiiu.wriuniliru actio* bori 



MODERN ATHEISM. 

MODERN ATHEISM, undor iu Fomui of Pantheism. Materialism, Sccu- 
larlfln, Development, and Katun) Lbkii. U^ Javks Uucbaiiak, D.1> ,L1,.D. 
I2mo, clolh, el.26. 



< 1 iDlitflliiu. Thi pubUc ipnid;! mil inchsboakt 
khto, Wolh, IIf|<1, Eut, Sclulllni, U'tlsllwh. CwnH, 
[•ckir. ilol^iiaii, ud oUinii, ii brlnf ipiml ibmiid >U)1 
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IMPORTANT WOllK. 



KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITEKA. 
TURB. Condenwd frum Um larfer work. Cy tbe Author, JOUM KlTTO, Di D., Auibor 
of" Picbtrial Bible,* *' Hwtury of Palestine," " Scripture Daily Readinf*,** Jtc AMuted 
by James Taylor, D. D., of Glasfuw. With eser^be kmmdrtd lUmMniimmt. One vul. 
ume octavo, 813 pp., ckilb, 3,00. 

Thb ForrLAB Biblical Ctclop^kdia or ItTBBATTBB !• d a lfcJ to fvafaha DicnojiABT 
or TUB Bible, embodjing the products uf the bnt and moat recent researelMi in MMIcid Utmtare, 
In which the acholara of Europe and Anurrica have been cngafrd. The work, the icanlt of inuBnue 
labor and reicarch, and enriched by the contributions of writer* of dlsttnguiabcd cnBiaenca la the v» 
rious departments of Mcred liteiatnre, has been, by nnircnal consent, prooonneod the beat work of 
Itoelass extant, and tbe one best suited to the adraneed knowledge of the present dey la all the shsoice 
•onnected with theoiogtcsl science. It Is not only Intended Ibr mimuiert and lAeoloymil tlmlt-mtt, 
tat I* also particulariy adapted to iMirrels, SaUbatk $ekool teac k e n, mmd tAe frrat hotlg q^ the nligmtia 
pMic. The tttmttratiotuit amounting to mort (Aon lArM Aanc/reJ, aie of the rciy highcrt order. 

A eomlenacd new qf the rariomg brwtekea <^ JDAIical Seienee eemprtkemdad ta the wort, 

1. Biblical Cbiticism,— Embracing the Ulstory of the Bible Languages t Canon of Scripenrei 
Lilcmry History and Fscullaritics of the Saeird ilooksi Formation and History of Mcriptnra Texts. 

2. IIisTUKT, — Proper Names uf rersuns i Uiiigm|ihirai Sketches of prominent Characters t Detailed 
AccfiuntJ of Important Events recorded in dcripture ; Chronolcfy and Genealogy of Scripture. 

.\ ( i Koo BA I'll T, — Names of Fbces i Description of Scenery i Boundarice aud Mutual AeUtione of 
Che Ctiuittries ntrntioncd in Scripture, en fhr ss necessary to lllustrste the Sacred Text 

4. AKCii.i.OLt>uT, — Manners and Customs of the Jews and other nations mentltNied in Srripturei 
Ihelr Sacred Instituttons, Military AffiUrs, Political Arrangements, IJteiary and Sclentillc Purvirits. 

A. PiirsiCAL SciBMCK,— Scripture Cosmogony and Astronomy, Zoology, Mineralogy, Botany. 
Hetcdrulogy. 

In addition to numerous flattering notices and reviews, personal letters fWmi more tkanfiH^ of the 
WHUtt tlittiRffmshed Mmu^rr* uttil /MffiHcn ttf'diff* rtmt n li'jinttM ilt momiunlinnA m t/ir ttmutni havr In-en 
•ecrivetl, highly commenilin.i; thi^ work as admirably adapti><i to niinistcn. Sabbath scltuol teachers, 
«2ails of fkniilies, and all lUblv ktudviits. 

Tlie fullowiii;; extract of a letter is a fhir specimen of individual letters received ftom rorA of the 
gentlemen whose names arc given below : — 

** I have examined it with fpccial and unalloyed satiffhrtlon. It has the rare merit of being all that 
It pmfi^nses to be, and y^^ry few, I ain ■iin>,who may rttiiiiiilt it will deny that, in richm^^s and fuliivM 
or detail, it ftirpasM*s their ez|>ectati<)n. Many minivtera will find it a valuable auxiliary i but its 
chief excrllenre i«, that It f^iniisihcs just the flioilities which are nee«le<l by the thonsands in families 
and Subbath schools, who arc engaged in the important business of biblical education. It Is in Itttelf a 
■litary of reliable in formation .** 

\V. B. Hpraene, I). I)., Pastor of Seroml Presbyterian Chnrrh. Albany, N. Y. 

J. J. Carruthers, I). !>., l^i•torof Seeoud Pariah Confrrrimtitti.al (Miurrh, IWtland, Me. 

Jricl Uawes, D. D., Pastor of Kirst Confrregntional Church. Hartford, CU 

Daniel Sharp, D. D.,late Paiitor of Tliinl Baptist Church, llo*l<u). 

N. Is. Frtttliinvhani, M. D-late I>aNU>r of First Conizrcfxational Church, (Vnitarinn.) Boston. 

Fphraim Pealiody, D- I)., l*a«tor of Stone Chapel Concrepitional Church, (I'nitarianJ Bosloa. 

A. 1*. Stone. Ihurtor of Park Stnvt Conirrvpiti«mal Church, ikwton. 

John S. Stone, D. I), Rector of Christ Church, ( Fpiiroiial.) BnMiklyn, N. Y. 

J. B. Waterbory. D. D.. Pastor of Ilowdoin Street Church, (CongrrgattonalJ Boston. 

Baron Stow. D. D^ Piastor of llowc Strret Baptist Church. Ilodton. 

Tliomas II. Skinner, D. D.. Pastor of Carmine Prrsbjrtcrian Church. New York. 

Samuel W. Worcester. D. D^ ?a«tor of the Tobemade Church. (CongreeattonaU Salem, 

Horace llushnelU 1). D., Pastor of 'niir»l Conerecational Church, Hartford, CU 

Right Reverend J. M. Wainwrijrht. I). D.. Trinity Church. (Episcopal.) New Yoi*. 

Gardner Spring. D. D., Pastor of the Brick Church Chspel Presbyterian Church, New York. 

W. T. Dwight, D. D., Pastor of Third Congregational Church. Portland, Me. 

E. N. Kirk, IVutorof Mount Vernon Conereeational Church. Boston. 

Prof, (iennre Bu^h. author of ** Notes on the Scriptnirs," New York. 

Howard Malcom. D. D.. author of " Bible Dictionary." and Pres of T^winburr I'niTwsity. 

Henry J. Ripley. D. D.. author of " Notes on the Scriptures," and Prof, in NewUm ThooL Ins. 

N. Porter. Vntf. In Yale Collepe. New Haven, Ct 

Jnreil Spiikii. F^ward Eveivtt, Theodore Frrlinghuysen. Rnbcrt C. WInthrop, John Mclean, 

Simon Gr.-.nletif. Thomas S. Williams -and ■ '"rO" number of others of like character and 

•tsiiiiinir of the altove, whose names cannot here appear. II 



IMPORTANT AVORKS. 

AN'AI.YTICAL CON'CORDASCE OF THE HOLY SClUPTtniESj 

or, Tlic Bible pn.i>cul«l under DlntlDct ami CUHlfled U«u]i orTcplu. By JoBH 
E*i>m. D. U., LL. D,, Aullior of " EiUlcnl C)Clo|wilij>," '- Hii-itoimry of tlie 
Bililc," &c., &c. Ouevolniac, royil oclavo, ESS pp. Clolli, ^.00^ .]i«'ii, SStO. 

Tlw puliHihm ■onld bUI Uu ipndal ■HmHini gf el«(jnm ud Mlun ut miw at Ihi pHilUr 






It U ■diptid nol on 



Htipbd lo Ih 



Ld TlIBii|lr dlipvBH wllh thit Qt 



A COMMENTARY ON THE ORIGINAL TEXT OP THE ACTS 
OF THE ArOSTLES. Bj Honllo D. Backctt. D. D., rraftMDrof Blbltol Lttar- 
■tare ud InterpreUtlon, In tha KcwtoD Tbeolagkml iDMiMUou. CIT-A saw, 
RTtaed, and eotarged edition. £• fWu. 



Idenblf #nlv^ liy (h« In 



»IHTluVB«,brsll 



MOTIlEltS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 

UV TIIU RBV. JABKZ BtlRHS, D. D. 

Autliur of " I'ulpit Cyclopadia," elc lEaio, dalh, 79 cenU. 

■r A beKut>rulfBll«rjof porlralUcrf Uhh vhoDCptMilj VBH* vb*iiiidfeDd'*LBOicliDmf*ii 
mllDn. but wl>w«j iuAuimcCibtntUbr tiu'j wtrt •lumbcrinB In tha dnrt, went Ibrth Id Un a^q li 



TlIK EXCELLENT WOMAN, «s dc>irril*d in tho Book of Prowbs. 
n'U:i «i InlrHhKli'Hi bji rev. \V. U. ^rKAutE, U. ■>., cunutmni iw<M.iy-r.ui( aplsB- 
did lltiMntluni. IAiiD.ek.tli, 1/10; cUxli, till, 1,71) eitnTuikir,a^3. 
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THE MARRIAGE BIXG ; Or. How to make Home Happj. From the 
WiillnKi nf Joiin Anrei,i. James. OomlifiL ilhiBininl edillnn. Iltuminalnl lill*, 
ind tbgint niitgaW honlen muiid rhs piiuj nf iIk bikik. IGimn, tialh. (ill, IS cu. 



TORKS BY DB. TOEEDIE. 
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tmpreulvc. and bcAuUrul expuilUciti of ChTlfeUan AliUi^tkitit, — J0iv|r ^nmt- 
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IHB MORN OF LIFE ; c 
Yoang Ladiu. 16in< 



VALUABLE WORKS. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: A Vxbw of thr Pboduciiyb Fobces of 
Modern SociETVf and the Rcfult of Labor, Capital, and Skill. Bj Charles 
Kkioiit. American edition, with Additions, bj David A. WxLLd, Editor of 
" Annual of Scientific Discovery," &o. With nameroas lUnstratiopa. 12mo, 
cloth. SI .25. 

ThU work li eminently entitled to be ranked In that cIsm, Kjrlcd,** Booat roa rmc paorUL.** TIm 
antlior it one of the moat popular writera of the day. ** Knowkdfe b Power ** treata of tluM* thingi 
vhieh " mme homo to the butineM and bnaoms * of erery man. It It remarkable Ibr Ita fbllncM and 
variety of information, and for the frlicity and fbrea vith which tha avthor af^llefl his Iheta to hi* 
reawming. The Arti and illuttrations are drawn fWnn almoat erny branch of akitfol laduatry. 
It is a work which the mechanic and artlaaa of mrerj deacriptkm wIH ba itira to read vUh a aauaa. 

This it a work of rare merit, and tonchea many itringi of Importanea vIOi which aeefe^r ia linked 
toffrther. No work we have ever teen Is better calculated to Inspire and awaken inventive genloa 
in roan than this. Almost every department of hnman labor is rep r esent e d, and it contalna m lavga 
fkmd of useful information, condensed In a volnme, evety chapter of whidi is worth tlic coat of tlw 
book. It would be an act of manifest injustice to tha community fbr any editor to IM aa indiflkr- 
•nee about commending this volume toa readinf pubUc^^N. T. Ch. UaaALO. 

The style Is admirable, and the book Itself la as foil of Intbrmatloa aa an egg Is of meat --JoravAt. 

As teachers we know no better remuneration, than fbr them FtasT to buy tiiis book and dlllgmtly 
read it themaelves; Sccono, to teach to their pnpfls the principles of Indnstrlal organisation whl^ 
it contains, and of the fkcts by which It Is Illustrated. It Is one of the merits of this book that Ita 
facts will interert youthfbl minds and be retained to bloasom hereafter into theories of which they 
are now incapable. Tn i rd, endeavor to have a copy procured for the district library, that the parents 
may read it, and the teachers reap fruit in the present generation. — N. Y. Tkacuii. 

Contains a irreat amount of informaUnn, accompanied with numerous illustrations, rendering It a 
compendious history of the subgccts upon which it treats. — N. Y. Coi'Ribb axu IsqriiER. 

We commend the work as one of real value and profitable reading. — RocniSTER An aaicAir. 

This work is a rich repository of valuable information on various suhjects, having a bearing on the 
Industrial and social Interests of a community. " rcaiTAM RacoauxB. 

MY SCHOOLS ANT) SCHOOLMASTERS ; or, The Story of vt 
Educatioji. By Hugh Millur. author of "Old Ked Sandstone," *' Footjpriuta 
of the Creator," " My First ImprcMduus of England," etc. 12mo, cloth. 91.25. 

** This autobiography is quite worthy of the renowned author. His flrrt att em pts at literature, 
and his career until he sto«Kl forth ou arkuowlc<lgcd power among the philosophers and ecclcsia*- 
tlcal leaders of his native land, are given without egotism, with a power and vivacity which are 
equally truthful and delightsumc."— Pbksbytkuiaiv. 

*' Iliifrli Miller is one of the most remarkable men of the age. Having risen flrom the humble walks 
of life, ond fVimi the employment of a stone-cutter, to the highest rank among sciendflc men, evcry- 
thlua relating to his hUtory possesses on interest which belongs to that of few living men. There M 
much even in his •chiNtl-boy days wliirh points to die man as he now is. The book has all the ease 
and graphic power which is chaructcristic of his writings."— New Yorb OaacBVEa. 

** This volume is a book fo.- the ten thousand. It is embellished with an admirable likeness of 
Hugh Aniler, the stone mason —his coit off and his sleeves rolled up — with the implements of labor 
in hand — his form erect, and his eye bright and picrcmg. The biography of such a man will interest 
every reader. It is a living thing — teaching a lusaon of self-culture of Immense value." — Puila- 

UKM'IIIA ClIBtSTIA!r ODMICKVBR. 

" It is a portion of autobiography exquisitely told. He is a living proof that a single msn may 
contain within himself something more than all the books in the worid, some nnuttercd word. If he 
will look within and raul. This is one of the best bonks we have had of late, and muvt have a 
hearty wricorae and a large circulation In America."— Loxno:* CoBRBsr. N. Y. Tribi'XB. 

** It is a work of rare Interest t at times having the fhclnatinn of a romance, and again suggeating 
the pnifoundcst views of cduralion and of science. The cx-mawm holds a graphic pen s a quit t 
humor runs thnnjgh his pngcs ; he tells a story well, and some of his pictures of home life might 
almost Im> classed with Wiltwrn's."— Nkw Yobb I.M>t:rENi>KKT. 

** This autobiography is TUB book fur poor boys, and others who are struggling with poverty and 
Uraltvil a<lvantages ; ond iH-rha|w it Is not too mnrh to pnilict that in a few yenrs It will become <inc 
of the poor man's classics, ftlling a space on his scanty shelf next to the AutuUography of Frauk^ 
Bn."-NBW EiroLAvn Farmbr. 

** Lovers of the romantic should not neglect the book, as it contains a narrative of tender passion 
and happily reciprocated aflection, which will be read with subdued emotion and onlkillnf Interest.'* 
- BosToa TRAvaLLaa. i ^ i 



VALUABLE WORKS. 

THE ILVIXIO; on, Tkb Sheepfold is tub Waterb. A Tale of 
UDmbleLlfeoDtheCoutarScLliswlfl. Tmulated framtlKlieiiiltD of lJti;ruati- 
•kJ, by Un. (JsoROB 1'. llAcau. With m Siognpbiul Sketch of the Autbor 
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Loqnant d*icri|iUaii or Um lEruica k 
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•'i HK CAUEL : His Orgamzation, Habits and Uses, conaidcTGd witli re 
encetohlilDlrodaclfonlutotba United 8tiilea. Bt (ixoBOS F. Ua2BH,UI 
8. MinlnsrutCoiiitiatlDople. 16mo, cloth. Tfi ceuti. 
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HUGH MILLER'S WORKS. 

MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Bt IIuoh Milleb, author of ** Old Red Sandntonc/* " Footprints of the 
Creator." etc, with a fine likenea of tlM autlior. 12iiio, dotb, 1^ 

Let not the earelett leader Imeclnc, fttmi the title of thb book, that It b a eomimm book of traTeli^ 
•n the contnuy.it it a rerj remarkable one, both in dedgn, apirit,eiid ezeetttkm. The fkcte rrronle< 
and the rtew* adrmnccd In thie book, are eo fteah, virki. and natural, that we cannot bnt eommcnd II 
•k a treafure, both of Infbrmation and enteitalnmeni Jt will greatly enhance the aathor*a repntatkia 
In this country aa It already has m England. — WiUnf* Uome JomrmaL 

This \» a noble book, worthy of the author of the Footpiinti of the Creator and the Old Red 8and- 
•tone, becauM It is ecaeoncd with the Hune power of Tirid dcaeriptlon, the eame minuteneea of olMrr* 
ration, and aoundness of criticUm. and the nme geidal piety. We hare read It with deep inlereat* 
and with ardent admiration of the author's temper and genlui. It iialmoet Impoarible to lay the bouk 
down, even to attend to more prening mattonfc It If, without BompHnwnt or hyparbolo, n moat da- 
UghtfUl Toiume. — X. Y. CommeitridU 

It abounds with graphic sketches of soraery and character. !b fiill orgenlna,e1oqnenee,attd ohaerm- 
llon, and is well calcu to arrest the attentton of the thoughtful and Inquiring. — PhU. Jhga^rcr. 

This Is a meet amusing and Instmctire book, by a master hand. — i>eiNoera<Je Review. 

The author of this work proved himself; in the Footprints of the Creator, ona of the nost original 
thinkers and powerful writers of the age. In the volume before us he adds new laurds to his reputa* 
tlon. Whoever wishes to understand the character of the present race of Englishmen, as contradi^tluo 
guished from past generations ; to comprehend the workings of political, social, and religions a^tation 
In tlie minds, not of the nobility or gentry, but otthcjieoplt, will discover that, in this volume, he haa 
found a treasure. — Petfrton't Magnzwe, 

His eyes were open to see, and his ears to hear, every thing ; and. as the result of what he aaw and 
heard in ** merric '' England, he has made one of the most spirited and attractive volumes of travels 
and observations Uiat we have met with these many days. — TVareUer. 

It is with the freling with which one grasps the hand of an old firiend that we greet to our home and 
heart Itic author of Uic Old Rod Sandstone and Footprints of the Creator Hugh Miller is one of the 
most agreeable, entertaining, and instructive writers of the age ; and, having been so delighted with 
him before, we o|icn the First Impreslons, and enter upon its perusal with si krcn intellectual appe- 
tite. We know of no work in England so full of adaptedness to the age as this. It opens up clearly to 
view the condition of Its various classes, sheds new light into its social, moral, and religious history, 
not fbrgetting its geological jieculiaritics, and dmws conclusions of great value. — ASxum SitecUUor, 

We commend the volume to our readers as one of more than ordinary value and Interest, fVom the 
pen of a writer who thinks fbr himself, and looks at mankind and at nature through his own spvc- 
lacles.— TttaucripU 

The author, one of the most remarkable men of the age, arranged for this Journey into England, 
expecting to "lodge in humble cottages, and wear a humble dress, and see what was to be seen by 
humble men only,- society without its mask.** Such an observer might be expected to bring to view 
a thousand things unknown, or partially known befbre i and abundantly does he fUlHl this ezpecta- 
tton. It is one of the most absorbing books of the time. — Portland Ch. Mirror, 

KEW WOBK. 
MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; 

OR THE STORY OF MY EDUCATION, 

Br IIuoH Miller author of " Footprint.^ of the Creator," " Old Red 
Sandstone," " First IinproMsiun^ of England " etc. 12«io, riciih, $1.25. 

This is a personal narrative of a deeply interesting and instructive character, concerning one of tha 
most remarkable men of the age. No one who purchases this book will have occasion to regret it, 

U 



IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE liOCKS : or. Geology in iU Bearings 
llie twoTheoJoglex. Kalunl mid |{evQaJed. ny Iluuil UlLLEB. " Tbou fLihII 
to IrSKUe vith llHitouuiortlielleJd." — ./Di. Vi'Uh uumFruiueJcguilllliutrtiia 
12mo. cJolli, 01 25. 



MACAUL.\Y ON SCOTLAND. A Critique. Bj Hcoh Millek, 
Author of " FoolprlDliol Ibe Crater, ' kc. Itbna. flexible dotli, 26a. 



llnllini thil o( Monolnf niBiKlf, u 
•KOR IM >h..«v . .Idt |Krui.L 
Whm wt mi MHiular^ tul roll 
u epic pnnn ; ud no* UKcnu M h 


■ lAitTolunnwllI nninnbnlawhUU uihTonNtnfhtlu 
'. In thlicrlUquA IIu|li Hillci cnun Uh Uiu In dcfciiair 

mUtjat U> intJudlcB. Th. ckAim H [ii.,h MlilFn Atjte. 

mo, ac wd (hAl Ihiy xnlrd iwlhlni bul U» BcOd.. id niikg 
LP AKiiidJiis u liLAd<HfU.ln Ihn UIUi -nk bitm u. Tk( 
ItMrvbOtOTIiqrilltUAlRllfiDII.-PpitlTAlBtcOADlM. 
iniAiid Iji LI ADiaif HUH wbi, An AcquAlaM] >LU| bU nUUm. 


lUl lA A •HTChlni CrtHqiH Dpon 
■Hnc ef Ilufh Mill'r >lll crHU 1 d< 



ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AKD ClUTICISM. By Pbteb Batmb. 
H. A., Antlior of'Tlw Cbrtttian Lift, BocJal and IndlTMukt." Anuged in 
TWO Sebiix, OB Pabtb. ISmo, elo«h, neh, ei.Oft. 



- Iluili lIUkT.- Tbi MmlernNuKl i DLikcii>.>ii. 
■- UIU. Acun. (Dd CUCRI BllL - ClHrin Klnfiltr. 

UFE ASD CHARACTER OF JA5IES MONTGOMERY. Abridged 
from Hie recent London, levfii volume nllhon llyMits. 11. C. KniauT. Antbor 
of '- Lady HuuIHikioii and lier FrieDrJu.-' kc. Witb a Aue likcnca uid an elegut 
lllostraled lillc paj^ on tln'L l2ino, clulb. S1.S6. 
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NEW AND VALUABL E WORKS. 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY; 

IjfCLUDINO THE INTELLECT, TOE SEXSIBILITIEfl, AKD THE WlLL. BT JOSETH 
ilAVKN, PROPESSOR OP INTELLECTUAL AKD HOKAL PBILOeOPHT, AjfBKBCT 

CoLLKUE. 12mo, cloth, in press. 

Tlie nrrd of a new text-book on Mental Fhllox^y hai kmf been ftU and ackiiowlcdsed bj cttil- 
Mcnt teachers in this department. While many of the book* in uae are «dmitted to posaeaa gnat 
mrrita in fonie rrcpecta, none hai been ftrand altogether ntialhctaiy as a tbzt-boox. The antlMr 
of tliis work, haring learned by his own experience u a teacher of the aeience In one of oar iniel 
flourithing coilegce what was most to be desired, has here nndcttakcn lo supply tiie trant. IIov tu 
be haa tucceeded. those occupying similar educational poslHoos ere best fitted to Judge. In bow rab- 
mittlng the work to their candid Judgment, and to that of the pnbBe at targe, pardeatar attention b 
invited to tlie fblk)wing chaimcteristlcs, by which It la bettered to be pre-eminently disdafrntshcd. 

I. The CoMPLETi XKSS with which It presents the whole sniject Some text-bocdis treni of only 
one claM of fkeulties, the Intellect, fbr example, omitting the SensibtUties and the WIIL This work 
includes the whole. The author knows of no reason why Moral Fhilsophy should not treat of tha 
VUOLB mind in all Its (kculties. 

S. It it strictly and thoroughly scstirTirtc. Theauthorhaialmedtomakcasrieneeorthanlnd. 
not merely a series ef essays on certain Ikculties, like those of Stewart and Beld. 

3. It presents a careful axaltsis of the nUnd as a whole, with aTlew to ascertain Its sereml fhnd- 
ties. Tliis point, which has been greatly orerlooked by writers on mental scienee, ProC IlnTcn lua 
made a speciality. It has cost him immense study to satisfy himself In obtaining a true resuU. 

i. The niSToir avd LiTSKATrisofeach topic are made the sulijeet of special attention. Whili 
snmo treatises are wholly dcflcient in this respect, others, as that of Stewart, so Intermingle Uterarj 
and critical disquisition, as seriously to interfbre with tlie sdcndflc statement of the topic in hand. 
Pmf. Ilavon, on the contrary, has traced the history of each important branch of the science, and 
thrown the result into a separate section at the close. This feature is regarded as wholly original. 

& It presents the latest krsults of the science, espedaDy the discorerles of Sir WOliam llaa- 
iltnn la relation to the doctrines of Perception and of Logic. On both of these suli|}ects the work is 
IlMmiltonian. The ralue of this feature will best be estimated by those who know how diAcull of 
access the Ilamiltonian plUloeophy has hitherto been. No American writer before Prof. Haren Imm 
presented any adequate or Just account of Sir William's thewy of perception and of reasoning. 

ft. The author has aimed to present the suliject In an attkactiti sttlb, consistently with n 
thomngh scientific treatment lie has proceeded on the ground that a due combination of the poktio 
element with the scientific would effect a great improvement iifphiloaophie ooropoaUkm. Ferspicui^ 
and precision, at least, will be found to be marked features of his style. 

7. The author has studied coitdshsatioh. Some of the works In use are exeeedlngly diiHtsa. 
Prof, llaven has compressed into one volume what by other writers has been spread over thna or 
four. Both the pecuniary and the intellectual advantages of this condensation are obvious. 

Prof. Park, of Andovcr, having examined a large portion of the work in manuscript, says, •• It la 
PisTiyouisiiKD for its clearness of style, perspicuity of method, candor of spirit, acumen and 
comprehensiveness of thought I have been heartily interested in it** 

TIIE WTTXESS OF GOD ; or The Natural Evidence of His Being and 
IVrfcctions, as the Creator and Governor of the World, and the prosumptions 
which it aflbrds in favor of a Supernatural Revelation of IILh Will. By Jamks 
Buchanan, D. D., LL.D., Divinity rrofe«aor in the ^'ew College, Edinburgh; 
author of " Modern Atheism," etc. 12mo, clotli, 91Ji5. In jness. 

GOTTHOLD'S EMBLEMS ; or, Invisible things understood by thmgs 
that are made. By CiiRiSTf an Scuivkr, 3Iinister of 3Iagdeburg in 1C71. Trans- 
lated from the twenty-eighth Gcrmau edition, by the Kcv. Sobkut Mknzies. 
12mo, cloth. In press. 

TIIE EXTENT OF THE ATONE!iIENT in its Relations to God and 

the TniverRP. By TiroMA8 W. .Tknkvn. D. P. 12mo, cloth. Ro cU. In jm.ts. 

Ojr The calls for this m»>st Important ami popular work, — which for some timo iw!«t ha* be. n out 

Of print in this country, - have been frequent and uisent The publishers, therefore, are happy la 

being able to issue the work tuosouoult Bavuao »t tob autuob, urasssLT fob thk 

AMKBlCAjr BDITIOV. (kk.) 



WORKS RECENTLY PtTBLlSHED AND IN PRESS. 



THE LIFE AUD POSTHUMOUS WOBKS OS" 

THE REV. JOHN HARHIS, D. D. 




TIIE POOR BOY AND MERCH.\NT PRINCE i or. EtEicinm op 

SUCCM DHAWH fROM THK Lift AlfB ChABACTIR OF TBK LATX AlIO* LaW- 

Rnici. A Hook for Voulb. By M'illiaji U, Thavih, lullior of "Tba Homing 

Siar,""Llfc«ttl»FirMl>le,"ele. «o. Iflmo, ckrth. flScenti. 



HARMONY QUESllOSS on hie Foub Gobpels, for the use of Snb- 
bilh Sehoolif Bj Iteir. 8. B. SwAin. Vol. I. SkconO Seiiieb. ISmo. 121 et«. 



THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. IViih Notes, thicfly 
ExpluiEtory. DerlKDed far Toclien In Siblulli Scliool* SDil Bible CI*N«ii, ind 
u ui Aid lo Family Inrtnielion. By IlEiniT J. Biflit, Frof. bi Hevlon Tlmo- 
loRlcrU In^Hnlion. ]2ma, half calf. Inpnu. (jj) 
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